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ARTICLE I. 


THE ABRAHAMIC COVENANT AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCH. 


THE covenant of God with Abraham under the old dispensa- 
tion, and His covenant with men in these days of the Gospel, 
compose His great church arrangement for the salvation of the 
world. 

In exposition of this statement, let it be observed, that the 
Church of God, as to its orégin, was intimated to man at the 
moment of his fall, but found its first development in the 
Abrahamic covenant ; as to its essence, the unity of the Church 
in earlier and in later times is established by identity of parties, 
relations, agencies and objects; as to its form, it was encum- 
bered by a multitude of observances, ceremonial and political, 
in ancient times, while its modern administration is marked by 
simplicity and spirituality; and as to its force, while tho 
Abrahamic covenant worked as a temporal arrangement to the 
close of the first dispensation, it clearly carried at the same 
time a spiritual bearing, coéxtensive with the general features 
of the Christian Church in the gospel dispensation. 

We affirm, therefore, 
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THAT THE CHURCH UNDER THE ABRAHAMIC COVENANT AND 
THE New TESTAMENT DISPENSATION ARE SUBSTANTIALLY ONE 
AND THE SAME INSTITUTION. 

There are here two legitimate sources of evidence ; Old Tes- 
tament language of the covenant, and the New Testament 
interpretation of it. 

The Church of God in our day is based upon that permanent 
spiritual covenant between God and man, signed and sealed by 
a significant rite, whereby, through the atonement of His Son 
and the agency of His Spirit, God offers and secures salvation 
to all that believe. 

The New Testament Church embraces six particulars, and 
only six that are material: 1. Its dignity ; it includes a permanent 
covenant. 2. Its parties; God and man. 38. Its provisions; 
the Son and the Spirit. 4. Its great requirement of man; faith. 
5. Its great promise by God; salvation. 6. Its appointed 
seal; a significant rite. If each of these particulars is fully 
embraced in God’s covenant with the Patriarch, these being all 
that are material to either, then that covenant is the great gos- 
pel covenant ; the constitution of the Church. 

I. The Abrahamic covenant is a permanent arrangement. 

It is universally conceded that the Church is a standing in- 
stitution for all ages. If, therefore, the Abrahamic covenant 
is a temporary arrangement, it is not the gospel covenant. 
God’s stipulation with the Patriarch will be seen, however, to 
be an everlasting covenant, if we examine : 

1. The language of the covenant itself; “I will establish 
my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after thee in 
their generations for an everlasting covenant.” Gen. xvii. 7. 
This covenant is not confined to Abraham, for it extends to his 
seed; nor to the Patriarch’s children, for it extends to his seed 
in their generations ; nor to any limited number of generations, 
for it is established with Abraham and his seed, in their genera- 
tions, for an everlasting covenant. 

2. The multiplied and most solemn rehearsals of the cove- 
nant through all periods of the Old Testament dispensation, as 
an everlasting covenant. 

In Abraham’s day the Almighty said to the Patriarch, 
“Sarah, thy wife, shall bear a son, and thou shalt call his 
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name Isaac, and I will establish my covenant with him for an 
everlasting covenant, and with his seed after him.” True to 
his word, God did renew this covenant with Isaac and with 
Jacob in their day. Nine hundred years after its formation, 
in the reign of David, this covenant was called up and con- 
firmed in a most impressive manner. David said to Israel, 
“Be ye always mindful of his covenant, the word which he 
commanded to a thousand generations, even of the covenant 
which he made with Abraham, and of his oath unto Isaac, and 
confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law, and unto Israel for 
an everlasting covenant.” Here is a covenant of eternal re- 
membrance ; a command toa thousand generations ; to Abraham 
a covenant; to Isaac an oath; to Jacob a law; to Israel an 
everlasting covenant. In like manner the Scriptures present 
frequent notices of this transaction as an everlasting covenant 
through all the days of the prophets, especially by Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and even by Malachi. Ps. Ixxxix. 3, 4, 6; 
Is. xxiv. 5, lv. 8, Ixi. 8; Jer. xxxii. 40, xxxvii. 26; Ez. xvi. 
60; Mal. ii. 10. 

3. This institution survives the Old Testament dispensation 
and acts in full force under the reign of the Gospel, as an ever- 
lasting covenant. 

We shall be compelled to present a multitude of testimonies 
to this point under every successive head of investigation, and 
shall therefore mention very few in this connection. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews it is spoken of expressly as 
everlasting, “‘ Through the blood of the everlasting covenant.” 
We know that this passage refers to the Abrahamic covenant, 
because it includes Christ, and Christ a curse for us, as we 
shall abundantly show. Indeed the writer himself gives us 
satisfactory evidence of this in a parallel passage in the same 
Epistle. The Abrahamic covenant is well known through 
all parts of the Old Testament by three marks. It is styled 
“an everlasting covenant;” carries the general promise, “I 
will be your God and ye shall be my peopie;’”’ and usually 
annexes some special promise of spiritual regeneration. 

In Jer. xxxii. 40, God holds out the everlasting covenant 
with the patriarchal promise, “I will be their God and they 
shall be my people,” and then He adds, “ And I will put my 
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fear in their hearts and they shall not depart from me.” Now 
in the eighth of Hebrews, Paul alludes to the Sinai covenant 
as an inferior abrogated one, and in contrast brings up that 
better, more enduring covenant which was established upon 
better promises. He gives us a sample of these better promises. 
One is, “I will be to them a God and they shall be to me a 
people.” Another is, “I will put my laws within their minds 
and write them in their hearts.”” Here are the three marks of the 
covenant of Abraham. It is an everlasting covenant, securing to 
Israel Jehovah as their God, and putting his fear in their hearts. 

Whatever ambiguity may sometimes arise from the limited 
use of the term “everlasting” in the Scriptures, if the spiritual 
and permanent nature of the subject in hand, its contrast with 
temporal covenants, its recognition in the gospel as a permanent 
institution, did not dissipate all doubt, surely the following tes- 
timony must settle the question forever. Under the New Tes- 
tament dispensation, an inspired writer argues out the necessary 
perpetuity of the Abrahamic covenant, from its very nature, as 
a solemnized compact. Such a transaction between men, says 
the Apostle, is stable and binding; “ Though it be but a man’s 
covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no man disannulleth or addeth 
thereto.” Gal. iii. 15. The Abrahamic covenant had been 
“ordered in all things and sure,” and preceded the Sinai 
covenant more than four centuries, wherefore Paul continues, 
‘Now this I say, brethren, that the covenant which was con- 
firmed before of God in Christ, the law which was four hundred 
and thirty years after could not disannul, that it should make 
the promise of none effect.” In substance this is Paul’s reason- 
ing: All the integrities of the Godhead had solemnly pledged 
certain blessings to Abraham and his seed forever. This covenant 
is immutable in its nature. Therefore the introduction of a new 
economy five hundred years after, in the days of Moses, could 
not destroy the covenant. By parity of reasoning, the intro- 
duction of another, two thousand years after, in the days of 
Christ, could not make the promise of none effect. Thus with 
the strongest assurance, the Apostle speaks of the blessings of 
God’s covenant with Abraham as actually descending upon 
Gentiles in these very days of the Gospel. 

The Abrahamic covenant is therefore clearly a permanent 
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arrangement for all periods of this world’s history: because it 
is God’s covenant with Abraham and his seed in their genera- 
tions for an everlasting covenant; it was renewed in the per- 
sons of Isaac, Jacob, David and all Israel as a covenant, an 
oath, a law, a word to a thousand generations, an everlasting 
covenant ; was rehearsed as such by the prophets to the very 
close of the Old Testament dispensation ; is still denominated 
in the New Testament an everlasting covenant, and marked by 
the well known patriarchal promises; and is finally proved by 
the express argument of an inspired man to be essentially im- 
mutable. 

So far as the first feature of the Church is concerned, per- 
manency of obligation, is not the Abrahamic covenant identical 
with the Gospel? If the Gospel endures forever, the Abrahamic 
covenant also works through time and eternity. 

II. Its parties are God and man. 

All men know that the Church is not now confined to any 
one nation. Had the Abrahamic covenant therefore been 
limited to the Jews, this simple fact would have demonstrated 
its radical distinction from the Gospel. That the parties to 
the covenant with Abraham are the parties to the Church ; not 
God and the Jews, but God and man, may be inferred : 

1. From Abraham’s titles. 

The patriarch’s first name, “Abram, high father,” was 
changed to “Abraham, father of a multitude.” The patri- 
arch’s descendants were numerous, and it might be objected 
that this appellation was ambiguous. He is styled again, 
“father of many nations.’ It is difficult to confine this title 
to one nation. Again, “father of that which is of the law and 
that which is of faith.’ Should it still be said that there might 
be believers as well as legalists among the lineal descendants 
of Abraham, then let it be remembered, that Abraham is called 
“the father of all them that believe ;” and “ the father of the 
faithful.” Surely these appellations transcend the boundaries 
of Judea to find the parties of the Abrahamic covenant. If 
there did exist one remaining doubt, it would be dissipated by 
his further designations, “heir of the world,” “father of us 
all,” Gentile as well as Jew. 

2. From the descriptions of Abraham’s seed. 
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Scripture furnishes two marks of the seed. Negatively; 
the promise of this covenant is not limited to the natural de- 
scendants of the patriarch; “neither because they are the seed 
of Abraham are they all children,”—all his descendants are 
not included. ‘They who are the children of the flesh are not 
the children of God,’’—a part rejected. ‘ For if they who are 
of the law be heirs, faith is made void and the promises of none 
effect,’’—this establishes the spirituality and consequent univer- 
sal bearing of the covenant. Thus they who are of the flesh, 
of the law, the seed of Abraham, naturally, are not the sced of 
the covenant. 

Positively ; the Gentile as well as the Jew is covered by 
the Abrahamic covenant. The condition of the promise was 
formed with an express reference to the universal bearing of 
the covenant. The promise to Abraham and his seed was not 
made through the law, but through the righteousness of faith. 
Had the promise been confined to the law, it would have been 
shut up to the Jews, but working through faith, all that believe 
are embraced without limitation to time or territory. Indeed 
we are expressly informed by the Apostle, that in this covenant 
with Abraham, there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond or free. 
‘For you, Galatians, believing, are Abraham’s seed. And of 
us, Romans, believing, Abraham is the father.” But this point 
is placed in the clearest possible light by one fact—Abraham 
believed before he was circumcised, expressly “that he might 
be the father of all them that believe, though they be not cir- 
cumcised, that the blessing of Abraham might come upon the 
Gentiles.” 

The parties to the Abrahamic covenant, therefore, are clearly 
God and man, because Abraham, the representative of man’s 
interest in the covenant, is styled the “ father of many nations,” 
‘“‘of all that believe,” “of us all,” and “heir of the world,” 
because the condition of the covenant being spiritual, one man 
is as near to the covenant as another, and all have access to it 
because Abraham believed before he was circumcised, that the 
covenant might not be confined to the Jews but extend to all 
mankind. 

III. Hs provisions are the Son and the Spirit. 

All men know that the Gospel presents the atonement of the 
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Son of God for justification, and the agency of the Spirit for 
sanctification. If, therefore, the Abrahamic covenant had not 
included the same divine provision it would thereby have proved 
itself a distinct covenant. 

That the Abrahamic covenant embraces Christ we are fully 
assured : 

1. By the most explicit apostolic interpretation of its lan- 
guage. In his epistle to the Galatians (iii. 16), Paul says, 
“ Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He 
saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy 
seed, which is Christ.” Christ was the natural descendant of 
Abraham, and was in that sense his seed. But we must not 
rest in that thought. The great idea is, that Christ is the only 
one of all Abraham’s seed, the only being in the universe, with 
whom God could consistently covenant as a basis, a procuring 
cause, of blessings to men. Christ, therefore, on man’s part is 
the capital, all-embracing, all-efficient party. How then do 
Abraham himself and all the rest of us become parties to this 
covenant? Here is the secret. The condition of the covenant 
complied with, identifies the party with the head of the cove- 
nant. Faith unites to Christ, so that all believers are in Christ. 
God therefore covenants with them, and promises to them, sim- 
ply on account of their connection with Him. 

Who doubts that Christ is included in the Abrahamic cove- 
nant? In the seventeenth of Genesis God covenants with Abra- 
ham and his seed. In the third of Galatians, Paul says explicitly 
that the seed of Abraham in the eye of this covenant is Christ. 
This fact places an irrefragable seal upon all that has been, and 
all that shall be advanced in this argument. For if Christ, in 
God’s understanding, is indeed the seed of Abraham, then these 
six things clearly follow: The Abrahamic covenant is a stand- 
ing covenant, not confined to the old economy, but extending 
to all generations; an universal covenant, not limited to the 
Jews but opening itself to all the human family; a covenant in 
its bounty providing the Son and the Spirit; in its authority 
requiring faith on man’s part; as its reward promising salva- 
tion on the part of God; and in its designation marked by a 
heaven-appointed seal. 

2. This position is confirmed by other witnesses. 
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Zacharias, father of John the Baptist, testifies that the Abra- 
hamic covenant includes the Saviour, and is at work in the 
times of the Gospel: Luke i. 68-74, ‘“ Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel, for He hath visited and redeemed His people, 
and hath raised up a horn of salvation for us in the house of 
David, as He spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, which 
have been since the world began, to perform the mercy pro- 
mised to our fathers, and to remember His holy covenant, the 
oath which He sware to our father Abraham.” God raised up 
this horn—Christ, in performance of his covenant with Abra- 
ham. Does not that covenant include Christ? Mary too, 
contemplating the birth of the Saviour, ascribes his coming into 
the world to the Abrahamic covenant: “ He hath holpep His 
servant Israel, in remembrance of His mercy; as He spake to 
our fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed forever.” Mary refers 
the work of Christ to God’s fidelity to His covenant to Abra- 
ham and his seed forever. Does not that covenant include 
Christ ? 

3. This fact is still farther attested by the time and manner 
of the confirmation of the Abrahamic covenant. 

Paul assures us that long before the institution of the Mosaic 
economy the Abrahamic covenant was confirmed by God in 
Christ, (Gal. iii. 17). If so, then that covenant must have in- 
cluded the Saviour from its earliest inception. 

4, This glorious truth is sealed by the declared end of Christ’s 
sufferings and work on Calvary. 

It is inspired language that ‘ Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” But why? 
“‘ That the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles 
through Jesus Christ.” If the blessing of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant looks to Christ crucified as a channel,—as means to an 
end,—does not that covenant include Christ ? 

If Christ is the seed of the covenant; if He is an horn of 
salvation in performance of the covenant; if He is an helper of 
Israel in remembrance of the covenant; if He is God’s confir- 
mation of the covenant; if He is a curse for us to secure the 
blessings of the covenant; then, of a truth, the Abrahamic 


covenant embraces Christ and was always a nullity without 
Him. 
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The Abrahamic covenant provides the Spirit also. 

It follows as a matter of course if the Son is embraced, that 
the Spirit is not excluded. It is the propitiation of the Son 
that opens the way for the dispensation of the Spirit. It is the 
Son who sends the Spirit. Nay, the Holy Spirit himself is the 
Spirit of the Son. If, therefore, the covenant of Abraham in- 
cludes the one it must include the other also. 

But we have express Scripture testimony on this head. We 
are told that Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law being made a curse for us, “that the blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ; that we 
might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.” (Gal. 
iii. 14.) Tere, in one inspired sentence, the blessing vouch- 
safed to Abraham and his seed in the covenant, includes in ex- 
press terms both the Son and the Spirit. Christ works to secure 
the blessing of the covenant, and the Spirit is promised as a 
part of the blessing thus secured. 

In this third feature—the provisions involved—is not the 
Abrahamic covenant identical with the Gospel? Does the Gos- 
pel provide more than the work of the Son and the Spirit? 
Does the Abrahamic covenant provide less ? 

IV. The great reqguérement from man is faith. 

All men know that faith is the all-inclusive requirement of 
the Gospel. And if the Abrahamic covenant had satisfied itself 
with anything less it would thus have proved itself an entirely 
different institution. But the Abrahamic covenant, like the 
Gospel, works through the righteousness of faith, for 

1. The promise to Abraham was through faith. 

We know that Abraham believed God before he was circum- 
cised. We know too that Abraham’s faith was counted to him 
for righteousness. We know by the Old Testament that the 
seal of the covenant was circumcision. And we know by the 
New Testament that the great import of circumcision was faith. 
For we have the testimony of an Apostle, that Abraham re- 
ceived the sign of circumcision, “a seal of the righteousness of 
faith.” 

2. The promise to Abraham’s seed required faith. 

That the promise to the seed should be made on the same 
principle which carried it to the patriarch needs no vindication. 
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This the Scriptures assert, “ For it was not written for his sake 
alone that his faith was imputed to him for righteousness, but 
for us also, to whom the same righteousness shall be imputed if 
we believe.” Rom, iv. 23, 24. Therefore, as the Apostle says, 
“the promise to Abraham and his seed was not through the 
law, but through the righteousness of faith.” Rom. iii. 13. 
‘¢ Know ye therefore that they who are of faith, the same are 
the children of Abraham. So then they who are of faith the 
same are blessed with faithful Abraham.” 

Now if Abraham was justified by the righteousness of fuith ; 
if the promise to his seed is made only through the righteous- 
ness of faith ; if it was recorded in the beginning that Abraham 
obtained his righteousness by faith, precisely that we might be- 
lieve and obtain the same righteousness; if we who believe are 
the children of Abraham, and any other principle of acceptance, 
as the Apostle says, would vitiate the promise; if the seal of 
the covenant is circumcision and the scriptural meaning of cir- 
cumcision is faith ; and finally, if the provisions of the covenant 
are first, Christ a curse for us, the great object of faith, and 
second, the Spirit of Christ, the great agent of faith ; what can 
be clearer than that in the covenant of God with Abraham, the 
great requirement from man is faith? 

V. The great promise by God is Redemption. 

All men know that the grand promise of the Gospel is salva- 
tion. If the Abrahamic covenant had promised less it had 
thrown a gulf between itself and the Gospel. But that the 
Abrahamic covenant offers redemption to those who comply 
with its terms is proved, 

1. By the language of the covenant; “TI will give unto 
thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land of Canaan for 
an everlasting possession.” The land of Canaan is a common 
type of heaven, and “given as an everlasting possession,” 
would seem to enforce the propriety of this interpretation 
here. The accompanying promise, “ And I will be their God,” 
is frequently interpreted in Scripture, and always to imply 
salvation. 

2. Spiritual and saving promises are perpetually and variously 
connected with the covenant as interpreted both by Old and 
New Testament writers. Amongst others the following may 
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be found on record: “I will make an everlasting covenant 
with thee, even the sure mercies of David;’’ “ My tabernacle 
shall be with thee;” “I will be with thee and will help 
thee ;” “In thee and in thy seed, shall the nations of the 
earth be blessed ;” “Yea, I will be their God and they shall 
be my people;” “And I will give them one heart and one 
way that they may fear before me for ever ;” “I will put my 
fear in their hearts that they shall not depart from me ;” “ He 
hath clothed me in the garments of salvation and covered me 
with robes of righteousness ;”’ “‘ This is all my salvation and 
all my desire.” All this language evidently imports the salva- 
tion of the gospel. 

3. New Testament statements settle this point. 

The duty required by the covenant—faith a righteousness— 
clearly shows that salvation is the reward. The provisions se- 
cured—the Son and the Spirit—clearly show that nothing less 
than‘salvation can be the offer of the covenant. The price of 
the blessing—Christ a curse for us—settles the fact that God’s 
promise in the Abrahamic covenant is Christian redemption. 

If the language of the covenant promises Canaan for a pos- 
session, and Jehovah for a God; if the prophetic interpretation 
of the covenant includes God’s presence with them, and abode 
in them, and blessing upon them, clothing them with robes of 
righteousness and the garments of salvation; and if the New 
Testament teaches that the Abrahamic covenant requires faith, 
promises the Son and the Spirit, and needs the atonement to 
secure the blessing; then, of a truth, the great promise of God 
in the Abrahamic covenant is salvation. ‘The Church gives no 
more than redemption; the Abrahamic covenant gives no less. 

VI. Its appointed seal is an emblematic rite. 

Literal consummation consists in affixing oneself to the cove- 
nant by the act of signature and of sealing; spiritual consum- 
mation, in affixing the covenant to oneself by the solemn 
ceremonial act of appropriating its emblem. 

Where interests of great magnitude are involved it is a cus- 
tom, sanctioned by the wisdom of the world in all generations, 
that engagements between men should be literally signed and 
sealed. Man’s awful religious -responsibilities, his inborn 
liability to unfaithfulness, and the deadly consequences of sin, 
demand all the moral help which can be secured. To meet the 
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emergency a spiritual covenant emblematically consummated, 
is God’s merciful contrivance. The moral bearing of a sacra- 
ment is invaluable. Sacraments address the senses, and sum- 
mon them to give impressiveness to language. They address 
intellect, and emphasize upon it all the destroying and saving 
facts of man’s case. They address conscience, and bring up 
distinctly before it the duty to be sworn. They address pur- 
pose and agency; and bring the soul to a deliberate and solemn 
self-commitment to God. When a man approaches a sacra- 
ment, all else is thrown off from the mind, and his very exis- 
tence would seem to be shut up in the one deliberate act of 
forming and recording his vow to his Maker. Thus, in its first 
administration, the sacrament fixes on the mind a deep sense of 
final religious commitment, and through its every re-enactment 
or even remembrance, God looks in upon the soul and re-enforces 
obligation. It may be safely observed therefore of a sacrament, 
that by natural operation it combines strong moral influences 
to secure efficient moral action, and thus tends powerfully to 
sustain the fidelity of the subject. 

Baptism, one of the two sacraments of our religion, is the 
sign and the seal of the great Church-covenant in our day ; 
and it is so in two senses. It operates an adoption of the 
covenant as by literal signature ; and again, it solemnizes the 
act by an emblematic rehearsal of the covenant adopted. In 
Baptism, God comes to man and covenants with his creature, 
and man comes to God and covenants with his Maker. By the 
authorized application of water and the pronunciation of the 
Tri-une name, Jehovah engages to be the God of the subject. 
By the voluntary reception of the sacramental water and name, 
the subject engages to be the servant of the Lord. Thus, 
baptism is both the signification and the signature, the expres- 
sion and the execution of the great covenant of salvation, both 
on God’s part and on man’s. 

The plan of salvation has always required on man’s part re- 
pentance and faith, and pledged on the part of God, sanctifica- 
tion and forgiveness. All this baptism distinctly expresses. 
Baptism has a natural voice ; it is purification from defilement. 
Man’s voluntary application for God’s holy water operates a 
confession of sin. God’s application of it to sinful man expres- 
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ses his promise of sanctification. Baptism speaks too by scrip- 
tural appointment and expresses reliance upon Christ for 
remission of sins. The Master says: ‘ He that believeth and 
is baptiged shall be saved.” He therefore who comes to God’s 
minister to be baptized, professes to believe. The apostles 
summon men to be baptized for the remission of sin. He 
therefore who seeks baptism applies for justification by faith in 
Christ; while God, in administering baptism, signifies his ac- 
ceptance of the subject upon the righteousness presented. 
Thus, by natural import and scriptural teaching, the ordinance 
of baptism clearly expresses the whole religious transaction 
between God and man: on the one hand both the repentance 
and the faith required of man; on the other, both the sanctifi- 
cation and the forgiveness promised by God. But baptism is 
not language merely, but conduct also. It executes the cove- 
nant. He who enters God’s house and receives baptism at the 
hand of God’s minister thereby speaks out before heaven and 
earth his repentance toward God and his faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and this with a view to present and eternal cove- 
nant with God for salvation. So when God, through his ap- 
pointed representative solemnly administers the ordinance upon 
the person of the applicant, He too thereby speaks out on his 
part and closes the covenant with the believer by pledging the 
symbolized purification and forgiveness. But baptism goes still 
one step further. By baptism, as through a door, the subject 
verily enters into the household of God; while through baptism 
as by a personal embrace, God welcomes him to the adoption 
of a son. 

What now is Christian baptism? It is neither more nor less 
than the great covenant of salvation between God and man ex- 
pressed and executed, signed and sealed by both parties. 
Surely baptism is of God. The ordinance brings up every 
faculty of man’s nature and every word of God’s truth to im- 
press upon man’s soul the responsibility and the consolation of 
his covenant-stand at the moment when he first assumed it; 
and works to secure his final perseverance by solemnly renew- 
ing these impressions during every period of his subsequent 
life. 

The final mark of the New Testament Church—what is it ? 
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It is this. The Church has its sign and seal in an emblematic 
ordinance appointed by God for this purpose. Now if the 
Abrahamic covenant had been established and administered 
without any such sign and seal, although scripturally@dentical 
with the New Testament Church, as all the world must see, in 
the five important preceding particulars, there would still have 
existed one important difference between them. 

It is not enough to say that the Abrahamic covenant, like 
the New Testament Church, has its divinely appointed sign and 
seal. More than this is true. Substantially the sign and the 
seal of the Abrahamic covenant is the sign and the seal of the 
Gospel covenant. This is true in a general sense. Each in its 
general nature is an outward sign of an inward grace. ‘“ Bap- 
tism is not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience toward God.” 1st Peter iii. 21. 
‘“‘ Neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh, but 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the 
letter.” Rom. ii. 29. Each too, in its general office, is the 
covenant of a purity required of man (Gen. xvii. 11), and pro- 
mised by God (Deut. xxx. 6). But the similitude between bap- 
tism and circumcision is not confined to their general features ; 
it is exact in every important particular. Four things define 
Christian baptism: 1. By its nature, baptism expresses purifica- 
tion from defilement. So does circumcision. Jer. iv. 4. 2. By 
scriptural appointment, baptism stands for faith a righteousness. 
So does circumcision. Rom. iv. 11. 38. By baptism the subject 
speaks out his repentance and faith covenanting with God, and 
God pledges purification and pardon covenanting with the sub- 
ject. Precisely this is the operation in circumcision. Gen. xvii. 
11. 4. In the very use of baptism the subject literally enters 
into God’s family, and is received by Him. Exactly so was it 
with him who was circumcised of old. Phil. iii. 3. 

Respecting this last feature of the New Testament Church— 
the appointed seal, an emblematic rite—is not the Abrahamic 
covenant identical with the New Testament Church? The 
covenant of the Church in our day carries a sign and a seal 
appointed of God, and embodying the substance of the covenant, 
both on God’s part and on man’s. The covenant of the Church 
in Abraham’s day employed a sign and a seal equally appointed 
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of God and descriptive of the respective pledges of the parties. 

It follows that the Abrahamic covenant and the Gospel 
economygor New Testament Church, are one and the same 
instituti@e 

It will be readily granted if we separate from any given in- 
stitution a permanent character, and make it of temporary ob- 
ligation ; or if we separate from it its parties, God and man, and 
substitute any other parties; or if we separate from its provi- 
sions, the Son and the Spirit ; or if we separate from its require- 
ments, faith a righteousness ; or if we separate from its promise, 
eternal salvation; or if we separate from its consummation, a 
divine seal emblematic of the covenant; if any of these things 
be separated, we thereby prove that it is not the New Testa- 
ment Church. But if we show an institution of which these 
six things are true: First, itis a divine arrangement as durable 
as the world. Second, its parties are God and man. Third, 
its provisions are the Son and the Spirit. Fourth, its require- 
ment is faith a righteousness. Fifth, its promise is final salva- 
tion. Sixth, its consummation is a divine rite embodying the 
covenant. Is not that institution the Gospel economy ? the New 
Testament Church? If any man denies this proposition what 
can he say? Certainly such an institution fills up the defini- 
tion of the Church precisely. What is lacking? Here is the 
Founder of the Church! And the permanency of the Church! 
And the parties of the Church! And the provisions of the 
Church! And the requirement of the Church! And the re- 
ward of the Church! And the seal of the Church! And what 
of the Church is not here? If any man will do himself the 
justice to study out what he means by “The Church,” we are 
persuaded he will find every constituent of it in the patriarchal 
economy. ; 

We present two brief confirmations of this doctrine. 

1st. The necessary identity of the Church in the two dispen- 
sations. 

The Church must be the same in all ages, because the founda- 
tions are the same. What is the Church? The body through 
which is accomplished the plan of God for saving lost man, 
through Jesus Christ. What are the foundations of the Church? 
The great governing foundations are two-fold—God’ nature 
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and relations on the one part, and man’s nature and relations 
on the other. These are always the same. On the one hand, 
God’s perfect character and His creating, preserving, bless- 
ing, and governing relations are always one and@fhe same 
to allmen. Man’s accountable nature, fallen state, and infi- 
nite dependence are certainly one and the same in all ages 
of the world. Clearly, therefore, the plan of mercy grow- 
ing up out of these elements can never essentially vary. Now 
if the nature of things, the history of the Church, and the word 
of God assure us that the two dispensations are not two reli- 
gions, then the unity of the Church in both makes it certain 
that our interpretation of the Abrahamic covenant is correct. 
For the Gospel properties ascribed to the Abrahamic covenant 
must be found somewhere in the Old Testament. Can we find 
them in the Decalogue? Can we find them in the covenant of 
Sinai? Where are they if not in God’s gracious covenant with 
the patriarch. 

2. Express Scripture declarations. 

It is the word of Paul, “If ye be Christ’s then are ye Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” (Gal. iii. 29). 
If you are Christ’s, you are as closely identified with the Gos- 
pel, with our New Testament Church, as you can possibly be. 
But if you are Christ’s, if you are in the Gospel, if you are of 
the Church, this very fact makes you the seed of Abraham, 
connects you this day with that covenant which God of old 
made with the patriarch. Settle this fact that you are a Chris- 
tian, and you have settled another fact, that you are under the 
Abrahamic covenant. You cannot be in Christ and out of 
Abraham. For an apostle says, “If ye are Christ’s then are 
ye Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the promise.” This 
is just saying, if you cannot tear away the Gospel from Christ, 
you cannot tear it away from the Abrahamic covenant. 

Again. Paul opens his way to the previous text by this an- 
nouncement: ‘The Scripture foreseeing that God would jus- 
tify the heathen through faith, preached before the Gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed.” Gal. 
iii. 8. This, in substance, is the summing up of the Abrahamic 
covenant. The first thought, justification by faith, and the 
second, the blessing of the nations in the seed of Abraham, 
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make up its ordinary description. This passage identifies itself 
with the Gospel in two ways. The apostle’s description of the 
Abrahamic covenant is an exact description of the Gospel. 
What is the Gospel? Christ for man and justification by faith. 
The Abrahamic covenant includes them both. First, “In thy 
seed—Christ—shall all the nations be blessed.’ Tere in the 
Abrahamic covenant we have Christ for man. Again, “ Fore- 
seeing that God would justify the heathen through faith,” as 
well as Abraham, the Jew. Here in the Abrahamic covenant 
we have justification by faith. Thus the Abrahamic covenant 
is the Gospel, that is, itis a system of salvation by Jesus Christ 
which of old justified Abraham by faith, and is now justifying 
the heathen on the same principle. But this passage involves 
express as well as argumentative testimony to the identity of 
the New Testament and the Abrahamic covenant. The New Tes- 
tament name is given to the Old Testament covenant. The apos- 
tle expressly affirms this covenant with Abraham to be “ The 
Gospel.” God of old made a covenant with Abraham. In so 
doing, the apostle says, ‘‘ He preached the Gospel unto Abra- 
ham.” If the Scripture, or the Scripture’s God, knows what the 
Gospel is, the Abrahamic covenantis the Gospel: nor can mortal 
deny it save at the expense of being wise above what is written. 


INFERENCE. 


If the doctrine advanced be true, then CHRISTIAN PARENTS 
ARE BOUND TO PRESENT THEIR CHILDREN FOR BAPTISM. 

It is a remarkable fact that there is one duty enjoined by the 
Abrahamic covenant which is not only styled the keeping of the 
covenant, but in one form or other is frequently repeated in the 
language of the covenant. This is the application of the sign 
and the seal of the covenant to the person of the seed. God 
says to the patriarch, ‘Ye shall circumcise the flesh of your 
foreskin and it shall be a token of the covenant betwixt me and 
you.” He whose alone right it was to limit or extend the cove- 
nant and its token, of His own good pleasure, has placed on 
record this additional emphatic language, ‘ Z'his is the covenant 
which ye shall keep between me and you and thy seed after 
thee, every male child among you shall be cireumeised.” The 
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Abrahamic covenant is the New Testament Church. What 
right has any member of the Gospel-Church to violate a princi- 
ple so strongly taught in the covenant with Abraham ? 

I. Our brethren respond, the Abrahamic covenant belonged 
to the old dispensation and is not binding in the new. 

We now respectfully inquire, Where is there the shadow of an 
argument to establish this assumption ? 

1. Where in reason ? Do not the nature and the relations 
of the parties, God and man, necessarily define true religion? 
This will not be disputed. Are not the nature and the rela- 
tions of God and man at all times the same? This will not be 
denied. How then can we escape the inference that in all es- 
sential particulars God’s religion in the day of Abraham must 
be God’s religion in the day of Christ, and consequently bind- 
ing upon this generation? Again: Can we form any idea of 
the New Testament Church apart from that permanency, those 
parties, those provisions, that requirement, that promise, and 
that seal, recorded above as constituting the Church of God in 
the Christian dispensation ? 

2. In the Seriptures, where do we find the slightest counte- 
nance of this opinion ? 

God’s great church arrangement in the days of Abraham, as 
we have shown, stands and works in our day. The New Tes- 
tament tells us that there were two covenants in the old dis- 
pensation. ‘The one a covenant of law, the other a covenant 
of grace. The former was styled the “ Sinai,” the “ Hagar,” 
the ‘‘bond-woman”’ covenant. This law-covenant “ gendered 
to bondage,’ and was cast out. In strongest antithesis the 
apostle brings up the covenant of the “free-woman,” the 
“Sarah,” the Abrahamic covenant. Of this he makes a singular 
and decisive averment: this is ‘the covenant which was con- 
firmed before of God in Christ,” and therefore a covenant 
essentially immutable. For who can reason more clearly than 
this: if a man’s covenant, being confirmed, must stand—God’s 
covenant, confirmed, cannot fail ? 

But God has said, “‘ This is my covenant,” that ye apply the 
token thereof to your child. If the Abrahamic covenant works 
in our day, and if the Abrahamic covenant commands the 
parent to apply the sign and seal of the covenant to the person 
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of his child, why is not every Christian bound to present his 
child for baptism ? 

We have been rejoiced, though not surprised, to hear that 
some of the most excellent and learned of our brethren who are 
not considered to hold our doctrine in the premises, do yet 
preach from the pulpit the present obligation of the Abrahamic 
covenant. Sooner or later, the whole Church of God, it would 
seem, must come to this faith. But why then do they not en- 
join the baptism of children? Because they hold with their 
brethren, 

II. That the sign and the seal of the Abrahamie covenant is 
laid aside in the New Testament dispensation. 

Our brethren must bear with us while we respectfully renew 
the inquiry, where can evidence be found to sustain such a con- 
viction ? 

1. What dictate of reason calls for the preservation of the 
covenant, but the abandonment of its sign and seal? During 
the first half of the world’s existence, Jehovah subjected every 
male on earth who followed his counsels, to strong physical 
pangs, that through the bloody rite of circumcision, mankind 
might derive two important advantages. First, that they might 
impressively learn, on the one hand, their helpless depravity 
and condemnation; on the other, His gracious promise both of 
purification and of pardon. And again, that through the same 
appointed sign and seal, mankind might be led to a solemn 
covenant-dedication of themselves and of their families to God’s 
service, and be strengthened and comforted in the discharge of 
covenant obligations by God’s emphatic assurance of seasonable 
codperation. Now, if the generations of the old world in the 
service of God derived so much light and strength and comfort 
from the appointed sign and seal of the covenant, why do not 
we of this generation in the same service equally need its sea- 
sonable help? If a wise and merciful God did thus attribute 
so much importance to this sign and seal of old, as to style it 
“his covenant,” and the neglect of it the rejection of his cove- 
nant, (Gen. xvii. 10, 14), why should he order its abandonment 
in these days? 

2. What word of Holy Writ suggests the thought that God 
is administering his covenant without a sign and seal in our 
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day? Are we reminded that circumcision is abolished? Very 
true! But recall another fact; circumcision, in its outward 
nature, never was the sign and the seal of God’s great Church 
covenant, but the sign and the seal of only one dispensation of 
it. A dispensation of a covenant has respect simply to the out- 
ward form of its administration, and may be changed a thousand 
times without touching the integrity of the covenant, even in 
its sign and seal. The setting aside of circumcision, therefore, 
may be nothing more than the exchange of one sensible form 
of representation for another more suitable to the genius of the 
new administration. The form of the sign and seal of God’s 
great covenant with man is changed with the dispensation, but 
so also has the form of the Passover been changed, and the form 
of public worship has been changed, and the form of the min- 
istry, and the day of the Sabbath. And this is all that can be 
changed, the forms of things essential to the Church of God. 
For if religion is and must be the same in all generations, then 
the great leading principles of religion at one time must prevail 
at all times. Was it necessary to the cause of religion that 
there should be a sabbath in ancient times? Then we must 
find a sabbath in the present dispensation, and we do. Was it 
necessary that there should be public worship in ancient times? 
Then we must find public worship in the present dispensation, 
and we do. Was it necessary that there should be a ministry 
to represent Godamongst men? Then we must find a ministry 
in our day, and we do. Now was it necessary that there should 
be an appointed sign and seal to impress man’s mind through 
his senses; to rouse man’s conscience by a sacramental commit- 
ment of himself and family to God; and to encourage man’s 
heart by God’s signed and sealed assurance of gracious codpe- 
ration? Then we must find such a sign and seal at work in 
our day, and we do. Baptism is the refreshing sign and seal 
of the gracious Christian dispensation of the great covenant, as 
circumcision was the painful token of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation of the same covenant. 

It is said that baptism does not come in the place of circum- 
cision. If it does not we will show our brethren a marvel. 
Baptism utters every word and works every end of circumcision 
perfectly. Circumcision, as to its nature, is heavenly language 
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of spiritual things through a sensible sign,—so is baptism pre- 
cisely. Circumcision in its natural import declares, “I am 
defiled and must be cleansed,” on man’s part; “‘ you are defiled 
and I will cleanse you,” on God’s part. This is the natural 
language of baptism precisely. Circumcision was set up to sig- 
nify faith on man’s part, and its imputation to him for righteous- 
ness upon God’s part. So, too, baptism was instituted to express 
faith on man’s part, and remission of sin on God’s part precisely. 
In circumcision man says, “‘I covenant with thee, oh God, re- 
penting of my sin, and looking through faith to offered righteous- 
ness ;”’ and God responds, “I covenant with thee, my believing 
child, and will wash your impurity and accept your righteous- 
ness.’ So does baptism speak out the very same voices of the 
parties precisely. Finally: Circumcision carried the party 
into the visible family of God, and brought the arms of the 
father round his adopted child. Here, too, baptism accom- 
plishes the very work of circumcision precisely. 

Circumcision touched three things only: God, man, and the 
covenant between them. Baptism touches only three things: 
God, man, and the covenant between them. Every bearing 
of circumcision upon God, man, and the covenant, baptism car- 
ries out toward God, man, and the covenant, with precisely the 
same spirit, thought and intent. In a word, by God’s appoint- 
ment circumcision expresses and executes the great covenant of 
grace between God and man in ancient times. So, by God’s 
appointment, baptism expresses and executes the great covenant 
of grace between God and man in modern times. What then 
can that man mean who says that baptism does not come in the 
place of circumcision? And what can Paul mean when he 
makes baptism follow circumcision in the same sentence, and 
pronounces baptism the circumcision of our dispensation? “In 
whom also you are circumcised with the circumcision made 
without hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh 
by the circumcision of Christ—buried with him in baptism.” 
Col. ii. 11, 12. 

The argument may be summed up in a word. The Scrip- 
tures assure as that the Abrahamic covenant works in our day. 
The Scriptures assure us that one integral element of the 
covenant is this: its deliberate and solemn consummation by 
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the parties respectively in and through their own personal act 
of signing and sealing the covenant. Now since no voice of 
reason or Scripture indicates its repeal in the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, like every other part of this standing covenant, the sign 
and the seal of the covenant stands also, and is of obligation in 
our day. But the covenant itself distinctly requires that its 
appointed sign and seal should be applied to the child of the 
believer. Why then does not every believer present his child 
for baptism ? 

The third and last objection of our brethren is this :— 

III. Baptism is indeed the sign and the seal of the Gospel- 
Church, but it is to be applied to the believer only, and not to 
his children. 

Permit us once more respectfully to inquire, Where in all 
revelation to reason or to faith can man find authority for this 
limitation? A covenant of mercy with guilty man it belonged 
alone to God to make. A sign and a seal to this covenant it 
belonged alone to God to affix. The application of this sign 
and seal it belonged alone to God to determine. What has God 
done? By the very language of institution as well as by the 
uniform administration of the covenant, God commands that the 
token of the covenant shall be extended to two parties—to the 
believer and to his seed. What right has man to restrain the 
application of this sign and seal to one party only? 

1. What in reason ? 

What in the foundations of the covenant? The natures and 
the relations of God and man are alike unchanged in the old 
dispensation and in the new. If, therefore, the foundations of 
the covenant called for the application of the token to the child 
of the believer in the early periods of the Church, the same 
foundations call just as strongly for the application of the token 
to the child of the believer in the later periods of the Church. 
Does it not seem an outrage upon the basis of the covenant to 
hold that it suggests the limitation of the sign and seal to the 
parent only ? 

What in the spirit of the covenant? Without the child’s 
consent the parent brings him into the world, places him under 
Jaw, imparts to him his own corruption, and opens upon his soul 
the assaults of the world, the flesh and the devil; and there the 
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child is, largely by his parents’ act, a guilty, helpless, hopeless 
immortality! Bear in mind, God made the heart of the parent 
tolove the child almost as himself. When, therefore, the parent’s 
mind has been enlightened, his heart circumcised, his sin for- 
given, his soul adopted, and, in testimony of all this, when his 
very person has been solemnly signed and sealed by God’s ap- 
pointment; what an agony must ever wring the heart of that 
considerate parent, as he looks out from the bosom of God’s 
family upon his unsealed, excluded child, and feels that there 
is no hope of relief on earth! Here lect us inquire, what is the 
spirit of the covenant on God’s part? Surely it is the richest, 
strongest sympathy with the adopted soul! God feels for him 
in all the state of his nature and gloriously relieves him there. 
God feels for him in all the state of his relations and gloriously 
relieves him there. When our sympathizing God sees the pa- 
rental feelings of this father, agonized deeply by the exclusion 
of his child from the family of heaven, intensely by the convic- 
tion that his own hand had largely wrought the mischief, and 
desperately by the assurance that creation can lend him no 
help, shall He feel for this father every where, save where 
his heart is swelled to bursting by the marked disinherison of 
his own child by his own father, and there shall God leave him 
unpitied, unrelieved? Rather is it not just like the spirit of 
our heavenly Father in all other parts of the covenant to cry 
out to the smitten, desperate parent, ‘Come! bring your child 
tome. Put him in my arms. If creation cannot help you I 
will. I will place him in my family by your side. I will even 
fix the sign and the seal of my covenant upon his person; and 
he shall stand or fall largely according to your fidelity or un- 
faithfulness ?”’ The spirit of the covenant on man’s part, what 
is it? The Christian loves his child as he loves his own soul. 
He had been toiling, by God’s help, to throw off his own cor- 
ruption, why should he not seek God’s grace to wash the heart 
of his beloved child? He had been struggling, by God’s help, 
to bring his own sins to the blood of Jesus, why should he 
not struggle, by God’s help, to bring the blood of atonement to 
sprinkle the soul of his child? He had sought for his own soul 
the counsels, sympathies and prayers of God’s people, why 
should he not desire these same blessings for his child? He 
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had accepted God’s overtures, and through the appointed sign 
and seal dedicated himself to his Maker. In every other mat- 
ter without exception, he acts for his child; why should he not 
in this contingency also act for him who cannot act for himself, 
and in like manner dedicate his child to the God of his salva- 
tion? Surely it would seem in strong accord with man’s spirit 
in all other parts of the covenant, nay, but a fair expression of 
his faith in God, that he should surrender to him his child also 
under a sealed covenant of religious education. Does it not 
seem, therefore, an outrage upon the spirit of the covenant, 
both on God’s part and on man’s, to affirm that it suggests the 
limitation of its sign and seal to the believer only ? 

What in the object of the covenant? The great object of the 
covenant is to glorify God in the salvation of men. In renew- 
ing and sanctifying the heart of man the Spirit presents truth 
on the page of Holy Writ, by the voice of the preacher and 
signally in the use of sacramental signs. ‘These religious rites 
were appointed of God expressly to emphasize saving truth, 
enforce it upon the wayward mind, and thus bring the soul to 
swear to God under all the advantages of aroused thought, set- 
tled“conviction, and fixed purpose. In the day of the revelation 
of all things it shall be seen, that the sacraments of the church 
wrought powerfully and especially in keeping man faithful to 
covenant. But where in all human society is the strong moral 
influence of a sacrament more needed than in this very relation 
of parent and child? Where would it accomplish more for 
human salvation? Only let any one generation of parents be 
faithful and the world is converted. Fix your mind upon this 
capital fact in the ancient covenant. In the presence of God, 
to secure parental fidelity, circumcision imposed upon the parent 
a vow of faithful family education. This is indicated by the 
act of the parent. Circumcision was the seal of a vow. What 
was that vow? When Abraham circumcised himself, he cut off 
defilement from his body, and applied to it the symbol of 
purity. Thus he vowed that he would put away sin and live 
holy to the Lord. When Abraham’s child was circumcised, a 
vow of holiness to the Lord was recorded upon his person, and 
Abraham’s hand had placed it there. Surely by this act 
Abraham stipulates that he will do what he can to make the 
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child holy. God’s command teaches the same lesson. God 
said to Abraham, “ Every male child among you shall be cir- 
cumcised.”” By God’s direction Abraham took his children 
and circumcised them with his own hand. Thus God com- 
manded Abraham to do that which vowed the holiness of the 
child. Of course, God bound the parent to educate the child 
to holiness. 

God’s interpretation of his interview with the patriarch settles 
this point. The Abrahamic covenant is recorded in the seven- 
teenth chapter of Genesis. In the eighth chapter, God alludes to 
the covenant and proceeds to say of Abraham, “ I know him that 
he will command his children and household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of justice and judgment, that the Lord may 
bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of him.” The 
instruction is palpable. The promise of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant was in part conditioned upon the fidelity of the patriarch 
in the religious education of his children. ‘Thus by the act of 
the parent, the direction of God, and God’s interpretation of 
both, we do assuredly know that the circumcision of a child 
under the ancient form of the great church covenant, imposed 
upon the parent a solemn vow to train him up for God. 

Now, if the great object of the covenant is to bring the world 
to holiness; and if a religious sacrament is so well adapted to 
secure fidelity to the vow recorded ; would it not greatly facili- 
tate the design of the covenant if all the parents of the church 
were summ@ned into the sanctuary there to record their sacra- 
mental vow, that they will faithfully codperate with God to 
educate their children for the kingdom of heaven? Does it 
not seem, therefore, an outrage upon the object of the covenant 
to limit the application of its sign and seal to one party only, 
and thus absolve all the Christian parents of future generations 
from the solemn church-vow of religious education which was 
imposed upon all the parents of the church in generations 
past ? 

What in the administration of the covenant? In the world 
of nature God placed the child in the family with its parent. 
In like manner in the spiritual world under the old economy. 
God placed the child in His own family with its parents. What 
imaginable change has passed upon the relation of parent and 
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child in changing generations? If through all the ages of the 
church’s history anterior to the advent of Jesus, heaven and 
earth saw the children of the faithful abiding with their parents 
in the visible family of God, is it not an outrage upon the spirit 
and principle of the old dispensation to change the relation of 
parent and child so violently as to limit the ordinance to one 
party only? 

The spirit and bearing of the new dispensation is still more 
unfriendly to the exclusion of the children of the Church from 
the seal of the covenant. Under the ancient administration 
gracious things were faintly shadowed through types and pro- 
phecies; under the new, the great Anti-type Himself is come 
and a clear light shines forth on every hand. Under the old, 
the laws, moral and ceremonial, sounded out their condemna- 
tions of sin, and the whole economy largely gendered to bond- 
age; but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ, and now 
promises and mercies everywhere abound. Under the old, 
worship was largely limited to one spot of the earth; the cove- 
nant was preached to one nation under heaven; the badge of 
salvation was affixed to one sex of the race. But under the 
liberalities of our most glorious day, every blessing is enlarged 
without limitation. All manner of worship is open to every 
foot of earth’s soil where the spirit of man will come to God in 
spirit and in truth; the gospel is preached to every creature 
under heaven, Gentile as well as Jew, and the baptismal badge 
of salvation is extended to the whole race, to the female as well 
as to the male. 

Now, when every other great and noble blessing, circum- 
scribed and tied up under the first economy, breaks out into 
boundless development in our day, is it not an outrage upon 
the broad and liberal genius of the Gospel, to suppose that this 
very year of jubilee, which strikes to the earth all checks and 
hindrances to God’s redeeming mercy, should strike from the 
persons of all the children of the Church that strengthening, 
comforting sign and seal of God’s covenanted adoption which 
all the narrowness of the early dispensation could not deny 
them, and should cast our offspring out of God’s family un- 
sealed to wander among the cursed heathen? The sign and 
seal of God’s covenant, so comfortably pledging God’s gracious 
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and necessary help,—why should it be granted to the children 
of our fathers in the old dispensation, but denied to our child- 
ren amidst the abounding philanthropies of the Gospel? What 
shadow of a reason for this forbidding conclusion do we find 
either in the foundations, or in the spirit, or in the object, or 
in the administration of the covenant? What one thought can 
reason allege for this chilling limitation ? 

2. What in Seripture do we find to countenance this assump- 
tion? First, it is affirmed that Christ the Master does not 
expressly teach the doctrine of infant baptism, and therefore 
refutes tt. We answer first, that Christ the Master does not 
formally repeal the doctrine of the church membership of 
infants, and therefore establishes it. 

Christ, it is said, does not announce the doctrine. Why 
should he utter one word upon the subject? The Abrahamic 
covenant! Is it not the Christian Church? Is it not the pri- 
mary law of the kingdom of Christ? There is the doctrine. 
There—in the very first record of the Christian Church. 
There—in the very constitution of the kingdom of Christ. 
There is the principle laid down with preéminent distinctness, 
that the token of the covenant shall be affixed to the children 
of the covenanting party. Why shonld He call up the doc- 
trine in language? here it is, in the faith of every member 
of the church of God; every member without exception! There 
it is, within the knowledge of every man who is not a member ! 
Where is the necessity of one word of further instruction? 
Who denies it? Who doubts it? Who is ignorant of it? Why 
should He open his lips upon the subject? There is the doc- 
trine practically embodied before every man’s eyes! There 
are all the children of the Church, round about in every direc- 
tion, every one of them wearing the sign and the seal of the 
great Church covenant, and all the world consenting both to 
the authority and the benignity of the arrangement. This 
recorded command to apply the sign and the seal of God’s 
saving covenant to the seed of the believer, if Jesus Christ did 
not purpose to repeal it, why should he waste one breath to 
teach it? Why, when the fundamental law of the church 
clearly enjoins it? When the faith of every friend and foe of 
the Church strongly embraces it? When the practice of every 
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member of the Church publicly expresses it? and when not a 
solitary tongue on earth is lifted up against it? Who can fail 
to feel the force of this appeal? Here, for example, is a Pres- 
byterian pulpit which does not publicly disclaim the doctrine 
of infant baptism. Then its silence teaches the doctrine. For 
there is nothing now to gainsay the standards of the Church ; 
nothing now to oppose the avowed faith of the Church; nothing 
now to set aside the uniform practice of the Church. 

Brethren! Christ held your doctrine or ours ; that children 
should not, or should be baptized. If He held your doctrine, 
necessity is upon him, and he must speak out. For the stand- 
ards of the church, and the faith of the church, and the prac- 
tice of the church, and universal public sentiment are all 
against him; and to put down this mighty testimony of God in 
the past, and set up an opposite sentiment and practice for the 
future—nothing can avail short of an express and authoritative 
countermanding of all prior teaching. But this Christ did not 
do, and you acknowledge it. Then He does not hold your 
doctrine. If He held our doctrine, there was no necessity for 
the utterance of a word. His silence leaves unsilenced and 
operative upon the world, all the fundamental, well known and 
well received teachings of God in the prior dispensation. 

Again. On various occasions the language and conduct of 
Jesus are such, that He will certainly be understood to teach 
the doctrine of infant baptism, if He does not expressly dis- 
claim it. 

When pious mothers of old brought their infants to Jesus, 
however plausible the interpretation that their little children 
were presented simply to be touched and to be prayed for, 
certain other things in the history were unquestionably true, 
and doubtless contributed to make up the mind which impelled 
these mothers to visit the Saviour. 1. John and Jesus had 
solemnly testified to Judea, that the old dispensation was pass- 
ing away, and that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. These 
mothers believed the proclamation, for had they deemed Jesus 
an impostor, they never had sought His blessing upon their 
children. The changes! The changes that are to take place! 
What are these changes? How will God’s people be affected 
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by them? What disposition will they make of our children ? 
These, these are the things which God has emphatically com- 
manded the people to lay to heart and expect. Doubtless the 
serious and pious of the land did think and feel deeply concern- 
ing the great coming change. Nor is it possible to conceive, 
at such a time as this, that these mothers should have been 
indifferent to the dispositions and purposes of the acknowledged 
Head and Founder of the new order of things respecting them- 
selves and their children. Though the new forms were not yet 
introduced, still it was a perfectly natural effect of the preach- 
ing and miracles of the Saviour and his forerunner, that these 
good women should bring their children to Jesus with a view, 
by some simple method, and if it was a custom, as some say, 
to bring children to eminently pious persons to be touched and 
prayed for, then by this step, to seck the Saviour’s blessing 
upon their offspring, and learn the temper cf the new economy 
toward them. 2. The religion of these mothers, it must not 
be forgotten, had scarcely furnished them the very faintest 
conception of spiritual blessings unsealed. It is highly proba- 
ble that they had never seen or heard of a human being whom 
they judged to possess one spiritual favor from heaven, who did 
not carry in his person, or in the person or persons of him or 
them who represented her, the mark, the appointed outward 
mark of God’s adoption. The children in their arms bore the 
sign and seal of covenant mercy, and this doubtless encouraged 
them to anticipate His gracious consideration in their behalf. 
As they had no conception of holy blessings corporeally un- 
sealed, of God’s favors dispensed to those who did not carry 
the mark of God’s adoption, they would naturally infer if their 
children did receive spiritual favor at the hand of Jesus, in the 
proper time and way, they would also receive the appointed 
mark of connection with his people. Thus the whole drift of 
their sentiments and of their circumstances would powerfully 
expose these mothers to misunderstand the teachings of Jesus, 
if He favored their application but did not distinctly apprise 
them, that their children, under His dispensation, would have 
no visible connection with God’s kingdom. 3. Jesus knows all 
their mind. Now, if He knew that the kingdom of heaven 
would soon strike the seal of God’s covenant from the persons 
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of all the children of the Church, and to the dismay of every 
parent in Judea publicly amalgamate them with the children 
of the heathen, is it not highly probable that He will undeceive 
these applicants by direct explanation upon the subject? If 
He has such a message from God, is not this the very time and 
place to deliver it? Is it not certain that He will at least 
carefully avoid all such language and conduct as is calculated 
to awaken the very slightest expectation of any sensible con- 
nection between their children and the kingdom of heaven? 
What does He do? Does He utter one word designed to 
instruct these anxious mothers, that, in the dispensation of His 
favors, they must not expect their children to receive any such 
mark of God’s acceptance as shall visibly distinguish them from 
the children of the heathen? Nota word! On the contrary, 
all His conduct and language assure them that the same com- 
fortable testimonies of heavenly favor which had always con- 
stituted so essential a part of their every idea of divine blessing 
they and their children should certainly receive. Mark the 
interview! Some would throw discouragement upon the hopes 
which were swelling in the breasts of these mothers. The con- 
duct of the disciples would fain indicate that there would exist 
no very strong sympathy, no very close connection between 
the Founder of the New Economy and the children of God’s 
people. But how promptly did Jesus come to their relief! 
He substantially responded, “I am the Founder and Head of 
the kingdom of heaven. Little children are not to be sepa- 
rated from the kingdom hereafter, any more than they have 
been heretofore. Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Matt. 
xix. 14. It is scarcely plausible to say, that the last words of 
the Saviour teach that the kingdom of heaven consists of per- 
sons who possess childlike dispositions. What had this to do 
with the spirit and object of these mothers? This construction 
violates two most important rules of interpretation. It forces 
the language of the speaker. The phrase, “ childlike disposi- 
tions,” is not found in the passage or the context. “Little 
children” is the clear antecedent of the term “such,” “ of such 
little children,” is the language. The very first law of inter- 
pretation requires that words be understood in their most 
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known and usual signification. The Greek term zoovzwr signi- 
fics, “‘ these and the like.” What Jesus said, therefore, is 
clearly this, “ Of these little children and their like, is the 
kingdom of heaven composed.” Again: This construction 
forces the sense of the speaker. Only give the words of the 
Saviour their plain simple meaning, and they express a clear 
thought. Little children are component parts of the kingdom 
of heaven, and should be brought to Christ, because the mem- 
bers should be connected with their head. Nor need it be 
denied that it might also have been in His mind, that there was 
a peculiar impropriety in excluding little children, because they 
and those like them are especially in character near to the king- 
dom of heaven. As thus: These are members of the kingdom; 
of all persons do not exclude these little ones, and those like 
them. But conecde that the language of Jesus does not of 
itself teach the doctrine of infant baptism with absolute clear- 
ness, yet His failure to repeal the teaching of the Abrahamic 
covenant, does. Place the history before you. The children 
of believers have always been members of the kingdom of God; 
and the thought of their possible exclusion may never have 
entered the mind of a Jew. The Jewish world are summoned 
to prepare for a new dispensation of this kingdom. These 
mothers bring their children, wearing the mark of present 
membership, to seek for them the blessings of the Head of the 
new administration. He proclaims, in their hearing, to all 
who surround Him, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.” If 
the language of the Saviour, apart from its connection, did not 
incontrovertibly establish the doctrine of infant membership, 
the circumstances of the case more than supply its lack of ex- 
plicitness. It is a rule in the construction of language, that 
words are always to be understood in the sense in which the 
speaker knows that the hearer will understand them. These 
women! consider the customs of their country and their reli- 
gious education on the one hand, and their state of anxious 
inquiry concerning the prospects of their children, which the 
spirit of the times called for on the other, and what possible 
interpretation could they have put upon the Saviour’s conduct 
and language, other than this: ‘‘ Whereas your children have 
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been hitherto distinguished from the children of the heathen, 
by visible adoption into God’s family under the Abrahamic 
covenant, so shall it be with them in the kingdom of heaven ?” 

Shortly anterior to the ascension of the Saviour, He delivered 
to Ilis disciples the memorable apostolic commission in this 
language: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ Matt. xxviii. 19. By this commission who are 
the subjects of baptism? Clearly those who are taught. Go 
teach the nations—baptizing them; baptizing—the taught. 
What is the teaching here commanded? The meaning cannot 
be mistaken. The Greek word padyzevoares expresses this idea 
precisely, —‘“ Causing to be discipled.” The general idea is 
involved in the common Gospel address, “ Believe and be bap- 
tized; “ Repent and be baptized,” for repentance’ and faith 
are marks of discipleship. There are other terms, however, 
which more precisely express the import of the word teach in 
this passage. From Judaism and Heathenism go convert the 
nations to Christianity. There is still another word, if possi- 
ble, more exactly synonymous with the capital term in the com- 
mission, “Go ye, therefore, and proselyte the nations, baptizing 
them,” &c., ‘Go bring them over to the spiritual and practical 
adoption of my religion.” It may be advanced, therefore, as 
an incontrovertible truth taught in this passage, that Christ 
required His apostles to baptize those whom they had disci- 
pled—those whom they had proselyted. The question returns 
upon us with increased responsibility. What exactly in this 
commission did Christ mean that His apostles should do when 
he commanded them to disciple—to proselyte the nations? A 
well-established principle of interpretation settles with perfect 
precision the proper reply to this question. Language is 
always to be understood in view of the sentiments and usages 
of the party speaking and the party addressed. Jesus and His 
apostles were Jews. The opinions and the practices of the 
Jews in regard to proselyting must therefore fix decisively the 
meaning of this passage. Who doubts this? Every man knows 
that things are not formed to fit words, but words are chosen to 
express things. The word proselyte, therefore, must come to 
the then prevalent practice of the Jews for its signification. 
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For certainly we perpetrate the most violent absurdity if we 
attempt to force the ancient practice of the Jews into conform- 
ity to any independent notion, which we may choose to enter- 
tain, of the meaning of a word. This matter of proselyting 
among the Jews, what was it? What did they do when they 
proselyted the stranger to Judaism? The answer is this,— 
they proselyted him by the act of circumcision. Who were the 
parties circumcised when proselytism was practised by the 
Jews? ‘The answer is at hand. The parties circumcised were 
always the children with the parents, and this was an every-day 
fact with which Jesus and His apostles and all the Jews were 
perfectly familiar. Jennings lays down the doctrine thus: 
“Tn proselyting, two things are observable,—1. That when a 
man becomes a proselyte all his males were to be circumcised 
as well as himself; whereby his children were admitted into 
the visible church of God on his right as the father.”* So 
say all the authorities. The idea of including the parents, in 
teaching the nations, but excluding the children, for aught we 
know, never once entered the mind of speaker or hearer. 

Concede that this text does not establish the doctrine of 
infant baptism with unquestionable certainty, still the Saviour’s 
omission under these circumstances to guard His apostles 
against the baptism of infants, affords in connection with the 
words themselves, a strong argument. The history of the 
nation, the practice of the heathen, the universal opinions and 
habits of men in their day, imperatively constrained the apos- 
tles, in the absence of the slightest countermanding word from 
Christ, to carry out baptism in the new dispensation precisely 
as they had carried out circumcision in the old. That is, they 
must baptize the children as well as the parents. 

Once more. Does not the silence of the Jews concerning 
Christ’s doctrinal treatment of their children, constitute of 
itself a standing triumph over all objections to our faith and 
practice? Call up Jewish faith respecting the position and 
the prospects of their children. They believed that God’s 
hand had placed them in the bosom of the Church. The evi- 
dence was this. They saw their children by divine authority 


* Jewish Ant., vol. i. 132. 
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wearing the sign and the seal of God’s covenanted adoption. 
They felt of course assured of their salvation. Once convince 
the Jews, therefore, that this divine mark had been obliterated 
from the persons of their children by God’s command, and you 
have forced into their minds the further conviction, that God 
had thrown out their children unsealed among the heathen, and 
doomed them to a common destruction with His enemies. Such 
a proclamation from the lips of Jesus would have inflicted a 
sudden and frightful shock upon the very deepest feeling that 
slumbered in the land of Judea. It would have struck a blow 
upon the heart of the nation, which must have roused and 
heaved the people, as no other movement within the compass of 
created agency could have done. It would have waked up an 
outburst which had stormed up and down that land with contin- 
ually augmenting violence and vengeance. But who ever heard 
the very first lisp of an objection by any Jew against the 
Saviour’s doctrinal treatment of the children of the Church? 
Oh, our brethren may rest assured, that Christ never uttered 
such a faith as theirs in the land of Judea. No never! 

Call up the heart of the Jew toward the Son of God; the 
moment Christ stood up on earth the mediator between God 
and man, he assumed a stand exactly, inexorably, fatal to all 
the political, ecclesiastical and spiritual claims and prospects of 
the Jewish nation. His teaching, character and agency never 
failed to reach their souls in precise and deadly antagonism to 
all they nationally thought, felt and hoped. The Jews, there- 
fore, deeply realized one thing, that to put down Jesus was 
vital to the rescue of their polity from impending destruction. 
To put down Jesus they felt their only refuge against an em- 
bodied terrific foreboding, set up by righteous wrath to appal 
their spirit before the time. Nor must we forget that the Jews 
were sick unto death of their multiplied, unavailing, humilia- 
ting, agonizing conflicts with the Son of God. His calm and 
lucid teachings had triumphantly vindicated all God’s assaulted 
words and ways, and laid before their own eyes and the world, 
all their own irreverence, injustice and hypocrisy; all their 
perversions, abominations and rebellions. Exasperated to the 
last degree by this terrible discipline, the governing mind of 
Judea could now bear Him no longer. They thirsted for His 
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blood. They resolved to shed it. They sought again and 
again to do so. They were chafed to distraction by their fail- 
ures. They could not sufficiently destroy his popularity with 
the people. At length lashed to desperation, in solemn con- 
clave, they upbraid each other and cry out, “What do we? 
We prevail nothing. The world is gone after Him. If we let 
Him thus alone, the Romans will’come and take away our place 
and nation.”” Had that eminent personage who ever carried 
about him such dread testimonies of God’s present authority, 
but once solemnly exclaimed, “ Henceforth the sign and seal 
of God’s covenant of adoption, in all the children of this land, 
by God’s authority, I cancel forever,” who, who can imagine 
the explosion that must have instantly followed! Parental 
affection from one end of the land to the other—oh, how sin- 
cerely agonized ! how vindictively, fiercely, fired! What would 
not such a feeling have done? Jewish frenzy too, to put down 
the power of Jesus—for years to its wit’s end, it had toiled, 
and plotted, and menaced, and failed to lay hold of one solitary 
charge that could avail to turn the tide of popular vengeance 
against Him. Are we to be told that the heart of the Jewish 
nation could have listened to the authoritative abolition of the 
most precious provision of the Abrahamic covenant from the 
mouth of its mortal foe, without one faint note of remonstrance ? 
without one feeble murmur of opposition? without one single 
effort to turn it to his disadvantage? without one solitary 
syllable of response ? If, in all the story of their fault-finding, 
there is not one sentence, not one word, projected against the 
abrogation of their children’s bill of rights in the Abrahamic 
covenant, rest assured of it, that bill of rights has never been 
repealed! Rest assured of it, Jesus never taught your doctrine 
—never held your faith! No, never! 

Secondly, It ts affirmed that the face of the Scriptures dis- 
countenances the doctrine of infant baptism. 

The subject of baptism, it is alleged, is repeatedly brought 
up in the Gospel, the party to be baptized is frequently spoken 
of, but it is written nowhere, either that infants were baptized 
or that they should be. 

This objection, analyzed, will be found to advance nothing 
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new. We respond however, that the face of the Scriptures is 
just what it should be to teach our doctrine. 

If an examination be made, it will be seen that the impres- 
sions upon this subject arise from an oversight of this one great 
truth—the unity of the Church in both dispensations. Rather 
depreciating the Old Testament, and considering the Gospel 
very much as a new religion, our brethren have refused to re- 
ceive the doctrine of the baptism of infants, for this reason 
mainly, because it is not laid down in the Gospel with that dis- 
tinctness, which, in their judgment, should mark the bearing of 
a new ordinance. But to suppose that there can be two 
religions is the grandest error that mind can commit. All 
that makes up religion is always the same. Indeed the prac- 
tice of Jesus and the Apostles, to refer to the Old Testament 
as the grand depository of all instruction and authority upon 
questions of New Testament doctrine, clearly establishes the 
unchangeableness of the Church through all dispensations. 
Now the nature of the Church, once understood, decides the 
interpretation of the Scripture, in regard to it. 

If the Gospel is indeed a new religion, we have a right to 
require that infant baptism shall stand out clearly revealed on 
its pages. But if the Church is one in both Testaments, then 
we are not permitted to discard a doctrine, simply because a 
certain portion of the Word of God does not seem to set it forth 
with unquestionable clearness. The fact is, that the tenor of 
God’s Word, wisely examined, both in the Old Testament and 
in the New, will be found to teach our doctrine precisely as we 
should have expected. 

If the Church is one, then 

1. Foundations lie in the Old Testament ; republication, ex- 
plication in the New. 

Every element of the constitution of the Church of God, we 
have found grouped together in the Abrahamic covenant. The 
Gospel, therefore, is not a laying down of new foundations. 
The old, the eternal, the immutable foundations had been put 
down long before. So far as its novelties are concerned, the 
Gospel is but the new weather-boarding of the old fabric, the 
new dress of the old body. In view of this truth how perfectly 
natural is the face of the Scriptures! The new edition of the 
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old covenant does indeed republish and explain, with more or 
less clearness and fullness, every essential element of the 
Church; but it takes care to keep us apprised that these are 
matters already made known in the prior revelation. 

Now, if foundations lie in the old economy, how unreasonable 
it is to interpret New Testament statements concerning the 
frame-work of the Church, as though nothing had been settled 
upon the subject before ! 

2. Much of the teaching of the New Testament touching the 
essentials of religion, we should expect to be just such as would 
be addressed to a party, supposed to have been previously 
pretty fairly instructed. 

If the Church of necessity must be one and the same in both 
dispensations, since the Old Testament has already laid down 
first principles, the language of subsequent exposition will very 
naturally be sometimes sententious—by allusion—incomplete. 
In a word, it will be such teaching as pre-supposes that there 
are things pertinent to the proper understanding of the words 
of the teacher already in the mind of the party addressed ; 
such teaching as will expect the pupil to interpret things 
spoken in the light of things previously taught. The face of 
the New Testament, it will not be denied, abounds in just such 
presentations of truth. How unreasonable it is, therefore, to 
interpret an apparent lack of fullness of teaching in the Gospel, 
as deciding a question, respecting the structure of the Church, 
without consulting what had been previously revealed upon the 
same point in its original organization ! 

3. On all points radical to the structure of the Church, we 
should be satisfied to find the Gospel a fair reflection of the old 
economy. 

On some points, New Testament expositions will be fuller 
and clearer; on others, they will rely more largely upon the 
foundations previously established. On the whole, the New 
Testament Church, with greater or less distinctness, will carry 
out in every particular the essential stipulations of the Abra- 
hamic covenant. So that he who has seen the face of God’s 
religion in the Old Testament will recognize its image in the 
New. Certainly the face of God’s word bears out this last in- 
ference from the unity of the Church. 
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What difference do we find between the features of the Old 
Testament and the New, respecting the precise point under 
discussion? What was the Church of God of old, in composi- 
tion? Of old, the kingdom, in part, was obviously composed 
of little children. ‘* Of such’ little children, says the Saviour, 
‘“‘ig the kingdom of heaven” in our day. Matt. xix. 14. In 
covenant description of the parties? Of old, the covenant pro- 
mise was addressed expressly “to you and to your children.” 
In our day, Peter says, expressly, ‘‘ The promise is to you and 
your children. Acts ii. 89. In general description of the seed ? 
Of old, an uncircumcised child was styled wnelean, a circum- 
cised child holy. In the New Testament also, the child of the 
unbeliever is called unclean, the child of the believer holy. 
1 Cor. vii. 14. In the visible process of introduction? Of old, 
church-members were often introduced by families. ‘ Thou 
and thy seed, and he that is born in the house, and he that is 
bought with thy money.” Gen. xvii. 10-12. So in the New 
Testament. Though the recorded cases of baptism are few in 
number and greatly abbreviated in history, yet a part of them 
were by household. Acts xvi. 15. “And when she (Lydia) 
was baptized, and her household.” Acts. xvi. 33. “ And was 
baptized, (the jailor,) he and all his, straightway.”’ 1 Cor. i. 16. 
“* And I baptized, also, the household of Stephanas.” Finally, 
one thing pre-eminently marked the child of the believer under 
the old dispensation ; he received in his person the sign and the 
seal of the covenant which his father made with God. Baptize 
the child of the Church in our day and we complete the paral- 
lel between the teachings of the Old Testament and the New 
on this subject. Where then is the argument proved upon the 
face of the Scriptures? In the light of the oneness of the 
Church in both dispensations, does not the word of God teach 
the church-membership of infants in the most natural manner 
conceivable ? 

Thirdly, it is said, that faith is the Scriptural pre-requisite of 
baptism, and therefore the ordinance should not be administered 
to infants. 

It impairs the force of this assumption to reflect that there is 
no such essential peculiarity in faith as constitutes a special 
fitness for the ordinance. Baptism is the badge of Christianity ; 
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and since the nations must turn from some form of false religion 
to reach it, it is natural that faith should present itself as the 
representative of that Christianity which the ordinance demands. 
Let it be recollected too, that the Scriptures express qualifica- 
tion for the ordinance in the use of other terms. ‘Then said 
Peter, ‘ Repent and be baptized every one of you.’”’ Acts ii. 38. 
Again, ‘Can any man forbid water that these should not be 
baptized which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we.” 
Acts x. 49. Nor should we forget that the Abrahamic cove- 
nant is substantially the Christian Church. Nothing can be 
more unreasonable, therefore, than to attempt to settle the 
membership of the Church without the slightest reference to its 
constitution. But we remark more directly, that it overthrows 
this objection to examine the prominent Scriptural authority 
upon which it is based. 

It is said, that the very sentence from the lips of the Saviour, 
which originated the ordinance of Baptism, confines its admin- 
istration to those who believe. ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature ; he that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
By this interpretation of the text, of every creature, those 
only who believe are to be baptized. The pertinency of this 
Scripture is a little ambiguous. There are two classes of the 
human family; the adult and the infant. The preaching of the 
Gospel is applicable to the one, not to the other. The common 
sense of the passage, would rather seem to be this: ‘“ Of every 
creature to whom I send you to preach the Gospel, he only 
that believes shall be baptized.” The irrelevancy of the text, 
however, is not the principal difficulty. The structure of the 
passage is fatal to the interpretation advanced. Here are two 
parts of one sentence, addressed to the same person. If the 
first part of the sentence is addressed to the infant, so is the 
second. If it is held, therefore, that the infant’s lack of faith, 
by the first section, unfits him for baptism, it must be held, 
also, that the infant’s lack of faith, by the second section, fits 
him for damnation. 

But surely this is not divine teaching. Behold the child! 
He has great natural interests but cannot look to them. God, 
in nature, appoints the parent the trustee of the child. He has 
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great social interests, but cannot protect them. Tere, too, 
universal human consent, permits the parent to do for the child, 
what he cannot do for himself. He has still more important 
spiritual interests, and we know that God often requires the 
parent to represent the child here also. But bend your 
thoughts upon this remarkable historical fact. In the forma- 
tion of the Church, God himself did set apart the parent to act 
for his child. 

Circumcision was the act whereby faith was expressed in the 
first church covenant. Therefore God commanded Abraham 
to circumcise himself. He did so and thus expressed his faith. 
Circumcision must of course express the faith of the child under 
the same covenant. But the child cannot circumcise himself. 
What is to be done? God settles this question; He commands 
the parent to act for his child and circumcise him. Accord- 
ingly, as by the circumcision of himself, Abraham expressed 
faith for himself, so by the circumcision of his child, Abraham 
expressed faith for his child. The Abrahamic covenant is the 
New Testament Church! If God, in the former, required the 
parent to act for the child and express his faith, God, in the 
latter, requires the parent to do the same. 

Should there still hang about the mind an impression that the 
faith of the subject should be personal, there is a teaching in 
the Scriptures which should satisfy it. Baptism expresses faith, 
but circumcision also expresses faith, for God built this ordinance 
purposely that it might be a distinguished sign of faith. Rom. 
iv. 11. If then, scripturally, faith is necessary to baptism ; 
scripturally, faith was just as necessary to circumcision. Yet 
circumcision, ‘a seal of thé righteousness of faith,’ was scrip- 
turally administered to the infant. Where lies the very slight- 
est scriptural difficulty in the last case, which was not scrip- 
turally removed in the first? Ifthe incapacity of the infant to 
believe did not, in ancient times, prevent his being circumcised 
on the strength of his father’s faith, why should the incapacity 
of the infant to believe, in modern times, forbid his being bap- 
tized on the same basis; especially in view of the fundamental 
fact, that in founding His Church, God commanded the parent 
to act for the child? 

If now our readers will attend to two points, they will see 
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how the Almighty addresses the conscience of parents on the 
basis of the Abrahamic covenant : 

I. The Abrahamic covenant, in its substance, is a valid cove- 
nant in our day. 

We shall not go over the arguments already adduced for this 
truth. The apostle’s climax is all we shall repeat. ‘ Though 
it were a man’s covenant it should not be disannulled, yet this 
is the covenant that was confirmed before of God in Christ.” 

II. The application of the sign and the seal to the children of 
believers in the Abrahamic covenant, is not matter of form but 
of substance. 

“This is my covenant. Every male child among you shall 
be circumcised.” What is important in a covenant beyond 
parties ; obligations ; influence ? 

1. Parties. You covenant with an hundred men. If we so 
interpret your deed as to throw out fifty of the parties, is this 
an unimportant modification of your contract? Have we left 
the substance of your deed untouched? On the contrary, is 
any thing more important in a covenant than its parties? Put 
some other person in the place of Him who so kindly covenants 
with man in the patriarchal interview, and have you not sub- 
stantially altered the covenant? The parties to the Abrahamic 
covenant on man’s side, you know, are believers and their seed. 
Abolish the application of the sign and seal to the seed of the 
believer, and you throw out of the covenant more than half of 
its original parties. Whatever may be our cpinion of the mat- 
ter, we apprehend that both the world above and the world 
below adjudge this a very serious change in the substance of 
the covenant. : 

2. Obligations. You affect the obligations of the parties just 
as seriously. Obligation, relates to two things—the act to be 
performed, and the moral force which impels to the perform- 
ance. The Scriptures command all parents to bring up their 
children in the fear of the Lord; and all children to honor and 
serve their Maker. The application of the sign and seal of the 
covenant to the seed of the contractor does not affect the obli- 
gation of the parties, so far as respects the services to be ren- 
dered. But it greatly augments their obligation, in view both 
of the kind and of the degree of the moral force which binds to 
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the duty. Surely God’s general word enjoining upon parents 
the pious education of their children, creates the most solemn 
obligation. But when God calls the parent before his very 
face; spreads before him his solemn duty to his children; 
makes him solemnly swear that he will be faithful; compels 
him to affix both his signature and his seal to the vow; and 
finally dismisses him well-assured that he leaves all this upon 
record in God’s house until the day of reckoning,—who will 
dare to say that such a transaction contributes no additional 
obligation? Again: When God, as it were by His own hand, 
writes on the very body of a child a solemn oath—that this 
person is sacred to God, and that he will serve him forever— 
ere long, when time makes known to his adult years, that it 
was God Himself who had caused that oath of consecration to 
be religiously inscribed upon his person,—who will dare to say 
that the party is, nevertheless, authorized to consider this whole 
procedure asa senseless formality, and that respect for God 
does not require him to take the slightest notice of that personal 
claim to his heart and service so emphatically asserted by the 
God who made him? 

3. Influence. If there is one additional thing important to 
a covenant, it is this: It should possess dignity enough to in- 
fluence the parties to do their duty. The application of the 
token to the children of the Church is well calculated to wield 
a vast power in securing fidelity to the covenant. That solemn 
act of all the good men and women of the world, whereby they 
enter God’s house, and there sign and seal, in God’s presence, 
their solemn vow that they will be faithful to their children— 
who can believe that this religious vow will exert no influence 
over their parental fidelity ? That merciful act of God, whereby 
he meets them with His own signed and sealed pledge of graci- 
ous countenance and codperation in their most arduous, anxious 
task—who can believe that this sacred pledge will never en- 
courage them in moments of despondency, nor rouse them to 
renewed prayer and toil when faith had almost failed? Who 
can believe that the well educated children of the Church will 
neither feel that their solemn dedication to God by his direc- 
tion, lays them under obligation to serve Him; nor take encour- 
agement in the hour of “honest struggle, Soin God’s formal 
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pledge of saving assistance? In a word, the application of the 
token of the covenant to the seed of the pious, levies contribu- 
tion upon every power of every parent and child of God’s 
Church, and calls out the combined strength of all, through 
every moment of life, to build up God’s kingdom in the world. 
Assuredly there will be a vast short-coming of universal, ade- 
quate response to this appeal, but it is just as certain that this 
very appeal will secure a vast increase of holy power to the 
cause of Christ in the world. 

And now we expect our brethren, in Christian integrity, to 
stand by us and say, If there is any one thing in the Abrahamic 
covenant which is matter of substance, and should stand and be 
enforced in our day, it 7s the obligation to do now what God 
commanded to be done of old, even the infixing of the blessed 
token of divine adoption upon the child, as well as upon the 
parent. 

Under the administration of early times, such a spectacle 
was scarcely ever seen in the Church of God, as a parent whose 
child did not carry the sign of God’s covenant of adoption. 
Whenever such an unhappy object was found, that child was 
instantly cut off from God’s family. But the Abrahamic cove- 
nant is the Christian Church. The Abrahamic covenant is in 
full force. We leave it a question for the consciences of our 
brethren, How is it that your children are wandering abroad 
upon the earth without the mark of God’s covenant of mercy ? 
How is it that you, as Christian men, have never recorded 
your vow in the temple of the Lord, to do a parent’s part by 
them ? 
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ARTICLE II. 


1. A Hand-book of Astronomy. By Dionystus Larpner, D.C. L., 
formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Uni- 
versity College, London. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1854. 

2. The Plurality of Worlds. With an introduction by Epwarp 
Hirencock, D. D., President of Amherst College. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1854.* 

3. More Worlds than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope 
of the Christian. By Str Davip Brewster, K. H., D.C. L., 
F.R.S. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1854. 


[The following Article is filled with valuable facts, but the 
Editors are obliged to acknowledge themselves unconvinced by 
the argument. They are quite satisfied that, whatever may be 
the truth in regard to suns and moons, the planets and those 
bodies occupying analogous positions in other solar systems, 
are inhabited by rational creatures. 

We take this opportunity to say a word or two concerning 
the relation between religion and science. ‘Truth is always 
consistent with itself, and Christianity being the highest and 
purest truth can only be rendered more illustrious by any light 
that may beam upon it from the far dimmer orb of science. We 
have never been, in the least, afraid of truth in any sphere. 
It is our opinion, also, that every department of thought should 
be carried out in its own appropriate way, and to its legitimate 
conelusions, there being no danger that truth will clash with 
truth. Infidelity has had in our times its crude levities and 
unscientific rejoicings over Christianity demolished, as has been 
imagined, by natural philosophy and physiology. We, however, 
while we allow discussion on these subjects, are not responsible 
for an unsettled geology, an astronomy of mere speculation, or a 
crude physiology. We regret that the tendency of these studies 


* The author has recently published, “ A Dialogue on the Plurality of 
Worlds: being a Supplement to the Essay on that Subject.” This work, 
however, in which the writer replies to the various objections that have 
been urged against his views, we have not yet received, 
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is so often to materialism, and that a too exclusive devotion to 
them, leads often, unhappily, to a positive incapacity to com- 
prehend moral reasoning. It is unwholesome for an immortal 
spirit to grub too much among mere matter. 

It is curious that the Christian phase in this special contro- 
versy of the inhabitability of the heavenly bodies, should have 
been so completely changed by the sanctified genius of Chal- 
mers. Infidels objected in his day, that it was unreasonable to 
believe that our Saviour should have died for the inhabitants 
of one little world among myriads innumerable. One series of 
discourses annihilated the objection, and it began to be con- 
sidered almost a matter of faith, that the Almighty has peopled 
space with an innumerable multitude of worlds filled with 
rational creatures. But now it is the fashion to talk of “ the 
uniformity of natural laws,” as if there were any meaning in law 
without a lawgiver. A special Providence is denied as opposed 
to this “uniformity ;” world-building, as in the nebular hypo- 
thesis, is perverted to exclude the need of a Creator; men take 
a kind of perverse pleasure in showing that the universe is fill- 
ed, not with worlds teeming with life and beauty, but with un- 
sightly monsters of dreary desert spheres, careering endlessly 
and uselessly through space; and finally the mind that discovers 
all this is not mind, but some secretion of the brain, as physiology 
“proves.” Nothing is so absurd but it calls itself science, so 
only it be sufficiently opposed to God and his revealed Word. 

Our readers will not understand us as applying these remarks 
to the Author of this Article, himself an officer of the Church, 
but only as expressing our disgust at the stupid shallowness of 
men, who no sooner learn the Latin name of a bug or an 
ankle-bone, than they set themselves up to be wiser than pro- 
phets and apostles. Eprrors. ] 


Tue solar system—that assemblage of celestial bodies of 
which the sun is the central and controlling orb, and with which 
our earth is intimately connected—is, as a group, comparatively 
isolated in space; the distance of the nearest fixed stars being 
at least seven thousand times that of Neptune, the most remote 
known planet. The different members of our cluster can there- 
fore suffer no perceptible disturbance from stellar systems. 
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Such, however, is their mutual relationship, that the motion of 
each is sensibly affected by the action of the others. The orbits, 
therefore, are not perfect ellipses, as they would be if undis- 
turbed, but vary more or less, according to the relative positions 
of the different members. The sun is, so far as we know, the 
largest body in the universe.* His attractive power governs 
the motions of the various bodies which revolve around him; 
while to each his vivifying energy dispenses light and heat. 
Without his benign influence, both vegetable and animal life 
would disappear from our planet; evaporation on its surface 
would cease; the atmosphere become motionless; the ocean a 
mass of ice; and the carth itself a wilderness of inactivity and 
death. 

The important problem of determining the distance of the 
sun from the earth, has occupied the attention of some of the 
most eminent astronomers, for the last three centuries. This 
distance is deduced from the solar parallax, the angle of which 
is so extremely small as to be difficult of accurate measure- 
ment. From observations of the parallax of Mars, Cassini 
estimated that of the sun to be nearly ten seconds—a value 
which, for a long time, was generally adopted. The most ac- 
curate method of determination, however, is that first suggested 
by James Gregory, in his Optica Promota, published in 1663. 
This is by observations of the transits of Venus over the solar 
disk. The same plan was subsequently recommended by Dr. 
Halley; nearly a century elapsed, however, after it was first 
pointed out, before an opportunity occurred for its application. 
The transits of 1761 and 1769 were carefully observed in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and from a thorough discussion of 
these observations it has been concluded that the parallax of 
the sun, at its mean distance from the earth, is eight seconds 
and fifty-seven one hundredths.+ The corresponding distance 
is rather more than ninety-five millions of miles, or about 
twenty-four thousand times the earth’s equatorial radius. 


* As the fixed stars have no perceptible diameters, their magnitudes 
are wholly unknown. Some of them may equal or even exceed that of 
the sun. 

+ For an account of researches on the Solar Parallax, see Grant’s His- 
tory of Physical Astronomy, chap. xiv. 
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According to the latest observations, the diameter of the 
sun, at his mean distance from the earth, subtends an angle of 
thirty-two minutes ;* hence the true diameter is found to be 
888000 miles. The magnitude of the solar orb is, therefore, 
one million four hundred thousand times that of the earth, and 
one thousand times greater than that of Jupiter, the largest 
planet in the system. 

The mass of the sun, as deduced by Laplace from the law of 
universal gravitation and the theory of central forces, is 354936 
times the sum of the masses of the earth and moon. The cal- 
culation of Professor Encke has increased this value to 355499. 
This is 859551 times the mass of the earth alone, and more 
than 700 times that of all the planets taken together. The 
density corresponding to Encke’s mass, and the known volume, 
is rather more than one-fourth of the mean density of the earth. 

The system of cosmical bodies revolving round the sun, con- 
sists, so far as known at present, of forty-one primary planets, 
twenty satellites, three planetary rings, and about eight hun- 
dred comets. The primary planets may be regarded as form- 
ing two distinct classes: (1.) The major planets, the diameter 
of the least of which is nearly equal to half that of the earth. 
They are—arranging them according to the order of distances 
from the sun—Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, . Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune. (2.) The minor planets, or aste- 
roids, the orbits of which are included between those of Mars 
and Jupiter. They have all been discovered since the com- 
mencement of the present century, and are invisible without a 
telescope.t Of the twenty satellites, moons, or secondary 
planets, the earth has one; Jupiter, four; Saturn, eight; 
Uranus, six, and Neptune, one. The three planetary rings 
encompass the orb of Saturn; their planes very nearly coin- 
ciding with that of his equator. The innermost one was disco- 
vered on the 11th of November, 1850, by Mr. Bond, of the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Observatory. 

The orbits of about two hundred comets, or one-fourth of the 


* Hind’s Solar System, p. 10. This is the determination of Leverrier. 
That of Bessel was nearly two seconds greater. 

7 In favorable circumstances, Vesta may sometimes be distinguished by 
the naked eye. 
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whole number recorded, have been determined. Of these, some 
are ellipses, some parabolas, and a few hyperbolas. But eight 
comets; or one per cent. of the whole number observed, are 
certainly periodic; those of Halley, Olbers, Encke, Biela, 
Faye, De Vico, Brorson and D’Arrest. The periodicity of 
others is regarded, however, as extremely probable. The 
cometary is distinguished from the planetary portion of the 
solar system by several striking characteristics. The orbits of 
the planets are nearly circular; those of the comets are very 
eccentric. The motions of the planets are all direct, or in the 
order of the signs of the zodiac; those of a large proportion of 
comets are retrograde. The physical constitution of the latter 
class of bodies is also essentially different from that of the 
former; the matter of which comets are composed being so 
exceedingly attenuated, at least in some instances, that fixed 
stars have been distinctly visible through what appears to be 
the densest portion of their substance. 

As our present limits will not permit us to undertake a par- 
ticular description of the different bodies of our system, we 
shall restrict ourselves to a few general statements, referring 
our readers to the Hand-book of Dr. Lardner, for more special 
details of planetary phenomena. 

Comparing the magnitudes of the major planets, we find one, 
Venus, about equal to the earth; two, Mercury and Mars, 
considerably smaller; four, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Nep- 
tune, each much larger than the earth; the volume of the 
largest, Jupiter, being more than 1400 times greater than that 
of our globe. The surface of the earth is to that of all the 
other planets, exclusive of the asteroids, satellites and rings, 
as 1 to 258. The area of the solar surface is forty-eight times 
greater than that of all the known planetary bodies in the sys- 
tem, and more than twelve thousand times greater than that of 
the earth alone. In regard to the dimensions of the planetary 
system, we shall only remark that the distance of Neptune, the 
most remote member known, is thirty times that of the earth 
from the sun. 

Almost all representations of the solar system, such as maps 
and planetariums, are calculated to give an exceedingly erro- 
neous view either of the magnitudes or distances of its various 
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members. If the earth, for instance, be denoted by a ball half 
an inch in diameter, the diameter of the sun, according to the 
same scale—sixteen thousand miles to the inch—will be between 
four and five feet; that of the earth’s orbit, more than five 
hundred feet; while that of Neptune’s orbit will be nearly six 
miles. To give an accurate representation of the solar system 
at a single view, is, therefore, manifestly impracticable. 

So rapid has been the recent progress of discovery in the 
asteroidal region between Mars and Jupiter, that the known 
number of those mysterious bodies has more than doubled dur- 
ing the last three years. No less than eight were added to the 
cluster in 1852; four in 1853, and six in 1854; making a pre- 
sent total of thirty-three members. Their names and the order 
of discovery are as follows: 

1801, Jan. 1. 


Ceres, discovered by Piazzi, 


Pallas, “ 


Juno, 
Vesta, 
Astrza, 
Hebe, 
Tris, 
Flora, 
Metis, 
Hygeia, 
Parthenope, 
Clio, or Victoria, 
Egeria, 
Trene, 
Eunomia, 
Psyche, 
Thetis, 
Melpomene, 
Fortuna, 
Massalia, 
Lutctia, 
Calliope, 
Thalia, 
Themis, 
VOL. IL1.—37 


Olbers, 

Harding, 

Olbers, 

THencke, 
6c 


Hind, 

(74 
Graham, 
Gasparis, 

14 
Hind, 
Gasparis, 
Hind, 
Gasparis, 

(T4 


Luther, 
Hind, 
6“ 


Gasparis, 
Goldschmidt, 
Hind, 

ce 


Gasparis, 


1802, March 28. 
1804, Sept. 1. 
1807, March 29. 
1845, Dee. 8. 
1847, July 1, 
1847, Aug. 13. 
1847, Oct. 18. 
1848, April 25. 
1849, April 12. 
1850, May 11. 
1850, Sept. 15. 
1850, Nov. 2. 
1851, May 19. 
1851, July 19. 
1852, March 17. 
1852, April 17. 
1852, June 24. 
1852, Aug. 22. 
1852, Sept. 19. 
1852, Nov. 15. 
1852, Nov. 16. 
1852, Dec. 15. 
1853, April 5. 
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Phocea, discovered by Chacornac, 1853, April 6. 
Proserpina, - Luther, 1853, May 5. 
Euterpe, * Tiind, 1853, Nov. 8. 
Bellona, ” Luther, 1854, March 1. 
Amphitrite, - Marth, 1854, March 2. 
Urania, - Hind, 1854, July 22. 
Euphrosyne, Ferguson, 1854, Sept. 1. 
Pomona, - Goldschmidt, 1854, Oct. 26. 
Polymnia, ” Chacornac, 1854, Oct. 28. 


Many of the cometary members of our system fly off in their 
eccentric circuits to distances far beyond the orbit of Neptune. 
If the comet of 1680 has a period of 575 years, as was com- 
puted by Dr. Halley, it must recede from us more than 180 
times the distance of the earth from the sun. From the most 
remote part of its orbit, therefore, not a single -planet of our 
system would be visible, and even the apparent diameter of the 
great central luminary himself would be much less than that 
of Venus, as seen from the earth. Both Encke and Pingré 
make the aphelion distance of this comet much greater even 
than Halley. It may aid us in forming a conception of the 
vast extent of some of the cometary orbits to be reminded of 
the periods of revolution assigned them by astronomers. The 
comet which passed the sun in October 1822, has a period, 
according to Encke, of 1550 years; that of September, 1827, 
according to Cluver, 2611 years; that of September, 1811, ac- 
cording to Bessel, 8383 years; Burckhardt assigns to the comet 
of 1763, a period of 7334 years; and Cluver gives 75,000 years 
as the period of the comet of September, 1780. It must be 
remarked, however, that some of these results are extremely 
uncertain. 

Our entire solar system, however, forms a very small pro- 
portion of the visible universe. The fixed stars, of which 
several thousand are seen by the naked eye, are situated, as 
already remarked, in depths of space immensely more remote 
than the most distant planet. From the fact that they maintain 
from century to century, very nearly the same relative posi- 
tions, and shine by their own inherent light, it has been con- 
jectured that each is the centre of a train of plancts, which, 
owing to their distance, are to us invisible. 
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To measure the interval by which our system is separated 
from the nearest stars, is a matter of no ordinary difliculty. 
Assuming that those bodies are equal in magnitude to the sun 
of our own system, Huygens and others attempted to form an 
approximate estimate of their distance by determining the rela- 
tive quantity of light received from them. It is well known 
that the intensity of light diminishes as the square of the dis- 
tance increases. If, therefore, the sun were removed to twice 
its present distance, we should receive from it only one-fourth 
of the light which we now enjoy. At three times the distance 
its light would be one-ninth, &c. Suppose then that the light 
of a certain star is found equal to the one-millionth part of that 
which we receive from the sun; it must follow that if the bodies 
are equal in magnitude, the distance of the sun will be to that 
of the star as one to one thousand. No satisfactory result, 
however, was arrived at by this method; nor, indeed, was any 
other more successful, until between the years 1835 and 1840, 
when the important problem of finding the parallax of a star 
was solved by Bessel. This patient and laborious observer 
found the angle subtended by the radius of the earth’s orbit at 
the star 61 Cygni to be rather more than one-third of a second. 
The corresponding distance is about 600,000 times that of the 
earth from the sun; so that light, which travels a distance 
equal to the earth’s circumference in one-eighth part of a 
second, requires nine years to perform the journey from that 
star to the earth. The parallaxes of other stars have since 
been determined, among which we may mention the polar star, 
Sirius, and the large star Alpha in the constellation of the 
Centaur. The periods occupied in the transmission of light 
from these bodies to our systems are as follows: 


From Alpha Centauri, - - 38k years. 
“ ‘Sirius, - - - 4 * 
“Polaris, > - - - 48 « 


The distances of the greater number of fixed stars are known 
to be still greater, from the fact that but few of them have any 
appreciable parallax whatever. 

But the stars within the reach of our unassisted vision are 
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few in number and in close proximity to our system, when com- 
pared with those revealed by the telescope. The milky way, 
imagined by some of the ancients to be the old abandoned 
pathway of the sun, is produced by the light of myriads of 
stars, too remote to be seen individually by the naked eye. So 
densely are they crowded that some portions of space not 
greater apparently than the surface of the moon, have been 
found to contain several thousand. An estimate, perhaps not 
improbable, gives twenty millions as‘ the entire number con- 
tained in this stratum. Sir William Herschel, whose great 
telescope first resolved its outer portions into stars,* formed 
also an approximate estimate of their distance. By a process 
of reasoning which seems at least plausible, but which we shall 
not here attempt to explain, he arrives at the conclusion that 
the most remote stars in this ring or cluster are at least 500 
times more distant than those which are nearest to us. We 
are therefore brought to this astonishing result, that the 
dimensions of the milky way are such as to require several 
thousand years for light to cross its entire diameter. As to the 
probable form of this group, it may be compared to a thin 
watch, or perhaps more aptly, to a double convex lens, the 
diameter of which is about six times greater than its axis; with 
this exception, however, that on one side it separates into two 
distinct branches.¢ All the stars of this lenticular cluster have 
been supposed by many eminent astronomers to be revolving 
in mighty circuits round some unknown centre: a revolution 
requiring thousands of centuries for its completion. Professor 
Midler of Dorpat, in Russia, one of the most distinguished as- 
tronomers of the age, after long-continued attention to the 
proper motions of the fixed stars, has reached the conclusion 
that the Pleiades constitute the central group of this sidereal 
system, and that Alcyone is, “the individual star of this group 


* This was in certain directions only. In other parts its outer limits 
haye never been sounded. 

7 “ Ourstarry stratum is a disk of inconsiderable thickness, divided athird 
of its length into two branches; it is supposed that we are near this divi- 
sion, and nearer to the region of Sirius than to the constellation Aquila, 
almost in the middle of the stratum in the line of its thickness or minor 
axis.” Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. i. 72. 
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which combines the greatest amount of probability of being the 
true central sun.’ Te estimates the distance of the solar sys- 
tem from this centre at thirty-four million times the radius of 
the earth’s orbit. The sun’s periodic time he fixes, as a first 
approximation, at about eighteen millions of years. These re- 
sults, however, it is proper to remark, require confirmation. 

But this “island universe,” as it has been poetically termed, 
is not the whole of the visible creation. ‘Telescopes of but 
moderate magnifying power reveal in the heavens, numerous 
small, white cloudy patches, somewhat resembling the milky 
way, to which the term nebule has been applied. One or two, 
indeed, under very favourable circumstances, may be discerned 
by the naked eye. Sir William Herschel discovered and 
described about two thousand of these objects, and the number 
has since been increased to more than three thousand. Many 
of these, by instruments of great power, have been resolved into 
stars; leaving little doubt that at least the greater number of 
those which have hitherto proved zresolvable are so only on 
account of their distance, and would yield to more perfect 
telescopes. These nebule are regarded as so many physically 
connected sidereal systems, rivalling the milky way in grandeur 
and extent. Of their distances—granting the correctness of 
Dr. Nichol’s estimate—we can form no distinct or adequate 
conception ; the light of the most remote resolved into stars by 
Lord Rosse’s reflector, being computed to be sixty thousand 
years in reaching us. 

We are now approaching, however, the boundaries of human 
vision. If these mighty clusters are not independent; if we 
suppose, as is at least not improbable, that the principle of 
gravitation extends from nebula to nebula, and that each of 
those groups, as such, has an orbital motion round some wi- 
known centre, how vast must be the dimensions of those 
unmeasured circuits in which they 


slowly number o’er 
The mighty cycles of eternity. 
oO 


In regard to the arrangement and destiny of the nebule a 
variety of questions here naturally present themselves. What 
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are we to infer from the prevalence of the globular form, and 
from the increasing condensation of many towards the centre? 
What are the indications with respect to our own stellar sys- 
tem? THave we reason to believe that it is breaking up into 
subordinate clusters, as was conjectured by the elder Herschel ? 
and that it is consequently verging to some great transforming 
change in its constitution and arrangement? ‘To these and simi- 
lar questions which might be asked, no satisfactory answer can now 
be given. So short indeed is the term of human life—nay, so 
brief has been the period of man’s existence on our globe, com- 
pared with the periods required for the trustworthy observations 
in regard to the changes, if any are in fact occurring, in those 
distant regions, that in our present state of existence we shall 
perhaps never be able to obtain any definite knowledge on the 
subject. 

Such is the visible creation. How far the restless energies 
of the human mind may hereafter extend their conquests over 
the vast waknown which lies beyond, cannot now be foretold. 
The utmost attainable perfection in the construction of tele- 
scopes has certainly not yet been reached. But after all shall 
have been done that human art and human ingenuity can ac- 
complish, the student of the heavens may doubtless still adopt 
the exclamation of Laplace—uttered shortly before his death— 
‘“‘'That which we know is little; that which we know not is im- 
mense.”’ 

Here then we pause. Imagination itself is utterly lost and 
bewildered in the contemplation. To assist us in forming some 
idea of the extent of that portion of the Creator’s works which 
lies within the sphere of our observation, let us bear in mind 
that the number of known nebulx is equal to the entire number 
of stars visible without a telescope; that each of these nebul 
on an average has been supposed to contain as many stars as 
the milky way, whose number has been estimated at twenty 
millions ; and that these stars are regarded by astronomers as 
so many suns, surrounded by planetary worlds analogous to 
those of our own solar system. 

Having thus taken a brief survey of the visible creation, we 
proceed to consider the interesting question whether those 
worlds of matter are inhabited, like the earth, by moral and 
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intellectual beings. The doctrine of a plurality of worlds is not 
of modern origin; having been taught by Pythagoras and other 
Greck philosophers, several centuries before the commencement 
of our era. It never met, however, with any considerable 
favor until after the revival of learning in the sixteenth century, 
or indeed until after the invention of the telescope. The attention 
of the educated was especially directed to the subject near the 
close of the seventeenth century by the almost simultaneous 
appearance of two interesting works—Conversations on the Plu- 
rality of Worlds, by Fontenelle, and the Cosmotheoros, by the 
celebrated Huygens. These works produced a marked effect 
upon the public mind. The hypothesis which they advocated 
was very favourably received, and from this period it has num- 
bered among its supporters not only astronomers and philoso- 
phers, but also the most eminent theological writers.* The 
eclebrated Astronomical Discourses of Dr. Chalmers have per- 
haps done more to popularize the doctrine than all other works 
ever published on the subject. The author’s great reputation 
for learning and piety, the grandeur of his theme, and the im- 


posing brilliancy of his rhetoric, invested his speculations with 
a peculiar charm, and won for the views advanced an almost 
universal acceptance. The main force of his arguments will be 
found in the following brief extracts. Having premised the 
vell known fact that some of the members of our planetary 


* To poets innumerable the theory has furnished a rich field for specu- 
lation. The celebrated authorof the Night Thoughts thus interrogates the 
hypothetical inhabitants of the sidereal worlds: 


Is Reason here enthroned, 
And absolute? or Sense in arms against her? 
TIave you two lights? or need you no revealed? 
Enjoy your happy realms their golden age? 
And had your Eden an abstemious Eve? 
Or, if your mother fell, are you redeemed? 
And, if redeemed—is your Redeemer scorned? 
Is this your final residence? if not, 
Change you your scene translated, or by death? 
And Pollok, portraying the scenes of the Judgment Day, says: 


The worlds around, 
Or neighboring nearest on the verge of night, 
Emptied, sent forth their whole inhabitants. 
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system surpass in dimensions the globe which we inhabit, he 
asks: “What reason have we to think that those mightier 
globes which roll in other parts of creation, and which we haye 
discovered to be worlds in magnitude, are not also worlds in 
use and in dignity? Why should we think that the great 
Architect of nature, supreme in wisdom as he is in power, 
would call these stately mansions into existence, and leave them 
unoccupied? When we cast our eye over the broad sea, and 
look at the country on the other side, we see nothing but 
the blue land stretching obscurely over the distant horizon. 
We are too far away to perceive the richness of its scenery, or 
to hear the sound of its population. Why not extend this prin- 
ciple to the still more distant parts of the universe? What 
though, from this remote point of observation, we can see 
nothing but the naked roundness of yon planetary orbs? Are 
we therefore to say, that they are so many vast and unpeopled 
solitudes; that desolation reigns in every part of the universe 
but ours ; that the whole energy of the divine attributes is ex- 
pended on our insignificant corner of these mighty works; and 
that to this earth alone belongs the bloom of vegetation, or the 
blessedness of life, or the dignity of rational and immortal ex- 
istence ?’’* 

After a few general statements in regard to the nature of the 
fixed stars, he continues : 

“‘ Shall we say, then, of these vast luminaries, that they were 
created in vain? Were they called into existence for no other 
purpose than to throw a tide of useless splendor over the soli- 
tudes of immensity? Our sun is only one of these luminaries, 
and we know that he has worlds in his train. Why should we 
strip the rest of this princely attendance? . . . . Each of 
these stars may be the token of a system as vast and as splen- 
did as the one which we inhabit. Worlds roll in these distant 
regions; and these worlds must be the mansions of life and in- 
telligence. In yon gilded canopy of heaven we see the broad 
aspect of the universe, where each shining point presents us 
with a sun, and each sun with a system of worlds; where the 
Divinity reigns in all the grandeur of His attributes; where 


* Chalmers’ Astronomical Sermons, p. 16. We quote from the first 
American Edition. 
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He peoples immensity with His wonders; and travels in the 
greatness of His strength through the dominions of one vast 
and unlimited monarchy.’’* 

Finally, extending his view to the nebule, and adopting the 
conclusion that they are remote clusters of stars, each of which 
is the centre of light and heat to a retinue of planetary worlds, 
he concludes: 

“Though this earth were to be burned up, though the trum- 
pet of its dissolution were sounded, though yon sky were to 
pass away as a scroll, and every visible glory, which the fin- 
ger of the Divinity has inscribed on it, were to be put out for- 
ever—an event so awful to us, and to every world in our vicin- 
ity, by which so many suns would-be extinguished, and so many 
varied scenes of life and population would rush into forgetful- 
ness—what is it in the high scale of the Almighty’s workman- 
ship? A mere shred, which, though scattered into nothing, 
would leave the universe of God one entire scene of greatness 
and of majesty. Though this earth, and these heavens, were to 
disappear, there are other worlds which roll afar; the light of 
other suns shines upon them, and the sky which mantles them, 
is garnished with other stars. Is it presumption to say, that 
the moral world extends to these distant and unknown regions ? 
that they are occupied with people ? that the charities of home 
and of neighborhood flourish there? that the praises of God are 
there lifted up, and His goodness rejoiced in? that piety has its 
temples and its offerings? and the richness of the divine attri- 
butes is there felt and admired by intelligent worshippers ?’’+ 

More recently the doctrine of a plurality of inhabited worlds 
has been earnestly advocated by Dr. Dick, of Scotland, in his 
“Celestial Scenery,” and his “ Sidereal Heavens.” It may be 
noticed, however, that his arguments are mainly expansions of 
those briefly stated by Chalmers. They are, in substance, as 
follows: (1). That the magnitudes of the heavenly bodies are 
such as to afford ample scope for inhabitants. (2). That the 
annual and diurnal motions of the planets, as well as their form, 
indicate that they were designed to subserve the same general 
purpose with the globe which we inhabit. (3). That the fact of 


* Astronomical Sermons, p. 25. + Ibid, p. 29. 
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the planets’ being surrounded by atmospheres, diversified with 
mountains, and attended by satellites, is evidence of adaptation 
to the existence and enjoyment of sensitive and rational beings. 
(4). That the doctrine exalts our views of the perfections of the 
Deity. (5). That it is confirmed by numerous passages of 
Scripture. 

The validity of these arguments has lately been called in 
question by the author of the second work placed at the head 
of this Article. This “ Essay,” though anonymous, is generally 
attributed to Dr. Whewell, the distinguished Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The work, like all others of the same 
author, is written with great ability, and indicates an intimate 
acquaintance with the present state of astronomical science. 
The reply by Sir David Brewster, in his “ More Worlds than 
One,” is characterized by force and earnestness, but bears evi- 
dent marks of the haste with which it was written. As our 
limits will not permit us to follow the authors of these works 
through the entire range of their discussions, we shall attempt 
a brief examination of those particular points on which most 
light appears to be thrown by recent astronomical observation 
and research. We may here remark, however, that in the judg- 
ment of unbiassed minds, the “argument from geology,’’* re- 
garded by Dr. Brewster as “the most shallow piece of sophistry 
which he has ever encountered in modern dialectics,”’} is one 
of no small weight. The favorite argument in support of the 
hypothesis that the planets and stars are the abodes of rational 
existence, is, that if not formed for this purpose, they were 
created in vain, to affirm which would be a virtual impeachment 
of the Creator’s wisdom. It is replied that the period which 
has elapsed since man was first placed upon our globe is less in 
comparison with the geological cycles of the pre-Adamite earth, 
than the size of our native planet compared with the wnited 
magnitudes of all other members of our system. In other 
words, if the surface, multiplied by the time during which it is 
not occupied by rational inhabitants, measures the amount of 
apparent waste, then was this amount vastly greater for the 
earth alone, before the Adamic creation, than that of all other 


* Plurality of Worlds, chap. vi. 
+ More Worlds than One, p. 208. 
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planets—supposing them uninhabited—since the commencement 
of the human period. The reason assigned, therefore, for be- 
lieving the planets to be inhabited, might have been used with 
equal propriety by a distant spectator, in regard to the earth 
during the measureless periods of its azoic existence. 

In judging of the probability whether a planct or other 
heavenly body is or is not the abode of life and intelligence, we 
shall be guided solely by our knowledge of its physical consti- 
tution. We shall assume that matter has the same properties 
in all worlds,* and that circumstances incompatible with animal 
life and organization on our own planet, would be so upon all 
others. Commencing, then, with the moon, the nearest mem- 
ber of our system, and consequently that with which we are best 
acquainted, let us briefly inquire whether the most trustworthy 
telescopic observations furnish any grounds for the conclusion 
that it is a habitable world. The question in regard to the 
existence of a lunar atmosphere was formerly much discussed; 
but astronomers of the present day are almost unanimously 
agreed that our satellite is destitute of such an appendage. Sir 
David Brewster, it is true, quotes the old observations of Cas- 
sini and others, believed by those astronomers and now supposed 
by Sir David, to indicate the existence of an atmosphere of 
limited extent. These conclusions, however, it is sufficient to 
remark, have not been confirmed by more recent and trust- 
worthy observations made with superior instruments. In short, 
it is demonstrable that if the moon has any atmosphere what- 
ever, its density must be less than that of the air in what is 
termed the exhausted receiver of an air-pump. 

In regard to the existence of water on the moon, Sir David 
Brewster remarks: 

‘“‘The moon may have streams or even rivers that lose them- 
selves, as some of our own do, either in the dry ground or in sub- 
terranean cavities. There may be springs too, and wells sufficient 
for the use of men; and yet the evaporation from the water 
thus diffused may be insufficient for the formation of clouds, 
and consequently for the production of rain. The air may be 
charged to such a small extent with aqueous vapor, that it de- 


* This is known to be the case in regard to gravitation. 
o 
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scends only in gentle dew, to be absorbed by vegetation, and 
again returned to the atmosphere. Even in our own planet 
there are regions of some extent where rain never falls, and 
where the aqueous vapor in the atmosphere descends only in 
refreshing dew.”’* 

Let us briefly examine the positions here assumed. It is 
well known that the temperature of boiling water varies with 
the amount of atmospheric pressure, or in other words, with the 
height of the mercury in the barometer. As the superincum- 
bent atmosphere is removed by means of the air-pump, the 
point of ebullition gradually falls till we reach the limit of ex- 
haustion, when boiling occurs at twenty-five degrees below blood 
heat. Now, as the moon’s mean distance from the sun is the 
same as that of the earth, and as the length of her day is nearly 
thirty times that of ours, the continued exposure of her surface 
to the sun must undoubtedly produce a considerable elevation 
of temperature; greater, it is supposed by Sir John Herschel, 
than that of boiling water under ordinary atmospheric pressure, 
at the earth’s surface. ‘Streams and rivers,” “springs and 
wells,” can not then exist upon our satellite. Water or any 
similar liquid would evaporate with very great rapidity, and 
thus form an atmosphere of vapor, the effects of which in re- 
fracting the light of the fixed stars could not fail to be detected. 
But what can be meant by the assertion, that the lunar vapors 
may “descend only in gentle dew, to be absorbed by vegeta- 
tion?’ Do we ever witness the formation of dew beneath the 
meridian rays of a summer sun? and how then, is the lunar 
vegetation to be sustained during 828 hours of unmitigated 
sunshine—a period equal to more than twenty times the 
length of our longest summer day ? 

Since the moon, therefore, is without a sensible atmosphere, 
and can have no moisture in or upon its surface, we conclude 
that it must be destitute of life and organization. 

Of the physical constitution of the sun our positive knowledge 
is exceedingly limited. One fact, however, is sufficiently obvi- 
ous: since the force of gravity on the surface of the heavenly 
bodies is directly as the product of the radius and mean density, 
one pound on the earth would be nearly twenty-nine pounds, if 


* More Worlds than One, p. 108. 
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transported to the central orb of our system. Hence a man of 
ordinary size would be, on the surface of the sun, pressed toward 
the centre with a force equal to five thousand pounds. In fact he 
would be literally crushed by his own weight. The same rea- 
soning applies generally to trees, plants and animals, as organ- 
ized on our planet. The force of gravity alone would render 
their existence on the solar surface utterly impossible.* 

When viewed through a telescope of but moderate magnify- 
ing power, the solar disk is generally found to contain a num- 
ber of dark spots, each consisting of a black central portion, 
called the macula or nucleus, surrounded by a border or penum- 
bra only partially shaded. Various opinions have been enter- 
tained by astronomers in regard to the nature of these macule. 
According to the theory now generally received, the sun is a 
dark, or comparatively dark, solid body, surrounded by a 
luminous atmosphere; and the spots are portions of this solid 
globe, seen through openings in its light-producing envelope. 
This hypothesis, originally proposed by Dominique Cassini, in 
1671, attracted very little attention until about a century later, 
when it was ably and ingeniously advocated by Dr. Alexander 
Wilson and Sir William Herschel. The former observed, what 
has since been abundantly confirmed, that when a spot was 
near the centre of the disk, the whole nucleus as well as the 
penumbra was distinctly visible ; but as it approached the mar- 
gin, the penumbra on the side next the centre of the sun grew 


* Captain Smyth, the distinguished author of the “Cycle of Celestial 
Objects,” observes, (vol. i. p. 84), that it is not “violently repugnant to 
reason to suppose the existence of mountains of 17,000, 50,000, or even 
100,000 miles in height, on a body whose diameter is nearly four times 
larger than the vast interval which separates the moon from the earth.” 
This remark was evidently made without due consideration. As there is 
a limit to the cohesion of all solids, there must be a natural limit to the 
height of mountains. This, of course, will depend upon the rigidity of 
the materials. A base of granite, for instance, would sustain the pres- 
sure of a much greater superincumbent mass than one of chalk. Now, 
since this natural limit on different bodies varies inversely as the force of 
gravity at the surface, the existence of solar mountains is utterly impossi- 
bie. ‘Vo avoid this conclusion, it is necessary to assume that the cohesion 
of the materials of which such elevations are composed is much greater 
than that of marble or granite—an assumption which the known relative 
densities of the earth and sun render infinitely improbable. 
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more and more narrow, while the opposite side gradually ex- 
panded. On the other hand, when the same spot re-appeared 
on the eastern side of the disk, it exhibited in approaching the 
centre precisely the opposite phenomena. From these facts, 
Dr. Wilson concluded, that the spots were nothing more than 
openings through the luminous atmosphere, and that the shely- 
ing sides of these cavities constituted the penumbra. The appear- 
ance of a spot of unusual magnitude in 1779, directed the atten- 
tion of Sir William Herschel to these interesting phenomena. 
His researches on the subject occupied a large portion of his 
time for a number of years, and a thorough discussion of all 
his observations appeared in the Philosophical Transactions 
about the close of the last century. THis conclusion in regard 
to the nature of the spots coincides very nearly with that of 
Dr. Wilson. In order, however, to account for the phenomena 
of the penumbra, he supposes “luminous strata of the atmos- 
phere to be sustained far above the level of the solid body by a 
transparent elastic medium, carrying on its upper surface (or 
rather at some considerably lower level within its depth) a 
cloudy stratum, which, being strongly illuminated from above, 
reflects a considerable portion of light to our eyes, and forms a 
penumbra, while the solid body shaded by clouds reflects none. 
The temporary removal of both the strata, but more of the 
upper than the lower, he supposes effected by powerful upward 
currents of the atmosphere, perhaps from spiracles in the body, 
or from local agitations.””* 

It has been.supposed by Sir John Herschel, Dr. Nichol, of 
Glasgow, and other astronomers, that the nature of the sun’s 
spots may be somewhat analogous to that of terrestrial torna- 
does—a conjecture which the following considerations render 
altogether probable: First, these maculz, like our trade winds 
and tornadoes are generally confined to the equatorial regionst 
—a fact which seems indicative of a causal connection with the 
sun’s rotation ; secondly, they have no fixed localities, but enjoy 
proper motions, inter se, on the surface; lastly, had the earth 
a luminous or phosphorescent atmosphere, our tropical hurri- 

* Sir J. Iferschel’s Outlines. 


+ They are rarely found within three degrees of the equator, or in 
higher latitudes than thirty degrees. 
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canes viewed from above—from the moon for instance—would 
undoubtedly present an appearance similar to that of the solar 
spots. The researches of Redfield, Reid and Dove, have es- 
tablished the fact that those violent storms,—in all parts of 
which the wind was formerly supposed to move in rectilinear 
and parallel directions,—have not only a progressive but a 
gyratory motion, in other words, that they are immense whirl- 
winds ; the form of the revolving atmospheric mass being pro- 
bably that of an inverted conical frustum. 

But we are not left altogether to conjecture in regard to the 
nature of the solar disk. ‘That it cannot be solid, is evident 
from the varying positions of the macule. It is, therefore, 
either liquid or gaseous; to determine which, however, might 
well have been regarded as a problem transcending the grasp 
of human reason. The discovery, unquestionably one of the 
most interesting of the nineteenth century, is due to the lament- 
ed Arago. Light emitted from bodies in a state of liquid 
incandescence, is always found to be more or less polarized 
when the rays observed make a very small angle with the sur- 
face from which they emanate; but when luminous gases are 
scen under similar circumstances there is no evidence of polari- 
zation. Now the French astronomer found that the light which 
reaches us from the margin of the solar disk, though radiated 
very obliquely, is wnpolarized. It must therefore issue from 
a gascous envelope.* 

The direct bearing of these researches on the question of the 
sun’s being a habitable globe, will at once be perceived. The 
intensity of solar heat at the surface of the photosphere is seven 
times that of the fiercest blast furnace.t It seems, therefore, 
infinitely improbable that the intervention of the subjacent 
cloud-like stratum should so far prevent the transmission of 
this heat to the surface of the solid body, as to render it in- 
habitable. Sir William Herschel estimated the average inten- 
sity of the sun’s light to be one hundred and forty-three times 
greater than that of the black nuclei. On this point Sir David 
Brewster remarks, “If the heat of the sun’s rays is pro- 
portioned to its light, which it must be, if it is a flame, the 

* See Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 57. 
+ Lardner’s Hand-book of Meteorology and Astronomy, p. 47. 
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darkness of the sun’s nucleus becomes a measure of its cool- 
ness. Even a human being might live and breathe upon the 
solid nucleus under the heat which is indicated by seven rays 
out of a thousand.”* This assertion was evidently made with- 
out any comparison of facts, as a moment’s calculation will 
show, that the heat “indicated by seven rays out of a thou- 
sand,” would be utterly destructive of all animal and vegetable 
organization as constituted on our planet. 

Again, if the solar orb is peopled with rational beings, their 
vision must be confined by their cloudy atmosphere, and they 
can have no knowledge from observation of the existence of any 
body in the universe besides their own. Dr. Brewster disposes 
of this difficulty as follows: ‘“*The planets and stars would be 
seen distinctly through the numerous openings in the solar 
atmosphere, and as the sun’s surface is comparatively near to 
these openings, large portions of the heavens would be thus 
exposed to view. In many parts of our own globe, weeks pass 
away without our seeing the sun or the stars, and it cannot be 
doubted that the inhabitants of the sun might study astronomy 
through the casual openings in the luminous cupola which en- 
closes them.”+ To this we reply, (1.) that those spots or 
openings, as before stated, occur only on particular portions of 
the surface ; (2.) that a position within the sweep of a tornado 
would not be the most favorable for astronomical observations ; 
and (3.) that as the light through these ruptures in the photo- 
sphere would be inconceivably more intense than our most 
brilliant sunlight, neither star nor planet would ever be visible. 

It appears, therefore, that all the evidence furnished by ob- 
servation is decidedly against the existence of solar inhabitants. 

But what are the probabilities in regard to the planets? We 
propose first to consider the physical condition of the two 
largest, Jupiter and Saturn, the sum of whose surfaces is several 
times greater than that of all others in the system. The period 
of Jupiter’s orbital revolution is 4,332 days, or nearly twelve 
of our years. His mean distance from the sun is four hundred 
and ninety;four millions of miles, or more than five times that 
of the earth. The amount of solar light and heat at this dis- 


* More Worlds than One, p. 105. t Ib. p. 106. 
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tance is but one twenty-seventh of that which we enjoy. The 
disk of the planet, as is shown by instruments of very moderate 
magnifying power, is oval or elliptical, the shortest axis of the 
ellipse being nearly perpendicular to the plane of the orbit. 
The polar and equatorial diameters, according to the most 
trustworthy micrometrical measurements, are as follows: 


Polar diameter, 5,210 miles. 
Equatorial diameter, . . . 92,080 “ 


This is nearly in the ratio of 14 to 15. The diameter of a 
sphere of equal volume would be 89,750 miles. The surface of 
Jupiter is 126 times, and his volume 1456 times, that of the 
earth. His mass is to that of the sun as 1 to 1048, or to that 
of our globe, as 343 to 1. Hence his mean density is nearly 
the same as that of water, and the force of gravity at his sur- 
face is two and a half times greater than at the surface of our 
planet. A common sized man if transported to the surface of 
Jupiter, would therefore weigh nearly 500 pounds—a fact which 
the author of the “Plurality of Worlds,” regards as an argu- 
ment against the planet’s habitability. It may be proper here 
to remark that Satwrn’s superficial gravity is but little more 
than one third of Jupiter’s; in other words, it is almost the 
same as that of the earth. 

But the conjecture of Dr. Whewell, that Jupiter* and the 
more remote planets of the system are mere spheres of water, 
is, we think, destitute of any reasonable probability. The mere 
fact that a planet’s mean density is nearly the same as that of 
water, is certainly no evidence in favor of the hypothesis. The 
density of Jupiter is almost exactly equal to that of the sun; is 
the latter also a globe of water? ‘The mean density of a planet 
90,000 miles in diameter, composed entirely or chiefly of water, 
would undoubtedly be very much greater than that of Jupiter ; 
probably greater even than that of any planet in the system. 
At the distance of forty miles from the surface of such a globe, 
water would have its density doubled by the pressure of its own 
incumbent weight. But, in the second place, the author regards 
the polar compression of the planet as favoring his theory. The 


* Plurality of Worlds, p. 204. 
VOL. I1I—38 
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fact is admitted as evidence of either former or present fluidity ; 
we have strong reasons, however, for believing this fluidity to 
have been zgneous, rather than agueous. The spheroidal form 
is not confined to the remote plancts of the system, but is com- 
mon also to those nearer the sun; the flattening of both Mer- 
cury and Mars,—the latter of which is evidently solid,—being 
considerably greater than that of the earth.* Now the primi- 
tive fluidity of our own planet is admitted to have been owing 
to excessive heat, and it seems at least highly probable that 
the same condition of the other globes of the system was due to 
the same cause. In support of this view we may remark that 
the moon presents undoubted indications of ancient igneous ac- 
tivity, and that the mountains of Mercury and Venus afford 
strong presumptive evidence of a similar agency. According 
to this view, the expansive force of the residuary central heat 
of the planets partially counterbalances the enormous pressure 
to which the interior portions are subjected. 

‘“‘ But there are other circumstances,” continues the Essayist, 
“Cin the appearances of Jupiter, which still further confirm this 
conjecture of his watery constitution. THis belts,—certain bands 
of darker and lighter color, which run parallel to his equator, 
and which, in some degree, change their form, and breadth, and 
place, from time to time,—have been conjectured, by almost all 
astronomers, to arise from lines of cloud, alternating with tracts 
comparatively clear, and having their direction determined by 
currents analogous to our trade-winds, but of a much more steady 
and decided character, in consequence of the great rotatory 
velocity. Now vapors supplying the materials of such masses 
of cloud, would naturally be raised from such a watery sphere 
as we have supposed, by the action of the sun; would form such 
lines; and would change their form from slight causes of irreg- 
ularity, as the belts are seen to do. The existence of these lines 
of clouds does of itself show that there is much water on Jupi- 
ter’s surface, and is quite consistent with our conjecture, that 
the whole mass is water.” 

It is the opinion of Midler, who has devoted much attention 
to the appearances of Jupiter, that the surface of the planet is 


* Grant’s History of Physical Astronomy, pp. 233, 236. 
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completely concealed by the clouds of vapor in which the phe- 
nomena of the belts are exhibited. Now if the action of solar 
heat on a sphere of water at the distance of Jupiter will pro- 
duce this effect, a similar result ought undoubtedly to obtain 
upon the earth, three-fourths of whose surface is water, as the 
intensity of the sun’s heat is twenty-seven times greater than at 
Jupiter. This cause appears, therefore, inadequate to the effect, 
and the hypothesis of the watery constitution of the planet seems 
entirely unsupported by reason and evidence. 

What then is probably the present condition of Jupiter and 
Saturn? When our own planet was in a molten state, where 
was the water which now constitutes our oceans? It must ne- 
cessarily have existed in the form of clouds or vapor, entirely 
surrounding the earth, and at a considerable distance from it. 
Nor could this water descend to, and remain permanently upon 
the surface, until long after the solidification of the crust by 
cooling. During this “ pre-oceanic” period, our globe, it is 
likely, would have appeared to a distant spectator very much 
as Jupiter and Saturn with their cloudy belts, now appear to 
us. Now it has been justly remarked by Mr. James Nasmith, 
a distinguished astronomer of Manchester, England, that “ the 
length of time which would be required by such enormous planets 
as Jupiter and Saturn to cool down from their original molten 
and incandescent condition to such a temperature as would be 
fitted to permit their oceanic matter permanently to descend 
and remain upon their surface, would be vastly longer than in 
the case of such a comparatively small planet as the earth.”* 

According to the views of this astronomer, which are cer- 
tainly favored by the physical aspect of the planets, the temper- 
ature of Jupiter and Saturn is still too high to admit the exist- 
ence of water upon their surfaces; a degree of temperature 
wholly incompatible with either animal or vegetable organiza- 
tion. 

In regard to the habitability of the satellites of Jupiter and 
the more remote planets, we may remark that—as seems to be 
the case with the moon—they have probably, in consequence of 
the smallness of their masses, so far cooled down as to be des- 


* Edinb. New Phil. Journal. January—April, 1853. 
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titute of internal heat, and that the calorific power of the solar 
rays at those immense distances, would be too feeble to sustain 
either life or vegetation. With respect to the rings of Saturn, 
whose superficial area has been exactly estimated with a view 
to determine the number of inhabitants it may be capable of 
sustaining, we need only observe that the researches of Bond 
and Pierce have established the fact of their fluédity.* 

The great distance of Uranus and Neptune has prevented the 
discovery of any phenomena indicative of their physical consti- 
tution. Neither spots nor belts have been detected on their 
surfaces, and hence their periods of rotation have never been 
measured. As neither of them, however, has any perceptible 
oblateness, their rotary velocity is probably very slow.+ The 
fact that the sun’s light and heat at Uranus is nearly 400, and 
at Neptune 900 times less than at the earth, is regarded by 
Dr. Whewell as strong presumptive evidence against their being 
inhabited. It may be replied, however, that this deficiency 
may be counterbalanced by a central heat, as it is supposed our 
own globe, at a very remote epoch, enjoyed from this cause a 
much higher temperature than at present. Indeed, judging 
from the small density of those planets—each less than that of 
Jupiter—it would seem not improbable that, as in the case of 
the two larger planets, we see only their cloudy envelopes, and 
that they may not yet have cooled down to that point which 
will allow their vapors to descend to, and remain upon the sur- 
face in the form of water. 

Returning toward the sun, we find immediately within the 
orbit of Jupiter that mysterious cluster of small planets called 
asteroids, or perhaps more properly planetoids. Of the thirty- 
three known members of this group, twenty-nine have been dis- 
covered since 1845. How many still remain to be detected it 
is impossible to conjecture ; it is not unlikely, however, that the 
greater number of them are too small to be observed by our best 
instruments. Very few of those discovered appear to have any 
measurable disks; and the smallest, it has been supposed, may 
not contain more matter than some mountains on the earth’s 

* Gould’s Astr. Journ. Nos. 25, 27. 

+ Hind’s Solar System, p. 121. Compare also Grant’s Ilist. of Phys. 

Astr., p. 278. 
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surface. Now is each of these bodies the abode of rational 
existence? Such an assumption would seem, to say the least, 
extremely improbable. 

We are next to consider the physical characteristics of Mars, 
the first member of the system exterior to the earth’s orbit. The 
diameter of this planet, according to the recent determination 
of Professor Peirce,* is 4663 miles; a value considerably 
greater than that previously received. The volume, therefore, 
is to that of our globe as one to five ; and, as the mass is about 
one-seventh that of the earth, the density is four times that of 
water ; somewhat greater than the mean density of the moon. 
Hence, also, the force of gravity at the surface is found to 
be less than half that of the surface of the earth. If Mars has 
oceans they are tideless, as he is destitute of a satellite. His 
distance from the sun is greater than that of the earth nearly 
in the ratio of three to two; the solar heat which he receives is 
therefere less than one-half that enjoyed by the earth. Nor 
can we reasonably suppose this deficiency counterbalanced by 
a central heat; the planet, like our satellite, on account of its 
small size, having probably advanced farther than our globe in 
the process of refrigeration. 

At Mercury the sun’s light and heat are seven times greater 
than at the earth—a degree of temperature incompatible with 
animal organization. The volume, mass, density, and surface 
attraction of Venus are almost exactly the same as those of the 
earth. She is, however, destitute of a satellite, and the amount 
of light and heat which she receives is twice as great as ours. 
Unless then the intensity of the solar rays be mitigated by an 
atmosphere of great density and extent, the probabilities would 
seem to be against the planet’s being at present inhabited. 

Of the sixty-one bodies, therefore—exclusive of the earth— 
comprising our planetary system, the evidence is nearly conclu- 
sive against the habitability of all except Mars and Venus; and 
even with regard to these we have found the weight of evidence 
bending in the same direction; rendering it probable that the 
earth is the only globe of the number which is tenanted by 
rational beings. 

But we are told that the mode of reasoning which we have 


* Gould’s Astr. Journ., No. 50. 
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adopted must give us degrading views of creative power and 
wisdom. “That mysterious WorD,” says a distinguished writer, 
“ which formed the Laplander and the Negro, the condor and the 
whale, the mosquito and the elephant, for the several portions of 
one and a small globe, is surely not to be limited to the fashion- 
ing of creatures of our constitution or conception. The inhabi- 
tants of every world will be formed of the material suited to that 
world. And also for that world, the bountiful Creator, in 
his infinite power and resources, never fails to accommodate his 
productions to the circumstances and conditions of their exist- 
ence.”* We reply: If we reason at all on the subject, it must 
be from the known to the unknown: if the laws of light and 
gravitation are the same in other parts of the universe as on 
the earth, it would be unphilosophical to assume that the laws 
of life are different. We do not presume to deny that the 
Creator MAY have peopled all the planets of the system—nay, 
even all the comets, the zodiacal light, and the inter-planetary 
spaces—with beings accommodated “to the circumstances and 
conditions of their existence ;” the question is, What is the 
probability that he has done so? 

But if the planets are not inhabited, for what purpose were 
they created? This inquiry we must confess our inability to 
answer. The counsels of the Divine Mind when “He prepared 
the heavens, and set a compass upon the face of the depth,” it 
is not man’s to comprehend. What presumption, then, to affirm, 
as has been so often done, that those heavenly bodies were 
created in vain, unless they were formed to be inhabited! We 
may here remark, however, that some of those members of our 
system, whose physical constitution seems at present incompati- 
ble with animal organization, may, for aught we know, be in 
the process of preparation for future inhabitants. 

The fixed stars, as we have- already stated, are generally 
supposed to be suns, surrounded by planetary systems similar 
to our own. The habitability of the stars themselves need not 
then be discussed. In regard to the planets by which they are 
encompassed, we know absolutely nothing. None of them has 
ever been detected by the most powerful telescope, and indeed 


* Smyth’s Cycle of Celestial Objects, vol. i. 92. 
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their very existence is a matter of pure speculation. Granting, 
however, that each star is actually attended by a retinue of 
planets, have we any data by which, in particular cases, we 
may judge of their habitability? Among the most interesting 
and important discoveries of the telescope is the well-known 
fact that many of the stars which to the naked eye, or with 
glasses of but moderate magnifying power, appear single, in 
reality consist of two, three, or even more stars, forming binary, 
ternary, and multiple systems. The number of these double 
stars hitherto observed is not less than six thousand.* Some 
of these doubtless are merely optically double, but in a majority 
of cases there can be no doubt of a true physical connection. 
“ According to a table published in 1849, 650 are known in 
which a change of relative position can be incontestably 
proved,” + and the number is being annually augmented. In 
each binary system the two members revolve round each other, 
or rather each revolves round their common centre of gravity. 
“Tn reference to systems like these,” says Sir David Brewster, 
“the argument in favor of their being surrounded with inhab- 
ited planets, is stronger than in the case of single systems. We 
have in this case a decided visible movement of one of the stars 
round the other; we have, also, elliptical orbits described by 
the same law of force which guides our own earth and the other 
planets in the solar system; and though, upon the same prin- 
ciples which led us to agree with Sir William Herschel in 
thinking that our own sun may be inhabited, we may believe 
the two suns of binary systems to be inhabited, yet it is more 
reasonable and consistent with analogy to believe that each of 
them is accompanied, as Sir John Herschel remarks, “ with its 
train of planets and their satellites, closely shrouded from our 
view by the splendor of their respective suns, and crowded into 
a space bearing hardly a greater proportion to the enormous 
interval which séparates them, than the distances of the satel- 
lites of our planets from their primaries bear to their distances 
from the sun himself. A less distinctly characterized subordi- 
nation would be incompatible with the stability of their systems, 
and with the planetary nature of their orbits. Unless closely 


* Tumboldt’s Cosmos, vol. iii. 279. + Ib. 280. 
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nestled under the protecting wing of their immediate superior, 
the sweep of their other sun, in its perihelion passage round 
their own, might carry them off, or whirl them into orbits 
utterly incompatible with the conditions necessary for the ex- 
istence of their inhabitants.’ ’’* 

The elements of the orbits of a number of these double stars 
have been determined ; of these, however, the distances of only 
two from our own system are known; those of Alpha Centauri, 
and 61 Cygnit. The annual parallax of the former is one 
second, and the apparent semi-axis of its orbit, twelve seconds. 
Hence the mean distance—from each other—of the two compo- 
nents of Alpha Centauri is twelve times the radius of the 
earth’s orbit, or considerably greater than Saturn’s distance 
from the Sun. But as the orbit is very eccentric, the distance 
of the members when the smaller one is in perihelion is cer- 
tainly Jess than the radius of Saturn’s orbit. The intrinsic 
splendor of this double star, it may here be proper to remark, 
has been estimated at more than twice that of our sun. Let 
us now suppose these associated suns each surrounded by a 
train of planets, the distance of the most remote bearing the 
same ratio to the interval between the two stars, as the distance 
of the eighth satellite of Saturn from the primary, bears to the 
distance of the primary from the sun. What then is the result? 
The outermost planet of the system cannot be more than two 
million miles from its central sun, and the amount of its light 
and heat must be two thousand times greater than that received 
by the earth. 

The parallax of 61 Cygni is one third of a second, and the 
mean apparent distance of the two component stars is fifteen 
seconds. The semi-axis of the orbit is therefore forty-five times 
that of the earth. Even in this case the most remote planet of 
either system must be much nearer to its central sun than Mer- 
cury is to the sun of our own system. The apparent semi-axes 
of the orbits of the greater number of binary stars whose periods 
have been determined, are much less—some of them scarcely 
exceeding one second. Unless then, their distances from us be 
vastly greater than that of 61 Cygni, there is but little proba- 
bility that they are centres of habitable systems. 


* More Worlds than One, p. 168. 
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The theory of the Solar System proposed by Professor 
Whewell, in the tenth chapter of his essay—his speculations in 
regard to the nature of the fixed stars and the constitution of 
the nebulee—the religious aspect of the question—Sir David 
Brewster’s Bible argument in favor of the doctrine of a plurality 
of worlds—all are points of interest which we had intended to 
consider, but which we find our present limits will not permit 
us to discuss. We have endeavored to weigh without prejudice 
the evidence afforded by recent investigations in regard to the 
physical constitution of the heavenly bodies, and—whatever the 
future progress of astronomy may indicate—we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the general tendency of telescopic dis- 
coveries during the last three quarters of a century, has been 
decidedly adverse to the theory, that the plancts and stars are 
the abodes of sentient and rational existence. 


ARTICLE III. 
[From the manuscripts of the late Rev. Dr. H11.] 


REV. NASH LE GRAND. 


The grandfather of the Reverend Nash Le Grand was one of 
the Huguenots who fled from the relentless persecution which 
followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and settled upon 
James River, a short distance above Richmond. The name Le 
Grand sufficiently indicates a French origin. His father, Peter 
Le Grand, removed to Prince Edward County, and became 
possessed of a farm within two miles of Hampden Sydney Col- 
lege, where he lived and died. His mother was sister to Col. 
John Nash, of Templeton, in Prince Edward; she had been 
nurtured in ease and affluence, ‘was one of the most accom- 
plished ladies of her day, associated with the first circle of 
society, and became one of the most pious and exemplary 
Christians to be found. But she, though brought up in affluence, 
was destined to pass through many and severe trials; all which 
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she bore with great patience and submission to the will of 
God. Her husband, Peter Le Grand, was a poor provider 
for his increasing family, and became very stern and rough in 
his common conduct toward those who were subject to his 
authority. 

This induced Col. John Nash, whose daughter Dr. John B. 
Smith had married, to adopt Nash Le Grand, the eldest son of 
his sister, and who was named after his uncle. He took him 
into his family and defrayed all the expenses of his education. 

In the year 1776, when the writer of these sketches entered 
college as a student, and became first acquainted with Nash Le 
Grand, he was living and prosecuting his further studies in 
college as a resident graduate. He was a remarkably hand- 
some youth, and capable of being very polite and agreeable in 
his deportment to others, when he chose to be so; but he had a 
degree of hauteur and sternness about him, which made him 
unpopular among the students, except the few which he select- 
ed as his associates. His frame was tall and spare, yet well 
proportioned, and he was very graceful and easy in his move- 
ments and manners. With a fine open countenance, dark brown 
hair, a high forehead, a soft expressive eye, and a melodious 
and well modulated voice, in company that pleased him he 
displayed conversational powers seldom surpassed, including 
sallies of wit and amusing anecdote. 

His mental capacity was not of the first order for close and 
clear reasoning or deep research, but every way sufficient to 
grasp common subjects, and exhibit them in a forcible point of 
light. 

But with all these personal qualifications, he was vicious in 
his habits, profane in his language, and much given to frolick- 
some pranks and mischiefs, which the other students, and the 
fowls and pigs of the steward of college, could testify. This 
good steward was heard to say, when Mr. Le Grand professed 
conversion, “I am in hopes now I may have hogs which can 
walk upon four legs.” , 

When the revival had fairly commenced, and prayer meet- 
ings were appointed in College and the neighborhood, as is 
contained more at large in Dr. Smith’s memoir, in the spring 
of 1787, Mr. Le Grand kept himself at as great a distance from 
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these things as possible, was seldom seen at College, and shut 
himself up closely at Templeton, Col. Nash’s residence, which 
he called his home, and commenced the study of medicine. But 
he could not shut himself up so closely, but reports of what was 
going on, who of his old companions were under religious im- 
pression, &e., would reach his ears and hold his mind very un- 
easy. While he was in this state of mind, the Rev. Drury Lacy 
was induced to spend a night at Col. Nash’s. He was put to 
sleep in the same room with Nash Le Grand. During the 
night, such was the uneasy and unsettled state of Le Grand’s 
mind that he could not sleep. Some time during the night, he 
found, by some means, that Mr. Lacy also was awake. Weary 
with tossing from side to side, ane to beguile the tediousness of 
the slowly passing hours, he called to Mr. Lacy and asked him, 
if he would be so good as to suffer him to ask him a question. 
Leave was readily granted. ‘I wish, Mr. Lacy, to know what 
would become of a man who had led a vicious life, and had de- 
termined to reform, and had broken off from his wicked prac- 
tices, and had commenced to seek religion, but had not yet 
obtained it, if he should die in that state?’ “If that be all,” 
said Mr. Lacy, “he must go to hell and be damned with the 
rest of a wicked world; many go that far, with the stony ground 
hearers, and never produce the true fruits of faith and repent- 
ance. It is not he that seeks religion, but he that gets it that 
shall be saved; for many at the great day shall seek to enter 
in and shall not be able.” 

This was a nail fixed in a sure place. ‘If that be so,” said 
Le Grand, “and it looks like nothing but the truth; there is no 
time for me to be loitering in my bed.” He instantly arose, 
dressed himself, went out into the garden, and spent the rest 
of the night in bitter groans, lamentations and prayers to God, 
to have mercy upon him and pardon his numerous sins. From 
that time he became in earnest in seeking the salvation of his 
soul. 

This took place about the beginning of the spring vacation 
in College. Cary Allen and the writer had gone down to the 
Guinea neighborhood in Cumberland, where the revival was 
going on with great power ; these two students from college were 
diligently employed among their friends and relatives, holding 
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prayer meetings almost every night, and conversing with others 
during the day upon the subject of religion. Mr. Le Grand 
had heard what was going on in that neighborhood, and in the 
anxious state of his mind, after the conversation with Mr. Lacy 
the night before, in the morning he got his horse, and came 
down to Mr. Daniel Allen’s, the father of Cary Allen, and 
step-father of the writer, where we both were. A more unex- 
pected visitor could hardly have made his appearance among 
us. Le Grand was a perfect stranger in the neighborhood, 
and we, though fellow-students with him in college, having 
never been upon terms of intimacy with him, and having never 
known him but as a reviler and contemner of religion and 
pious people, hardly knew how to receive him, for we had not 
heard that he had any serious impressions, but supposed that 
he was still the same kind of person we had heretofore known 
him to be. We received him politely, and treated him courte- 
ously, though nothing was said upon the subject of religion. 
As evening drew on, we told him that we had made an ap- 
pointment to hold a prayer meeting at night at Mr. Nathan 
Womack’s, about two miles off, and ventured to ask him if he 
would accompany us. He promptly agreed to do so, which a 
little surprised us, and made us begin to think that something 
more than common was agitating his mind. We then ventured 
to broach the subject to him, when he fully, and for the first 
time, opened his distressed state of mind to us, and told us that 
that was the object of coming so unexpectedly among us. We 
were still a little incredulous, like the apostles respecting Saul 
of Tarsus, but determined to proceed as if we had full confi- 
dence in his declaration. At the time and place appointed, the 
large room was filled with a crowd of serious worshippers. Re- 
ligious exercises commenced, and it was soon visible, from Le 
Grand’s dejected appearance, his deep drawn sighs, and his 
many tears, that none were more in earnest than he was. As 
the exercises progressed his distress increased, so that it was 
with difficulty he could refrain from crying out. On his ac- 
count, and some few others, whom we were endeavoring to 
counsel and direct, the meeting was prolonged to a later hour 
than usual. At length he began to give vent to heavy groans, 


and to exclaim, “What shall Ido! What shall I do!” till at 
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length he fell prostrate from his seat upon the floor; perfectly 
silent, and apparently in an insensible state. He was taken 
up and laid upon a bed, where he lay in the same state, im- 
moveable, until it was day. His respiration was very feeble, 
and barely perceptible, his pulse very weak and a little tremu- 
lous, his flesh approaching to cold, and without muscular motion 
of any kind. We continued singing, prayer, and conversa- 
tion in the room about him, till it began to be light; when he 
of his own accord began to move, first to sit up, and then to 
arise, praising God for the great things he had done for him, 
and appeared as joyful and happy as he could be, overflowing 
in love to God his Saviour, and his friends, and all creatures. 
He went to the door and saw the sun just rising, which he said, 
with all creation around him, wore beauties which they had 
never possessed before. He said he never lost his conscious- 
ness all the time he lay in that state, and that his mind was 
deeply exercised all the time, with terror or with joy. 

It may be necessary to say a few things respecting the sud- 
denness and remarkable manner of Mr. Le Grand’s conversion, 
which was very much out of the common way that persons 
generally professed religion, and joined the church in this re- 
vival. 

The inhabitants of those parts were better instructed and 
more enlightened than was usual with Virginians. They had 
been accustomed to hear a great deal of good preaching; the 
young people were children of the Church, who had been 
brought up by parents who were communicants, and had re- 
ceived what is generally called a religious education. When 
first awakened, they continued generally for weeks and months, 
and some much longer, under distress from the condemned sen- 
tence of God’s holy and violated law, seeking to work out some 
sort of a righteousness of their own, as their legal and self- 
righteous principles would prompt them. Dr. Smith would 
advise them not to be in too great haste in crying peace to 
themselves, and professing a thorough change of heart; but 
constantly to examine the foundation of their hopes, lest they 
should deceive themselves with a name to live while dead. 

As there were no other sects among them, to try to prose- 
lyte them, Dr. Smith was not afraid of losing his young con- 
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verts, but would let them pass through a sufficient time of pro- 
bation before he would receive them to the full communion of 
the Church. This was one reason, no doubt, why the subjects 
of this revival wore so well, and there were so few apostates 
among them. 

Very sudden conversions after a short law-work of convic- 
tion for sin, were rare occurrences. Dr. Smith and many 
others placed but little confidence in very sudden conversions, 
especially if accompanied with bodily prostration, and great 
mental agitation. This caused him to subject Cary Allen and 
Nash Le Grand to a rigid process of reading and self-examina- 
tion, as these were the most remarkable and uncommon in- 
stances that had occurred. When Allen saw that Dr. Smith 
was so suspicious of the genuineness of his religion, it depressed 
him very much, and caused him often to try to give up his hope 
and get a better, but his same hope would return again. But 
Le Grand could never be brought to doubt, and would say, 
‘“‘T know in whom I have believed, and that I was once blind, 
but now I see.” 

A more thorough and manifest change of character, princi- 
ples, temper, conduct, and whole deportment, than was visible 
in Mr. Le Grand, was never seen. ‘The views he now had of 
the character, law, and government of God; of the plan of a 
sinner’s salvation by the renewing of the Spirit of God, and the 
atoning blood and righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ, were 
as correct as any one could give, and were the grounds of his 
joy and rejoicing. 

But these extraordinary cases were a cause of perplexity and 
doubt to many other new converts and seekers of religion. 
They wished to feel such a load of conviction for sin, as would 
crush them to the ground; and then such a sudden deliverance 
as would fill them with ecstatic joy and rejoicing. Many were 
the attempts that were made to throw away all they had expe- 
rienced, begin anew, and get religion just in the way that 
Allen and Le Grand had obtained theirs. 

It is both foolish and dangerous to set up the experience of 
any one man, as a standard for all others. In nothing is there 
a greater diversity than in the manner and attendant circum- 
stances of the conversion of different persons. But the work 
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is substantially the same in all, whether their convictions are 
overwhelming or more gentle and rational; whether of a long 
or short duration, or whether their deliverance is instanta- 
neous or gradual. 

On the other hand, it is equally weak and presumptuous to 
limit the Almighty, as to the time required to convert the soul, 
and regenerate the heart of a sinner. In fact we scarcely find 
in the New Testament any other conversions than very sudden 
ones. Witness the three thousand on the day of Pentecost; 
the five thousand a few evenings afterward; the Ethiopian 
eunuch; the jailor and Lydia at Philippi, and the thief upon 
the cross. This appears to have been the common mode of 
conversions in apostolical days. Conversion was precisely the 
same thing in those days that it is now, and effected by the 
same agency of the Divine Spirit; and not by miraculous ope- 
rations as some suppose, to produce such powerful effects in so 
short a time. Miracles never yet converted a sinner, though 
they may have accompanied the attendant circumstances of the 
occasion. 

As soon as Mr. Le Grand returned to Prince Edward, after 
the extraordinary revolution he had gone through in Guinea, 
in Cumberland, he threw aside his medical books, and com- 
menced the study of theology under Dr. Smith’s directions, 
which he assiduously pursued till he was licensed to preach the 
gospel. 

At the Presbytery in Cumberland, October 10, 1788, Mr. 
Le Grand applied to be taken under their care as a candidate 
for the ministry, and after a very careful examination into his 
experience of religion, and his motives for desiring the gospel 
ministry, he was received. After appearing before Presby- 
tery, at several successive meetings, and passing all the usual 
trials, with universal approbation, in April 25, 1789, he was 
licensed to preach the gospel. 

There was something in Mr. Le Grand’s preaching which 
rendered it more than usually attractive wherever he went. 
This was not owing to any evidence of superior learning, deep 
research, finish of composition, or close reasoning, for there 
were several of his cotemporaries who could surpass him in 
these respects, who fell far behind him in popularity and use- 
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fulness. His disposition, naturally, was taciturn, and some- 
what inclined at times to a gloomy reserve. But the comfort 
he enjoyed in religion, and the ardour with which he engaged 
in the work he had entered upon, lifted him so far above these 
impediments, that they hardly ever were seen in the commence- 
ment of his ministry ; though he carefully avoided running into 
the opposite extreme of levity and talkativeness. 

But the comeliness of his person, the easiness of his manners 
and gestures, and especially the music and modulation of his 
voice, were admirably fitted to the pulpit, without any special 
regard to the subject matter of his discourses; but combined 
with the solemnity, importance and clearness with which he 
uttered divine truth, were calculated to make impressions that 
few could resist. The deep and all-pervading impressions with 
which his whole soul was imbued from the time of his conver- 
sion, and which remained with him for many years without 
apparent abatement, created an atmosphere about him which 
every one felt in his presence. He was a living epistle of 
Christ, known and read of all men. 

He lived near to God, and enjoyed religion more uniformly 
than is common. Te excelled in prayer, as one who dwelt 
near God’s throne of grace; and the presence of his Saviour 
accompanied him in an unusual degree. All these favorable 
circumstances would follow him into the pulpit, and imparted 
a holy unction to all he would say. Few sinners could sit and 
hear him preach without feeling more or less conviction for sin. 
But one of his peculiar excellencies was a talent to arrest back- 
sliders, and arouse the stupid consciences of lukewarm profes- 
sors and worldly formalists. He was one of God’s favored 
instruments in awakening professors of religion to the necessity 
and importance of living up to their profession. Many old 
members of the Church were made to doubt the reality of the 
religion they had heretofore professed, and to set out to seek a 
better and more scriptural religion, and some hesitated not to 
say, they were convinced they had never experienced true con- 
version before; and more than one minister of the gospel who 
might be mentioned, and who had been preaching for years, 
were known to make similar confessions under his preaching ; 
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and their subsequent preaching and usefulness gave reason to 
believe they were not mistaken in this conclusion. 

He seldom preached a sermon, but visible effects were left 
behind it. None of the licensed ministers among his youthful 
associates were apparently as much honored of God for suc- 
cess, or so sought after by men as was Le Grand in those days; 
which had a very humbling and mortifying effect upon other 
ministers themselves. And yet it would have been hard to tell 
what there was in his preaching that was so efficacious. Others 
had as much good sense, close reasoning, and scriptural truth 
in their sermons as Le Grand. His sermons had nothing un- 
common in their matter ; were simple and common truths; their 
composition was unstudied and quite plain. He never wrote 
them in full, for his talent lay more in extemporizing than in 
the use of the pen. He carried his sermons about him, in his 
heart, and dealt them out from thence as occasion would re- 
quire. Yet he was clear of ranting and unmeaning declama- 
tion, modest, grave and unassuming, but semper paratus, for 
he had a heart for his work. 

The general character and effects of Mr. Le Grand’s preach- 
ing have been given, not as they appeared in one place or 
another, for they were very similar wherever he went or labored. 

From April, 1789, when he was licensed to preach, he was 
induced by the earnest solicitation of the Rev. Henry Patillo 
and his young people, to visit Granville County in North Caro- 
lina, and spend some time in those bounds. Here his labors 
were remarkably blessed of God, and a very considerable revi- 
val ensued. After spending some time in Granville, he bent 
his course westwardly, through the northern parts of Orange 
county, and so on into Caswell county. Throughout all this 
course the same effects were produced and the same results 
followed him. 

But the greatest revival took place in Caswell county, about 
a place known then as the Red House, at Hico, and settle- 
ments upon Dan River. He continued his useful labors in those 
regions till October, 1789, when he had to leave them and at- 
tend the fall meeting of the Presbytery, which met at Pisgah, 
Bedford county, in the bounds of the Rev. James Mitchell’s 
congregation. Mr. Le Grand was followed by commissioners, 

VoL. 111.—39 
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with pressing calls from Tico and Dan, for him to settle in 
those vacant bounds and become their permanent pastor. A 
revival had commenced in Mr. Mitchell’s bounds already, when 
Presbytery met at Pisgah, which was rather a diffusion or 
spreading of the revival which began in Prince Edward. 

The preaching and other religious exercises which were car- 
ried on during the meeting of Presbytery, gave a mighty 
impulse to this work, till it reached the mountains, about 
Liberty and the Peaks of Otter. During the meeting of Pres- 
bytery, among many others, a remarkable conversion of a very 
extraordinary man, Rey. James Turner, took place, as noticed 
in the sketch of his life. 

At this meeting, Mr. Le Grand was very pressingly urged 
by the Commission of the Synod of Virginia to accept an 
appointment as a missionary under their direction. Mr. Graham 
and others from Rockbridge were equally pressing for him to 
come and labor awhile among them in the valley over the Blue 
Ridge, and a commissioner from Winchester, Opeckon and 
Cedar Creek, although one hundred and fifty miles distant, 
was present and earnestly importuning him to visit that region 
and labor awhile among them. Mr. Le Grand was unwilling 
as yet to locate himself in any place, but took all of these 
solicitations under consideration until he could see his way 
clear, leaving them all at liberty to obtain the labor of any 
other minister if an opportunity should offer, as it was entirely 
uncertain what he should ultimately determine to do. 

Such a tide of popularity and such success in his labors re- 
quired a more than ordinary degree of grace, to prevent a 
young man from being puffed up with pride ; but his extraordi- 
nary conversion had so completely cut down his pride and vain 
glory, and laid him so entirely in the dust of humility and self- 
abasement, that it appeared to have no other effect upon him 
than to stimulate him to fresh and renewed exertions. 

It was determined by the Presbytery, with his own full con- 
sent, that he should cross the mountains and spend the winter 
months in the Valley, in Rockbridge and part of Augusta coun- 
ties, in the stiff and formal regions of Scotch-Irish Presbyte- 
rianism, and in the Spring, spend the months of March, April 
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and May in Winchester, Opeckon and Cedar Creck congrega- 
tions. 

In the congregations of Rockbridge and Augusta where he 
labored, a revival of religion commenced, from the first, with un- 
expected power and efficiency. The churches in those regions 
had long been in a state of torpid stupidity and dry formality. 
It was expected, as well as feared, from the Scotch-Irish, stiff 
and unyielding character, and their opposition to change, com- 
mon to all merely formal professors, that strong opposition 
would have been made to Mr. Le Grand’s preaching and man- 
ner of conducting the revival. But in this there was an agree- 
able disappointment. There was a general waking up, and the 
churches were completely revolutionized before any serious 
opposition could become organized. The gracious showers of 
divine grace fell thick among the people of all ranks. Ministers, 
elders and members, old and young, were convinced of the neces- 
sity of a better state than the lifeless one in which they had 
been so long. 

There were a few, and but very few, who raised the old 
clamor against Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, and their new tunes, 
and such like objections; but if those few did not soon become 
ashamed and were not borne along in the mighty current, they 
withdrew and joined the few Seceders who were scattered among 
the inhabitants, and the only opposition that was heard of, was 
from this straitest sect of the Pharisees, which had very little 
influence among the great majority of the people. 

Old professors appeared to be converted anew, and many 
formalists for the first time, backsliders were reclaimed, and 
the young people were alarmed and inquiring what they should 
do to be saved. The ministers, among the rest, underwent a 
great change, and began to preach as they never had done 
before. 

Mr. Le Grand’s exertions were greatly successful among the 
young men, who were students at that time in the Seminary, 
under the care of Rev. Mr. Graham. Many were soon brought 
to profess religion, and soon after became zealous ministers of 
the gospel. Some of the names are now mentioned, without a 
strict regard to exact order: Archibald Alexander, Benjamin 


Griggsby, Robert and James C. Wilson, the two John Lyles, 
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Matthew Lyle, M‘Nutt, M‘Pheeters, Samuel Brown, George A. 
Baxter, John P. Campbell, Thomas Poage and others. ‘These 
young men stood up to the work manfully, and located them- 
selves, some in East and some in West Virginia, some in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and some in North Carolina, carry- 
ing the savor of vital picty wherever they went. 

At the time prescribed by the Presbytery, Mr. Le Grand 
arrived at Winchester, and commenced his labors at that place, 
Opeckon and Cedar Creek. The two last mentioned places 
were among the oldest organized Presbyterian congregations in 
Virginia, had been vacant for some time, and were in a very 
languishing condition. When these congregations were first 
organized, the site where Winchester now stands was in a forest 
state. As Winchester grew and increased in numbers, the 
members of the Church residing in town were considered as be- 
longing to Opeckon congregation, which was only distant about 
three miles and a half. There was no organized Presbyterian 
Church in Winchester up to the time when Mr. Le Grand came 
among them. They had an unfinished hall of a house which 
was used as a place of worship. Mr. Le Grand began preach- 
ing alternately at these three places. He had been but a short 
time among them before the Lord accompanied his preaching with 
the blessed effects which had attended his labors elsewhere, and 
a precious revival of religion commenced in these bounds. A 
violent opposition, however, sprung up in the town of Winches- 
ter against Mr. Le Grand and his style of preaching. A con- 
siderable proportion of the inhabitants of Winchester were 
immigrants lately from Ireland, who brought over with them their 
hereditary religion, consisting of a dry formality, and hardly that 
in some instances. These foreign Presbyterians had among them 
a young Irish clergyman lately from Ireland, to whom they all 
adhered. The town was now divided in two parties, who became 
so virulent, that first one party would get in the house of wor- 
ship and lock the other out, and then the other would do the 
same. The business was brought before the Lexington Presby- 
iery, which embraced this place within its bounds, and they had 
more than a little trouble in managing these violent parties. 
At last, for peace sake, the Presbytery decided that the house 
of worship might be used by each party alternately, without 
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incommoding each other, as it could be only used as a place of 
preaching, not having an organized church among them. This 
plan lasted but a short time, the Irish pre eacher gave up the 
ministry and commenced the practice of law. Although this 
left the house of worship clear to Mr. Le Grand and his friends, 
party animosity was carried to such a height that he judged it 
expedient to give up preaching in Winchester, and confine him- 
self exclusively to Opeckon and Cedar Creek churches. 

The friends of Le Grand and of the revival, who lived in 
Winchester, had to attend his preaching at Opeckon; while his 
enemies would not hear him at all. 

Mr. Le Grand was by this means completely freed from fur- 
ther molestation, and he exerted all his influence in furthering 
the revival in the bounds of his two organized churches, where he 
had not a single opponent. He was almost incessantly em- 
ployed in preaching, and conducting prayer meetings, in the 
different neighborhoods around. Scarcely a family was to be 
found in which one or more of its members had not become sub- 
jects of the revival, and in many instances, every adult member 
of the family. This work continued to spread for several years 
without any manifest abatements, with this difference only, that 
after a while, there were fewer awakenings, evidently because 
there were fewer subjects to work upon. ‘The additions of new 
members to the church, soon more than doubied the old mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Le Grand had now made up his mind to accept the call 
from Opeckon and Cedar Creek congregations, and become 
their pastor, and having made known this determination to his 
Presbytery, preparations were made for his ordination, which 
took place at Briery, by the Presbytery of Hanover, April 2d, 
1791. 

Mr. Le Grand, having now settled down as the pastor of a 
particular charge, discontinued his removal from place to place, 
as heretofore, and confined himself closely to the duties of his 
office, and lived in peace and quictness among a thriving and 
prosperous charge for many years. 

In about three years after his location he became united in 
marriage with Margaret Holmes, an accomplished young lady, 
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and a member of Cedar Creck Church, by whom he had two 
sons and three daughters. 

Mr. Le Grand was now about to pass through the severest 
affliction which had ever befallen him. Mrs. Le Grand’s health 
had become very feeble and declining for some months, and 
after the birth of their youngest child, she was removed by 
death, leaving her husband with five young children, without a 
mother to take care of them. Le was wonderfully supported 
by the consolations his religion afforded him, but after awhile 
he found that he was utterly incapable of managing such a 
family, with its many cares and anxieties. 

His own health began to fail very perceivably, and gloom and 
melancholy, to which his constitution had always had a strong 
pre-disposition, gathered about his mind; all which united, un- 
fitted him for the duties of his office. He broke up house-keep- 
ing; distributed his children among their friends and relations ; 
and commenced travelling for the recovery of his health and 
spirits. 

After travelling for a year or two and finding his health not 
in the least recruited, he resigned the charge of his congrega- 
tions. A deep melancholy settled upon him, from which he was 
only partially relieved at times. He continued travelling, and 
preaching only occasionally as his health and spirits would 
admit, for some years, seldom visiting his former congregations, 
which now had another minister, the Rey. Andrew Shannon. 

A travelling and solitary life became so irksome and com- 
fortless to him that he made propositions of marriage to a very 
estimable and pious lady of Charlotte County, with whom he 
had been long acquainted, Mrs. Paulina Read, the widow of 
Major Edmund Read, who, after some deliberation, accepted 
the offer. This lady had no child, and was possessed of a 
large fortune and a comfortable home of her own, and as 
he had a family of five children, and she many relations, a 
marriage contract was entered into, by which she made over to 
him a considerable portion of all her personal property, reserv- 
ing her home and real-estate to herself, to dispose of as she 
thought proper. He, with the most of his children, resided 
with her upon her estate in Charlotte County. But as this was 
in the bounds of the pastoral charge of the Rev. Clement Read, 
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Mr. Le Grand had no church that he could take charge of as a 
pastor; and as his health was still very delicate, he only 
preached about in vacant districts, at intervals. At length an 
arrangement was made with Mr. Clement Read and his people, 
for Mr. Le Grand to preach regularly at one of the three places 
of preaching which Mr. Read supplied, as his assistant; but 
this did not last long, a jealous rivalry arising because a pre- 
ference was manifested by some of Mr. Read’s members, and 
for peace’s sake it was dropped, and Mr. Le Grand ceased to 
preach in the bounds, except when invited. 

The farm and its appendages where he formerly resided, in 
the bounds of Cedar Creek, were reserved by Mr. Le Grand as 
his own right; these he disposed of and managed as he pleased, 
asa separate concern. It was while he was attending to business 
of this kind that he was taken sick, and lay for a considerable 
time ill at Major Hugh Holmes’, in Winchester, the brother of 
the first Mrs. Le Grand. Letters were written to his family in 
Charlotte, and Mrs. Le Grand arrived eight or ten days before 
his death, which occurred in October, 1814. 

He was buried in the Presbyterian burying-ground in Win- 
chester. His exercises and state of mind during his sickness 
were very much such as might have been expected from the life 
he had lived; calm, peaceful, and resigned, except occasionally 
a transient cloud from his native gloomy temperament might 
overshadow him for a few moments. ‘“ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, the end of that man is peace.” 

Thus lived, and thus died, one of the best and most success- 
ful ministers of the gospel Virginia ever produced. His labors 
had been more extensive in spreading the revival than any other 
agent employed in the work; the sinners who were convicted 
and converted under his preaching, and the number of hopeful 
additions to the different churches, were more numerous than 
could be ascribed to any one else. Yet he died while compara- 
tively a young man, in the midst of life. His age at his death 
was about 46 years. 

It is to be lamented that the afflictions of his latter years, 
accompanied by his want of health and depression of spirits, 
should have so far eclipsed the brilliant career of the earlier 
years of his ministry. And it is equally to be lamented, that 
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he became so much involved in worldly cares and perplexities 
after his second marriage, as seriously to mar his own peace 
and comfort. But his course was short. He lived fast; and 
did much in a little time. “TI heard a voice from heaven, say- 
ing, Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, from henceforth : 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


1. The Ministry and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
By Rev. Montcomery Scuuyzer, Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Buffalo. “Prove all things. Hold fast that which is good.” 
1 Thess. vy. 21. Buffalo: Phinney & Co., pp. 228. 

2. The Church: Its Ministry and Worship. Being a reply to the 
recent work of Rev. M. Schuyler, A. M., on the same Subject. By 
M. La Rue P. Toomprson, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Buffalo, N.Y. “He that is first in his own cause seemeth just : 
but his neighbor cometh and searcheth him.” Prov. viii. 17. 
Buffalo: T. & M. Butler, pp. 835.* 


WE do not propose noticing the above named works any 
further than as they refer to a particular topic which has in- 
terested us. 

This controversy originated with the republication by the 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Buffalo, of Dr. Hook’s tract on 
the Three Reformations; prefaced by the editor with some of 
the usual high and dry amenities towards Christians of other 
denominations. Dr. Thompson shortly after preached an in- 
stallation sermon on the Office of a Bishop; and printed it with 
an appendix in which he replied to Dr. Shelton’s preface. 


* We consider the part of this Article relating to the “ Charge” as in- 
teresting and ingenious, and as such commend it to our readers, but are 
not quite prepared, as we are in relation to the part on the “ Ordination,” 
to adopt it as our settled opinion. Eprrors. 
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Upon this, Rev. Montgomery Schuyler preached and printed 
a series of discourses on the Ministry and Worship of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. Mr. Schuyler felt impelled to pre- 
cipitate his “poor abilities” into the field, in consequence of 
Dr. Thompson’s “most reckless attack on Episcopacy.” To 
this the aforesaid “reckless” assailant replied in the vigorously 
reasoned and written book, announced above. 

It is difficult to keep one’s temper in view of the very vulgar 
claims of high church Episcopalians, a vulgarity which in 
multitudes of instances proceeds from sheer ignorance. But in 
this case we have no disposition to be severe upon a feeble 
opponent, though it is‘mere literary justice to say in regard to 
any thing like criticism of the learning, logic and composition 
of Mr. Schuyler’s book, le yeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 

Dr. Thompson, without much pretence to original investiga- 
tion, has gone over the whole scripture argument for Episco- 
pacy in a thorough and manly way. His real antagonist is not 
the “Rector of St. John’s Church, Buffalo;’ nor even the 
Rector’s ** beloved diocesan ;” but Dr. Onderdonk, from whom 
whatever there is of force in Mr. Schuyler’s book, is borrowed. 
Dr. Thompson’s explosion of the foolish story, so long current 
among Episcopal writers, of John Calvin’s having wished to 
introduce an episcopacy like that of the English Church, is of 
the most satisfactory kind. 

Into every re-hash of the episcopal controversy, the question 
of Timothy’s ordination enters of course. We propose at pre- 
sent giving only a brief view of the argument; and that as 
introductory to an examination of the “prophecies that went 
before” on Timothy: or what may be called Timothy’s 
“ charge.” 

The two passages affecting the question of Timothy’s ordi- 
nation are these: 

1 Tim. iv. 14. “Neglect not the gift that is in thee which 
was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery.” 

2 Tim. i. 6. ‘Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that 
thou stir up the gift of God which is in thee by the putting on 
of my hands.” 

It is admitted on all hands that these two passages refer to 
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the same event, and show that Timothy was “ordained” or 
designated to office in the Church, by the joint act of several 
ministers, including the apostle Paul, and a number of others 
described as presbyters. We do not at all doubt that Paul, as 
an inspired apostle, was competent singly to ordain Timothy, 
Suppose we admit, for the present, the force of the Episcopal 
criticism which insists that there is a plain distinction between 
“‘wirn the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery,” and 
“By the laying on of my hands;” the latter proposition imply- 
ing that the laying on of Paul’s hands alone conveyed the 
warrant for the exercise of ministerial functions. 

Then the apostle must have associated a body of presbyters 
with him as a warrant for Presbyterian ordinations when the 
apostolic office should have expired by necessary limitation, as 
it soon did. Paul might have ordained alone as an apostle. 
He chose to ordain in company with his “fellow elders,” and 
as their equal. 

There is no evidence that Paul presided, though it is likely 
enough. Still less that he alone acted officially, while the rest 
merely imposed hands to signify concurrence. Episcopal 
writers have long ago been invited to produce an instance in 
the Scriptures where imposition of hands indicated simply con- 
currence, instead of authoritative action. 

Besides, the claim is that this was Timothy’s ordination as 
bishop; and if it was not, there is no evidence of his having 
ever been ordained or consecrated to that office. But how came 
presbyters to impose hands under any pretence whatever on a 
bishop? We know that, according to Episcopal usage, presby- 
ters lay on hands with the bishop at the ordination of presby- 
ters, just as a mere matter of form, while in fact all the grace 
goes through the ends of the bishop’s fingers. But who ever 
heard, in Episcopacy, of presbyters laying on their hands at the 
consecration of a bishop ? 

To avoid this difficulty, it is not uncommon for Episcopal 
writers to suggest that this was Timothy’s ordination to the 
presbyterate ; and they invariably quote Calvin’s opinion, which 
he afterwards altered, for that interpretation. Neglect not the 
gift of the presbyterate which ts in thee, which was given 
thee with the laying on of hands. 
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Suppose this the correct view. This was Timothy’s ordina- 
tion as presbyter. But this ordination is the only one referred 
to by Paul as the warrant and guide of his subsequent labors ; 
labors claimed to have been distinctly episcopal. Timothy was 
to ordain (lay hands suddenly on no man); he was to exercise 
jurisdiction (against an elder receive not thou accusation but 
before two or three witnesses) ; he was authoritatively to rebuke 
those that sinned. Generally, he was to exercise supervision 
and government over the Church; and all this on the ground 
of his ordination to the presbyterate ! 

This will never do. We must fall back, therefore, on the 
received interpretation that this was Timothy’s ordination to 
the episcopate, with the laying on of the hands of the Pres- 
bytery. 

Dr. Onderdonk, and others after him, raise a cloud of dust 
about the character of the members who composed this Presby- 
tery. After making trial of that turn of the dilemma which 
supposes ‘ presbytery” to mean “‘the presbyterate,” they seem 
generally to prefer the other; and settle cn the opinion that 
this was Timothy’s ordination as bishop. Thus the difficulty 
is to show that it was not a presbyterial ordination. 

To meet this difficulty, Episcopal writers suppose the whole 
presbytery consisted of apostles. Dr. Onderdonk mystifies the 
matter as follows: “Of whom was this ordaining Presbytery 
composed? ‘Taken alone it can be interpreted of any kind of 
elders. Those who think they find ruling elders in Scripture, 
may suppose it to have been made up of them. Others may 
claim that it was the grade called presbyters; or, as St. Peter 
and St. John call themselves “elders,” the Presbytery may 
have consisted of apostles. Or, lastly, it may have consisted of 
any two of the kinds of elders mentioned, or of all three. 
There may have been ruling elders; or presbyters; or pres- 
byters and one or more apostles; or ruling elders and pres- 
byters and apostles. There are no less than seven modes (if 
we seek no further evidence) in which this Presbytery may 
have been composed, &c. The mere expression “ Presbytery,” 
therefore, does not explain itself, and cannot of itself be ad- 
duced in favor of parity.”’* 

* Episcopacy tested, &e., p. 21. 
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Mr. Schuyler borrows all this, and appeals to it as evidence 
of the insufficiency of private judgment in matters of religion. 
“To aid us at arriving at the meaning of this passage,” he 
says, ‘let us see if there is anything to be found in the early 
Fathers bearing on this point. In all probability, were we to 
submit the passage to the private judgment of the different in- 
dividuals who compose this congregation, there would be a 
great variety of opinions as to the meaning of the term ‘ Pres- 
bytery,’ so far as it could be gathered from the Bible. Some 
would contend that it was composed of apostles alone; and 
others of apostles with presbyters associated; and others of 
preaching elders or presbyters and ruling elders, &c.’’* 

Now, as a matter of fact, there is no room for doubt on this 
subject whatever. All this hypothetical jangling of private 
judgments is drummed up for the occasion, by the writers them- 
selves. Ipeo3urepiov means simply a “body of presbyters ;” and 
what presbyters were, we know perfectly well from the apostolic 
letters. ‘*Presbyters,”’ otherwise called “bishops,” were the 
ordinary pastors and rulers of the churches; ordained by the 
apostles in every city; those whose qualifications with refe- 
rence to that office, are so fully laid down in the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus. 

No one who had not a particular end to answer would pre- 
tend that where solemn official action is referred to, the name 
descriptive of office would be used in any other than its strict 
and proper sense. Dr. Hobart ventures to plead the primary 
meaning of the word; Wpeosurepiov from xpéo8vs—an old man— 
which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the old men. This is what Bishop Hobart himself 
stigmatized, in one of his opponents, as “the contemptible 
sophistry of names ;’’ and that in its most paltry form. ‘ Sena- 
tor” means “old man” just as much as xpéofus does; but who- 
ever would undertake to prove that a certain bill was no law, 
though it bore to have been enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives, because “senate” meant only a “ collec- 
tion of old men,” and there was no knowing what sort of old 
men they might be, would of course be unanimously “ written 
down an ass.” 


* The Church, &c., p. 73. 
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Now ~peo3vrepiov means exactly as much a “ body of elders,” 
and when used with reference to the Christian Church, a body 
of Christian presbyters or bishops, as “senate”? means, with us, 
the higher branch of the state or national legislature; be the 
members composing it old or young. 

The presumption is, until evidence is shown to the contrary, 
that the Presbytery which ordained Timothy consisted of just 
this class of persons. Two parties assisted in this public desig- 
nation to office. One was the Apostle Paul. The other was a 
body of presbyters; and to claim that this last party might 
have been apostles or ruling elders, or anything else, is just as 
arbitrary a misinterpretation as it would be to take liberties 
with the character of the other party. Apostles, as respects 
their rank in the ministry were presbyters; so the apostle 
Peter declares. But when one apostle and a body of presby- 
ters are spoken of as engaging in the same transaction, it is 
plain that the latter were not apostles. 

Dr. Thompson, however, forcibly observes that is a matter of 
no consequence to the argument whether all who composed that 
Presbytery were apostles, or not one of them. ‘ Let it go at 
that, that every man of them was an apostle. What then? 
Were they members of the Presbytery as apostles, or as pres- 
byters? Was the Presbytery, strictly speaking, a body of 
apostles, or was it a body of presbyters? We care not what 
other offices the persons composing this Presbytery may have 
held, it was as presbyters that they constituted a presbytery ; 
and what they did as a presbytery, they did in their presbyte- 
rial capacity, and in no other. Timothy therefore was ordained 
by presbyters.” —Page 186. 

We return therefore to this simple and unavoidable view of 
the transaction before us; that this was Timothy’s solemn 
designation to the office of bishop or presbyter, by the laying 
on of the hands of Paul and other presbyters; and that under 
this appointment he discharged all those duties of ruling the 
Church and perpetuating the ministry, which Episcopalians 
claim to belong exclusively to apostles and diocesan bishops. 

With this short résumé of the argument for Timothy’s ordi- 
nation by a “ Presbytery,” we dismiss that branch of the sub- 
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ject; having only designed it as introductory to an attempt at 
explaining the nature of those “ prophecies” which the Apostle 
represents as having something to do with his designation to 
oflice. 

Most attentive readers of Scripture, it is presumed, have been 
more or less troubled to know what these “ prophecies” meant. 
The two instances, in the Epistles addressed to Timothy, where 
they are referred to in connection with his entering upon his 
ministry, contain such a mere passing allusion to the circum- 
stance, whatever it was, that commentators seem to have de- 
spaired of throwing any light upon the subject. 

The first of the two passages, is that in which the Apostle 
reminding Timothy (1 Tim. i. 18) of the special objects to which 
his labors were to be directed while at Ephesus, adds, “this 
charge I commit unto thee, son Timothy, according to the pro- 
phecies which went before on thee, that thou by them mightest 
war a good warfare.” 

In the other passage, (1 Tim. iv. 14,) the mention of pro- 
phecy concerning Timothy occurs in precisely a similar con- 
nection; that is, it seems suggested by a reminder of the 
responsibilities and duties of his office. ‘“ Z%ll I come, give at- 
tendance to reading. Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which 
was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery.” 

On these passages Bloomfield observes that “the later com- 
mentators are much perplexed about the prophecies spoken of, 
and propose various interpretations ; which, however, are open 
to insuperable objections.” He thinks “the only true one is 
that of the ancient and most modern expositors, by which the 
Apoayovcas mpopyreias respecting ‘Timothy, are referred to the 
revelations made by the Spirit to apostles or others. Thus the 
revelations may be supposed to be, that he would be a person 
who should much benefit the Church, and be very proper to be 
invested with government in it.””* 


* Bloomfield on 1 Tim. i. 18. The writer has since observed by refer- 
ring to the Recens Synopsis, that the view of this passage maintained in 
the pages following is there noticed, only to be peremptorily dismissed as 


one of those “open to insuperable objections.” 
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Dr. Thompson observes, “Timothy received the gift by pro- 
phecy. There had been, as we see from 1 Tim. i. 18, certain 
predictions going before respecting him, of which particularly 
we are not informed. But he was regarded as a person spe- 
cially designated by the prophetic Spirit to the work of the 
ministry. He was looked upon, I suppose, on account of his 
peculiar carly promise, as one raised up and especially qualified 
of God to be a minister of the Gospel; and prophets in the 
early church had foretold his future usefulness.” Similar is 
the view of Mr. Barnes. Notes, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

Now this is an exposition ad ignorantiam. We do not know 
what else to make of the prophecies that went before on Timo- 
thy, and therefore we suppose they may have been predictions 
of his future usefulness in the church. 

To this view there are certain objections, which, if not insu- 
perable, are at least sufficient as against such an argument. 

1. We find no intimation, in Timothy’s history, of the utter- 
ing of any prediction of the kind supposed. The first mention 
of him is in Acts xvi. 1, where we are only informed that he 
was the son of a certain woman which was a Jewess and believed, 
but his father was a Greek; and that he was well reported of 
by the brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium—“ him would 
Paul have to go forth with him;” acting on the foundation, 
apparently, of this favorable report, together with his own per- 
sonal knowledge of the young man’s qualifications. 

This was Timothy’s call to the ministry; and at this point, 
if any where, we should expect to hear of so remarkable a cir- 
cumstance as his being pointed out by the finger of prophecy 
for eminent future usefulness in the Church, had any such pro- 
pheey ever been uttered. Such a divine indication would have 
settled the question of Timothy’s fitness for the ministry, with- 
out any need of referring to the testimonials of the brethren. 

At what time Timothy was formally introduced to the work 
of the ministry by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, 
we are not told. Te is several times incidentally mentioned as 
the friend and companion of Paul: but nowhere is there any 
mention of the supposed prediction; nor the occurrence of any 
circumstances that would afford room for it. If such a thing 
happened, why is the history silent about it? A prediction 
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respecting the apostle Paul is explicitly mentioned; the place, 
the time, the man, the precise terms of the prophecy; and this 
even though the prediction was not designed—as the story shows 
—to have any influence on the result. Why should this be re- 
corded, and a prophecy that actually had such important results 
as the call of Timothy to the ministry, be omitted? If Timo- 
thy shared with John the Baptist the distinction of being, as a 
preacher, the subject of prophecy, when was it, where, and by _ 
whom? We know who spake before as he was moved by the 
Holy Ghost, of the son of Zacharias; who spake the prophecy 
respecting the son of Lois? 

Bloomfield assumes, inconsiderately, that such or similar pre- 
dictions were very common. Among the profuse utterances of 
the Christian sybils, he thinks there was doubtless one about 
Timothy. But evidence of the common possession and use of 
prophetic powers, in the ordinary sense, among the early disci- 
ples is wholly wanting. The prophetic charism of the New 
Testament, as will be shown, was of a totally different cha- 
racter. 

2. If the “ prophecies that went before,” were prophetic in- 
timations of Timothy’s fitness for the Christian ministry, and 
of his future usefulness in the Church, it is strange he alone 
should have been the subject of them. Among all the New 
Testament ministers, associates of the apostle Paul, was Timo- 
thy alone designated by the voice of prophecy? Why not 
Titus, whom we have no reason to believe inferior to Timothy 
in gifts or graces? Why not Apollos or Aquila, Silas or Sos- 
thenes ? 

It should be shown that there was some eminent, and quite 
peculiar qualification in Timothy, which recommended him for 
such a distinction. But for aught that appears, he was simply, 
like Titus, a young minister of the Gospel, doing the work of 
an Evangelist, and justifying by his laborious fidelity, the choice 
which had been based on partial acquaintance and satisfactory 
testimonials. On the view of these passages hereinafter main- 
tained, the reference to prophecy in the case of Timothy alone 
is perfectly intelligible. 

3. It is difficult to see if the “prophecies” here spoken of 
were predictions of Timothy’s future usefulness, why he should 
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be referred to them in the way of solemn admonition. It might 
encourage him to be reminded that the spirit of prophecy had 
foretold his success; but could scarcely be made the ground of 
an emphatic warning against remissness or negligence. Paul 
would hardly have said, “I charge thee to see that none teach 
any other doctrine, nor give heed to fables, because prophecy 
led to your selection for the work of the ministry, and declared 
you were to be eminently successful in it.” This would have 
been an inconsequence in writing, that we cannot attribute to 
the apostle. 

4, ‘“* Prophecy,” as a gift in actual exercise under the new 
dispensation, in only a very few cases implies the prediction of 
future events. It has a distinctly ascertained meaning, which 
is, in a word, PREACHING; the public uttering of religious truth 
under the influences of the Holy Spirit. 

The Pauline use of the word is “explaining Scripture ; 
preaching or speaking to the church in public.” (Cruden.) 
Of this, the fourteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians is, in itself, a demonstration. The apostle is there 
urging the superior advantage and dignity of prophesying, over 
speaking in unknown tongues ; and he does it on the ground that 
prophecy is intelligible, impressive, edifying discourse. ‘“ He 
that speaketh in an unknown tongue, speaketh not unto men, 
but unto God; for no man understandeth him. But he that 
prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification and exhortation 
and comfort. Unknown tongues are fora sign, not to them 
that believe, but to them that believe not; but prophesying 
serveth not for them that believe not, but for them which believe. 
If, therefore, the whole church be come together into one place, 
and all speak with tongues, and there come in those that are 
unlearned or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are mad? 
But if all prophesy, and there come in one that believeth not, 
or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all: 
and thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest ; and so fall- 
ing down on his face he will worship God, and report that God 
is among you of a truth.” 

This was plainly nothing else than fervid, earnest exhorta- 
tion; indicative of love to the soul; and clothed with such power 
that those ‘who came to mock, remained to pray.” The secrets 

VoL. 111.—40 
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of their hearts were manifested ; they felt that there was a truth 
and power in Christianity to which they had hitherto been 
strangers. 

The prophet edified the Church by speaking in a plain, intel- 
ligible, earnest way}; in contrast to obscure enigmatical utter- 
ances. His discourse addressed itself to the conscience. Un- 
believers who came in were liable to be convicted and converted 
under it. 

This is the very description of good preaching, but has nothing 
whatever in common with vaticination. As specially prompt- 
ed by the Holy Spirit among the Corinthians, the prophetic 
gift had this peculiarity. It was accompanied by a strong 
impression upon the mind and feelings, impelling the subject 
forcibly, though not irresistibly, to give vent to his emotions in 
the way of exhortation. It was liable to abuse, as the other 
gifts of the Spirit were. Yet, as compared with “tongues,” it 
was the far more desirable charisma, because it tended directly 
to awaken sinners and comfort saints. 

The connection in which “prophets” and “ prophesying”’ are 
spoken of in other passages of the New Testament, confirms 
this interpretation. In the thirteenth chapter of Acts, “ cer- 
tain prophets and teachers” are mentioned, among whom were 
Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene and Manaen. Now, as to Barnabas, we know cer- 
tainly, from numerous passages, that he was a faithful and 
laborious preacher of the Gospel; but no intimation is any- 
where found that he ever delivered a prediction or possessed 
the gift of prophecy, in the Old Testament sense of the word. 
The same thing is presumptively true, therefore, of the others 
mentioned with Barnabas.* 


* Mr. A. B. Chapin, member of several societies in Rhode Island and 
elsewhere, and author of a book called the Primitive Church, who is 
wonderfully mad” on the subject of Episcopacy, has made the brilliant, 
and so far as we know, original discovery, that Simeon called Niger, was 
no other than our old friend Simon Peter under a new face. This of 
course by way of showing that Saul was “ Episcopally ordained.” If this 
were so, then we should know that two out of the four were not seers, but 
only preachers. It would have been satisfactory, however, if Mr. Chapin 
had informed us by what sudden or gradual change in his complexion, 
Peter acquired the sobriquet of Niger. 
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In Acts xv. 32, is another decisive passage bearing on the 
meaning of “ prophecy,” as a gift in actual exercise under the 
New Testament. Judas and Silas are said to have been 
“prophets.” What was the mode in which their prophetic 
gift developed itself? It was in the work of Christian exhor- 
tation. Judas and Silas being prophets also themselves, ex- 
horted the brethren with many words, and confirmed them. 

They were “ prophets,’ and therefore they—exrhorted the 
brethren. On the supposition of their prophetic charism being 
the power of foretelling the future, the inconsequence of this 
conclusion would be quite extraordinary. It would be like 
saying of Paul, that he was a tent-maker, and therefore he 
devoted himself diligently to the business of taking fish. 
Silas and Judas exhorted the brethren, because they had a 
special fitness for exhortation; and that fitness was found in 
the fact, that they were “ prophets.’’* 

The place, moreover, assigned to ‘‘ prophets” and “ prophe- 
sying”’ in the scale of spiritual gifts, shows the office to have 
been of a different character from that of the ancient prophets. 
As mere supernatural gifts imparted by Divine power, pro- 
phecy and miracles might seem to stand nearly on a footing of 
equality. The character of each is, the working of the Divine 
omnipotence and omniscience through human organs as media; 
in the one case to lift the veil from the future, and in the other, 
to arrest the ordinary operation of natural laws. 

No reason can be given why, considered as miraculous en- 
dowments, prophecy should be set above miracles. Yet in both 
the catalogues of spiritual or official gifts recorded by the apos- 
tle, (1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11,) “prophets” stand next to 
“apostles ;’”’ while in the one list ‘ miracles” occupy the fourth 
place, and in the other are wholly passed over. 

This perfectly harmonizes with what we everywhere find, in 


* May not mpopyzevew have been distinguished from etayyenZecSat, by 
the circumstance that the latter was specifically publishing the good 
tidings, and implied the proposition of Christ to the unconverted as their 
Saviour, while the former was merely Christian exhortation; adapted 
therefore, as Paul says, (1 Cor. xiv.), to edify and comfort, and having 
the effect to convince and overcome unbelievers by the impression it 
made of sincerity, earnestness and mutual affection among the disciples ? 
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the New Testament, of the postponement of merely mechanical 
endowments, as we may term them, to moral. Speaking with 
unknown tongues, healing the sick, Xc., were far more striking 
and impressive to the outward sense, and had their important 
place in the class of miraculous endowments, yet compared 
with gifts that implied moral character and Christian expe- 
rience, they were quite inferior. They were bestowed on many 
who lacked the discretion to use them with propriety. On the 
supposition that ‘ prophecy” was a gift for warm, pathetic, per- 
suasive Christian exhortation, the place assigned it on the scale 
of charismata, is perfectly intelligible. 

The single excepted case above referred to, in which “ pro- 
phecy,” spoken of as a gift in present exercise under the New 
Testament, was the predicting of future events, is the case of 
Agabus. 

Two instances of the explicit prediction of future events are 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, and only two; in both 
of which Agabus was the prophet. He came with others from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, and there signified by the Spirit that 
there should be great dearth throughout all the world: which 
came to pass in the days of Claudius Czsar. (Acts xi. 27.) 
In the other instance he came down from Judea to Cesarea, 
and, taking Paul’s girdle, bound his own hands and feet, and 
said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost; so shall the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him 
into the hands of the Gentiles. (Acts xxi. 10.) 

The peculiar character of both these cases, as the distinct 
foretelling of a definite event in the future, and the resort by 
Agabus to the symbolic mode of illustration so frequently ex- 
hibited in Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Amos and others, suggests forci- 
bly the idea that he belonged to the line of Old Testament 
prophets. 

It results, therefore, that the prophecies which went before 
on Timothy, were not “predictions of his future usefulness in 
the Church.” They were not predictions at all. They were 
earnest, impressive, Christian admonitions. In brief, as we 
proceed to show, they were the CHARGE addressed to Timothy 
at the time of his ordination. 

That some sort of ‘charge’ would be delivered to a young 
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Evangelist on such an occasion, may be regarded as morally 
certain. It is one of the obvious proprieties attending the in- 
duction of any person into a new station of responsibility ; and 
is very commonly respected as such both in Church and State. 

Now, the “ prophecies” about Timothy are clearly connected 
(1 Tim. iv. 14,) with the conferring upon him a charisma, (office,) 
by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery. The “ pro- 
phecying” and the “laying on of hands” occurred on the same 
occasion. We have, then, a charisma or office solemnly con- 
ferred upon Timothy by the action of Paul and other presby- 
ters; an occasion of such interest to the Church, as to render 
it quite certain that not only these parties who imposed hands, 
but many others, were present. It may be regarded also as 
beyond a question, that public religious exercises accompanied 
the ordination ; and among these, specifically, some address to 
Timothy concerning the nature and duties of the office to which 
he was set apart. 

The office and standing of Paul, and the interesting relation 
between him and Timothy, his son in the faith, would naturally 
have devolved this service on the Apostle. Now, in 2 Tim. i. 
14, we find a plain allusion to this circumstance. The things 
which thou hast heard of me AMONG MANY WITNESSES, the same 
commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also. The connection clearly points to the time when Timothy 
was set apart for his ministry. He was to set apart others as 
teachers in the Church: and the things he had heard from 
Paul, in the presence of the concourse assembled to witness his 
ordination, he was to communicate to them. These “ things,” 
therefore, were evidently a solemn admonition in regard to the 
character and duties of the office they undertook. 

The “ prophecies,” then, that “went before’’ (apowyovcas) On 
Timothy, were simply the exhortations or “ charge’ that accom- 
panied his appointment to the office of Evangelist. Mpoayovcas 
is antecedent, previous, former; as in Heb. vii. 18, the com- 
mandment that went before; meaning the former dispensation ; 
or, as rendered by Prof. Stuart, the preceding law. Its force 
then, as qualifying “ prophecies,” is merely that of indicating 
that they were uttered on some previous occasion. ‘ Remind- 
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ing you of your former solemn charge, son Timothy, I commit 
to you this business.” 

We conclude, therefore, that Timothy was ordained as Evan- 
gelist by a Presbytery, with the imposition of hands, and that 
an appropriate charge was given him by the Moderator ; which 
presents as fair a case as can be desired, of a Presbyterian ordi- 
nation service. 





ARTICLE V. 


1. Old and New Theology. By Rev. JAMEs Woop. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 
. Old and New Schools. By Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D. Cincinnati. 
3. Institutes of Theology. By Rev. Tnomas CHaumers, D. D. 

. Discourses and Sayings of our Lord. By Rev. Joun Brown, 
D. D. Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Scotland. 

. Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. Joun Brown, 
D. D. Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Scotland. 


HAVING presented, in our last Article, the views of Presby- 
terians in America and Scotland on Justification, our next 
inquiry relates to the Atonement. In discussing the subject of 
justification, we were necessarily led to refer to opinions held 
in respect to the nature of the sufferings of Christ, and to the 
manner in which they become efficacious in the salvation of the 
soul. It will not be necessary, therefore, in accomplishing the 
object we have in view in these Articles, to dwell at length upon 
the disputed points connected with the atonement. Our pur- 
pose is to exhibit, within a brief compass, the sentiments of 
Constitutional Presbyterians and of their New Basis brethren 
as to the nature and extent of the atonement of Christ. 

Much misapprehension on this subject, as well as on those 
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already discussed, has arisen from the ambiguity of technical 
terms. We need only to refer the reader to the books of Dr. 
Rice and Mr. Wood to confirm this statement. As to the 
nature of the atonement, the question that has been most con- 
troverted between the two branches of the Presbyterian Church 
particularly referred to in these Articles, is, Did Christ suffer 
the penalty of the law? And yet every attentive reader of 
the controversy must have noticed, that one source of this dif- 
ference of opinion has been, the various senses in which the 
term penalty is used. Constitutional Presbyterians use it as 
in their controversy with Universalists, to include eternal death. 
Our New Basis brethren take it out of its ordinary acceptation, 
and though if asked, what the penalty of the moral law is, they 
would answer, that it consists in temporal, spiritual and eternal 
death, yet when asked, whether Christ suffered eternal death, 
they answer in the negative. He being the true God, His suf- 
ferings as a man, though limited in duration, were an equiva- 
lent in effect to the infliction of eternal death. Thus, in one 
sentence, they assert that the Saviour did suffer the penalty of 
the law, and in the next, they deny it, by declaring He did not 
suffer that which, in their controversy with Universalists, they 
regard as the most essential part of the penalty. So when they 
speak of Christ assuming ‘the legal responsibilities” of His peo- 
ple, if asked, whether the Saviour by his active and passive obe- 
dience released His people from obligation to obey the law, they 
answer, ‘“‘ No—that isantinomianism. We mean that he so took 
the place of His people that His sufferings magnified the law, and 
rendered it consistent with the character of the Lawgiver to 
pardon the sinner, and reinstate him into His favor.” Dr. Rice 
says, that the justice of God is satisfied ‘by the infliction of 
the full penalty of the law on Christ.” And he accuses Dr. 
Beman of departing from the Confession, because he denies 
that “ Christ did, cn a@ strict and literal sense, suffer the penalty 
of the law as a substitute of his people.” As it is evident that 
Dr. Beman, by the literal penalty, intended eternal death, we 
should have inferred, apart from other statements, that Dr. Rice 
believes that the Saviour did suffer eternal death. But he 
rejects the idea, and says that “divine justice required such 
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sufferings as would magnify the law and make it honorable, 
and such were the sufferings of Christ.””* 

Dr. Junkin'says, “Clearly, then, the very essential nature 
of justice demands a penal infliction—an infliction of the penalty 
—the whole penalty, and nothing but the penalty of the laws; 
and any and every diminution from this is a sacrifice of justice.” 
Vindication, p. 115. Taking this language in its common ac- 
ceptation, every reader would receive the impression, that Dr. 
Junkin believed that the Saviour suffered eternal death. But 
even he will not avow this opinion. The truth is, many of our 
exscinding brethren are chargeable with a strange inconsis- 
tency in their use of the phrase, the penalty of the law. When 
they apply it to the sufferings of the Saviour, they are com- 
pelled to use it in a sense altogether different from that in 
which they employ it when controverting the theory of Univer- 
salists. Dr. Hodge in his sermon on the Nature of the Atone- 
ment, says, “ The penalty of the law is not any specific degree 
or character of pain which the law imposes, but it is any and 
all pain, which sustains to the law the relation of sanction.” 
Spruce street Lectures, p. 147. This is a most singular defini- 
tion of the penalty which God has annexed to His law. The 
reader will perceive that it involves nothing which the Univer- 
salist could not consistently adopt. When Dr. H. affirms that 
the penalty of the law “is any and all pain which sustains to 
the law the relation of sanction,’ what more does he say, 
than that the penalty of the law is the penalty of the law? And 
what Universalist will deny this? We hold that the penalty of 
the law is something specific. This is the case with the penalties 
annexed to human laws. There may be different degrees of 
suffering incedent to the infliction of the same penalty upon two 
or more transgressors of the law. For example, two men may 
be condemned to death for the crime of murder. They suffer 
the same penalty, but one may suffer in mind and body more 
than the other. Still the penalty of the law is something defi- 
nite—it is death, and it is properly said that they endure the 
same penalty. In regard to the law of God, we suppose that 
all the suffering endured by impenitent transgressors is a part 
of the threatened penalty. Their sufferings may differ in degree 


* Qld and New Schools, p. 46. 
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both in this life and in the future world. And, unlike those 
upon whom the penalty of human laws is inflicted, every degree 
of agony is the infliction of a judicial sentence. But it is still 
true that the penalty of the law is specific. It consists in tem- 
poral and eternal death. The sinner “is condemned already.” 
And when the body dies, it is, in part, the infliction of the penalty. 
In the case of the penitent believer, temporal death is not a 
part of the penalty, but the mode which the Father has appoint- 
ed for rewarding him with eternal blessedness. But the death 
of the body is a small part of the penalty inflicted upon the 
finally impenitent transgressor. ternal death is the most 
essential part of the penalty of the law. It is not merely inez- 
dental to the penalty as Mr. Wood intimates. O. & N. Theo. p. 
91. It is the very essence of the penalty. And so our brethren 
argue when disputing with Universalists. But when they ex- 
hibit the nature of the atonement, they depart from the com- 
mon usage of the word, and assert that Christ endured the 
penalty of the law, not meaning, however, that He suffered 
eternal death, but “‘a violent and ignominious death.” Mr. 
Wood says, “It was essential to the penalty that Christ should 
suffer a violent and ignominious death, but whether He should 
die by decapitation or by crucifixion, was incidental.” O. & N. 
Theo. p. 94. But where is it said in the Scriptures of truth, 
that ‘a violent and ignominious death” is the penalty of the 
law? Was that the penalty threatened against the sinner? 
And is this eternal death? If it is not a part of the penalty 
threatened against the sinner, how can it be said that Christ 
suffered the penalty due to the transgressor? And if it is not 
eternal death, which Mr. Wood would say to the Universalist 
is the most important part of the penalty of the law, how can he 
allege that Christ endured the penalty incurred by the sinner ? 
It is evident that those who affirm that Christ suffered the 
penalty threatened to the transgressor, to be consistent with 
themselves, must either believe that the Saviour suffered eternal 
death, or concede to the Universalist that eternal death is no 
part of the penalty of the law—neither of which positions will 
they be willing to take. It is this unguarded and contradic- 
tory way of using the term penalty, in reference to the suffer- 
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ings of Christ, that has been the fruitful source of controversy 
and suspicion on the part of our New Basis brethren. 

Leaving out of view, however, the ambiguous language which 
our brethren use on this subject, we understand them to hold, 
that the sufferings of Christ in behalf of His people, and of 
them alone, sustained such a relation to the law of God, that 
they are released from its curse as a matter of justice, and not 
of grace. The law, they say, threatened the infliction of a 
penalty in the event of its violation. Justice cannot be satis- 
fied unless that penalty is endured either by the transgressor, 
or his substitute. Christ as to His person, becomes the sinner’s 
substitute, but endures the penalty due to the transgressor. 
The debt, therefore, having been paid, justice demands that the 
sinner should be delivered from punishment. The grace of 
God is manifested in providing the scheme of redemption, but 
it is by an act of justice that the release from punishment is 
effected, after satisfaction has been rendered. This is what 
has been termed the commercial view of the atonement. It is 
that which Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood present as the theology 
of their Church. 

Mr. Wood says, “ He (Christ) fully satisfied divine justice ; 
that those who are united to him by faith, are, as an act of 
justice to Christ, but of free and unbounded mercy to them, 
redeemed from the curse of the law.” O. & N. Theo., p. 95. 
That is, God the Lawgiver is bound in justice to Christ, to 
release the sinner from the incurred penalty, though it is 
through the mercy or grace of Christ that he is thus delivered. 
Mr. Wood does not mean to say that it is the Lawgiver who ex- 
tends mercy to the sinner, further at least than consenting to 
the death of his Son. This would be inconsistent with his 
theory of the atonement. The mercy is shown by Christ in- 
terposing in behalf of the transgressor. But it is by an act of 
justice to Christ that the sinner’s obnoxiousness to the curse is 
removed. It is jus‘ice, through Christ, and not grace, that re- 
leases the sinner. In the case of a creditor and debtor, when 
a third party pays the debt, justice, exercised through him, 
demands the release of the debtor from the pecuniary obliga- 
tions though it is an act of mercy towards the debtor on the 
part of the individual who pays the debt. So, according to the 
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views of our exscinding brethren, God the Father—man’s cred- 
itor—is bound by His justice to forgive the sinner, after His Son 
has interposed and paid the sinner’s debt, though it is merey 
on the part of the Son, in consenting to bear the penalty due to 
the transgressor. Dr. Rice also takes exception to Dr. Beman’s 
denial of the theory that, “justice demanded the release of 
those for whom He (Christ) expired.” O. & N.S., p. 46. 

Now if the statements of those gentlemen are correct, we 
have no hesitation in saying that their Church has adopted a 
theory which is unauthorized both by the Bible and the stand- 
ards of our Church. The latter teach that the actual deliverance 
of the sinner from punishment, as well as the provision by which 
it is effected, is a matter of grace. This is the sentiment of the 
most eminent Calvinistic writers, excepting those who believe 
in a strictly limited atonement.* It is due to others in the 
New Basis Presbyterian Church to state, that when they speak 
of the Saviour suffering the penalty of the law, they mean sim- 
ply, that the ends of the law were answered by his sufferings 
as effectually as if the penalty had been literally executed upon 
the transgressor. Tis death accomplished what the infliction 
of the penalty was designed to effect. We nfay object to the 
language here used ; but the thing intended is a vital truth, and 
we can have no controversy with our brethren who, zn this sense, 
believe that the Saviour bore the penalty of the law. Our op- 
position is to the theory that the sufferings of Christ were the 
penalty of the law, in such a sense, that those for whom He 
suffered are, as an act of justice, and not of grace, delivered 
from the punishment incurred by their transgression. We re- 
gard this theory as inconsistent with the gracious design of 
God so strikingly manifested in His scheme of redeeming love, 
and as leading to results fraught with dishonor to the divine 
character and government. 

The views of Constitutional Presbyterians as to the nature 
of the atonement of Christ can be stated in few words. We 


* Dr. Woods, whose orthodoxy the Princeton School at least will not ques- 
tion, says on this subject: ‘The atonement was never designed to put 
sinners in this condition, and to make salvation a matter of debt to them. 
God provided the propitiation, not that he might be obliged in justice to 
save them, but that he might graciously save them.” Vol. ii. 475. 
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regard the sufferings of the Saviour as designed to be a subdsti- 
tute for the infliction of the penalty threatened to the trans- 
gressor. Man had sinned, and as a consequence, was exposed 
to the curse of the law. Justice demanded that the penalty 
should be inflicted, unless some other expedient was devised 
which would accomplish the same end that the penalty was de- 
signed to subserve,—which was, the manifestation of God’s 
abhorrence of sin, of his regard for His law, and of His pur- 
pose to uphold its authority. If the ends of the law can be 
accomplished by any other measure than the execution of the 
threatened penalty; if its honor can be vindicated, and the 
perfect character of the Lawgiver be portrayed as effectually 
as if the penalty were literally inflicted upon the transgressor, 
the law may be said to be satisfied, and a way is thus provided 
by which God “ can be just and yet the justifier of the ungodly.” 
It is not necessary that the literal penalty should be inflicted, 
provided something is substituted in its place which will be an 
equivalent in effect for its infliction. 

The sufferings of the Son of God do accomplish the same end 
that the punishment of sinners would have answered. They 
display the moral character of God, the purity and immuta- 
bility of his law, and His regard for the happiness of His intel- 
ligent creation, as clearly as if the penalty had been executed 
upon every sinner. The justice of God, in this sense, is satis- 
fied. Its ultimate end is accomplished, and, therefore, in 
pardoning the sinner, and restoring him to His favour, God 
appears to the Universe of intelligences as holy, and as just, as 
if the whole race of Adam had been condemned to eternal 
death. It is the public or rectoral justice of God that is satis- 
fied by the sufferings of Christ. THis distributive justice, that 
is, His disposition to render to all according to their merits and 
demerits, is not and cannot be satisfied; and for the very 
obvious reason, that Christ, not being the offender, did not 
merit the suffering he endured.* Dr. Rice says there is no 
such thing as public justice} This is a most extraordinary 


* The younger President Edwards, as quoted in a previous Article, says, 
“ distributive justice” consists in “ treating one according to his personal 
character and conduct.” Works, vol. ii. 29. 

t 0. & N.S. 50. 
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assertion. ‘To show the absurdity of such a position, we need 
only to ask, upon what other principle than that of publie jus- 
tice, is a criminal reprieved by the constituted authority? He 
deserves the full punishment to which he has been sentenced ; 
but if it is ascertained that the end of the law can be answered, 
cither by his reprieve, or by mitigating the penalty, public 
justice will be satisfied, if he is pardoned or his sentence 
changed. But, in no proper sense of the language, can it be 
said that distributive justice, which has respect to him as an 
individual, has been satisfied. He merits his punishment, and 
no expedient can be substituted which will take away his 
demerit. Thus it is in the government of God. The atone- 
ment of Christ satisfied the public justice of God, inasmuch as 
it answered the end of the original penalty of the law, and so 
rendered it consistent with God to extend forgiveness to all 
who comply with the conditions He has prescribed. But it 
does not and cannot remove the sinner’s demerit. He still de- 
serves eternal death, and God’s distributive justice will demand 


the infliction of the penalty of the law upon hin, if he refuses 
to repent and believe in Christ; and this, notwithstanding the 
public justice of the Almighty has been satisfied by the suffer- 
ings of the Redeemer.* 


* Andrew Fuller, of whom we remember to have heard the late Dr. 
Miller of Princeton remark, that he did not know that he differed from 
him on any other subject than Baptism, says, “ The sufferings of Christ in 
our stead, therefore, are not a punishment inflicted in the ordinary course 
of distributive justice, but an extraordinary interposition of infinite wis- 
dom and love; not contrary to, but rather above the law, deviating from 
the letter, but more than preserving the spirit of it.””’ Works, vol. i. 357. 
President Edwards, the younger, says: “ Distributive justice, therefore, is 
not at all satisfied by the death of Christ. But general justice to the 
Deity and to the Universe is satisfied. That is done by the death of Christ 
which supports the authority of the law, and renders it consistent with 
the glory of God, and the good of the system to pardon the sinner.” 
Works, vol. ii. 48. Dr. John Brown, in his commentary on Galatians, 
iii. 13, observes: ‘‘ What the Apostle says, then, is just this, ‘Christ Jesus, 
in redeeming us from the curse, was treated as accursed in our room;’ 
and of this we have an indication in the very manner of his death—in his 
being suspended on a cross, or hung on a tree, which, under the law, was 
the appointed way of intimating that a person had died a victim éo the 
claims of public justice.” Com. on Gal. 133. Dr. Wardlaw, a standard 
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From what has been said, it follows that Constitutional Pres- 
byterians regard the sufferings of Christ as vicarious. Our 
New Basis brethren have accused us of denying this truth. Of 
all their charges of heresy against the ministers of our church, 
we consider this the most serious. We repel it with more than 
ordinary indignation. Regarding, as we do, the vicarious na- 
ture of the atonement, as essential to an atonement for sin—as 
the only basis upon which a sinner can safely rest his hopes of 
heaven—we are amazed at the infatuation that could have 
prompted such an accusation against ministerial brethren, in 
whose piety at least, these accusers profess to confide. The 
truth is, Constitutional Presbyterians hold to more vicariousness 
in the sufferings of Christ than many of their Exscinding 
brethren. We believe not only in a substituted person, but that 
the sufferings of Christ were substituted in place of the infliction 
of the penalty of the law, as a satisfaction to the public justice 
of God.* Many of our New Basis brethren believe that the 
Saviour’s person was substituted in place of the transgressor, 
but that He strictly endured the threatened penalty. We 
might quote many passages from acknowledged orthodox wri- 
ters, to prove that our view of substitution is the one most gene- 
rally held by Calvinists. Edwards, Dwight and Woods, fre- 
quently and forcibly present this idea of the Saviour’s suffer- 
ings. Dr. George Hill, Professor of Theology in St. Andrew’s 
University, Scotland, whose lectures were used by Dr. Chal- 
mers as a text book in his theological course, says, ‘“‘ These 
three points, collected from Scripture in one complex view, 
constitute the evidence that the doctrine of pardon by the sub- 
stitution of the sufferings of Christ in place of the punishment 
due to sinners, is the doctrine of Scripture.”’+ Again, ‘“ The 
sufferings of Christ for sin have received the name of a satis- 


Calvinistic author on the subject of the atonement, says: ‘The two great 
ends of public justice, are, the glory of God, and, in connection with it, the 
general good of his creatures.” Again, after showing how the sufferings 
of Christ avail to salvation, he adds, ‘‘ In this way all the ends of public 
justice are fully answered.” Discourses on Atonement, 149, 150. 

* Dr. Woods expresses it thus: ‘The law was satisfied by the substitu- 
tion of Christ’s death for the punishment of transgressors.” Vol. ii. 473. 

+ Hill’s Lectures on Divinity, p. 208. Edinburgh edition. 
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faction to the justice of God, because they were not the penalty 
that had been incurred, but were something accepted by the 
Lawgiver instead of tt.”* Dr. Chalmers held the same opinion, 
for though he speaks of the penalty being transferred from the 
sinner to Christ, yet he evidently uses the term as Storr and 
Flatt have done, to express the fact, that the sufferings of the 
Saviour in behalf of the sinner, answered the same end in the 
government of God that the literal execution of the penalty 
would have accomplished. In this acceptation of the term, 
according to Constitutional Presbyterians, the sufferings of 
Christ were penal. They were not the penalty of the law; 
but they were penal sufferings in the sense of upholding the 
authority of the law, by exhibiting Jehovah’s abhorrence of sin, 
and his determination to punish the transgressor. Dr. Duffield 
states the true doctrine as to the vicarious nature of the Saviour’s 
atonement to be this, ‘‘ The sufferings and death of Christ were 
not symbolical, governmental, and instructive only, but were 
truly vicarious, i. e., a substitute for the punishment due to 
transgressors.” Mr. Barnes says, “In the plan of salvation he 
has shown a regard to the law, by appointing His Son to be a 
substitute in the place of sinners.t He died in our stead; he 
was a vicarious offering; and his sufferings were efficacious to 
the removal of the penalty from us.”t “If by penal ills be 
meant such sufferings inflicted by a moral governor as are a 
proper expression of his sense of the evil of transgression, I 
admit and hold that Christ endured such ills.’”’§ Dr. Beman, 
whose opinions on this subject are particularly obnoxious to Dr. 
Rice and his school, teaches the doctrine of the vicariousness of 
Christ’s death as plainly as language can express the thought. 
He says, “ The atonement was a substitute for the infliction of 
the penalty—or the sufferings of Christ were a substitute for the 
punishment of sinners. Thus in the administration of the divine 


* JTill’s Lectures on Divinity, vol. 2, p. 65. Dr. Rice says, “To make 
satisfaction to divine justice, and .to suffer the penalty of the law, are 
phrases of precisely the same import.” O. & N.S., p.44. We ask the 
reader to judge who is most worthy of confidence as the expositor of Cal- 
vinism, Dr. Rice, or Dr. Hill, the acknowledged expounder of the theology 
of the Church of Scotland ? 

7 Com. on Rom. p. 89. t Defence, p. 240. 2 Ib. p. 246. 
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government, the sufferings of Christ come in the place of the 
eternal condemnation of every ransomed soul—this is vicarious 
suffering. It is the suffering of Christ in the place of the end- 
less suffering of the sinner.”* The late Dr. Erskine Mason, 
than whom few men, living or dead, had a clearer apprehension 
of the true nature of the scheme of redeeming mercy, says, 
“The doctrine of atonement as I gather it from the inspired 
testimony, is this, that God has substituted the sufferings of His 
Son in place of the punishment of the guilty; and that those 
sufferings answering the great ends of justice which the threat- 
ened penalty contemplated, constitute a good valid reason for 
the remission of the penalty itself. This is the way in which 
the atonement becomes available as a ground of forgiveness. 
We are forgiven, if we know any thing of forgiveness, only 
because the sufferings of Christ have come in the place of the 
punishment due to our sins, as answering the end of our punish- 
ment equally well and much better.”’*} We present these ex- 
tracts from the writings of some of the most eminent ministers 
of our Church, as expressive of the sentiments of Constitutional 
Presbyterians as to the nature of the Saviour’s atonement. 
And we now ask our readers to pass their judgment upon the 
accusation of Dr. Rice and his coadjutors, that Constitutional 
Presbyterians deny the vicariousness of the death of Christ. A 
more unjust charge has seldom been brought against the Evan- 
gelical Ministry of this or any other country. 

But what are the views of Constitutional Presbyterians and 
of their exscinding brethren, as to the extent of the atonement 
of Christ? Both Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood have taken care not 
to express their sentiments on this subject. Had they done so, 
their books would not have produced the impression they were 
designed to make. On this point there is a difference, wide 
and palpable, between the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church; and although it is not a difference which affects the 
vitality of the Calvinistic system ; yet in its practical results we 
regard it as of much importance. We are aware that many of 
our New Basis brethren sympathize in sentiment with us as to 


* Beman on the Atonement, p. 50-51. + Pastor’s Legacy, p. 258. 
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the extent of the atonement. The Princeton school, however, 
and the great majority of the ministers of the New Basis church 
hold strictly to a limited atonement. It is true they speak of 
the atonement of Christ being sufficient in its own nature for 
the salvation of all men, meaning, by that language, that if 
Christ had designed to save the whole race of man, he would 
not have suffered more than He did to save the elect. But 
they deny, most emphatically, that God designed the atone- 
ment as a way of salvation for all men. They believe that in 
the covenant between the Father and the Son, the Son stipu- 
lated to lay down His life exclusively for those whom the Father 
had previously elected to salvation. Their theory is this: 
God saw the race of man in rebellion against Him, and exposed 
to His curse. In His wise sovereignty He determined to save 
a part of the race, thus fallen, and obnoxious to His wrath. 
But to do this, consistently with His character and government, 
the penalty they had incurred by transgression must be en- 
dured. Hence the Son of God assumes human nature, and suf- 
fers for those previously chosen to salvation, the very penalty 
which they would have suffered. And as this penalty cannot 
be inflicted twice, those for whom He died are necessarily re- 
leased from the curse of the law, and in virtue of the Saviour’s 
bearing their penalty, they are saved in heaven. This limited 
atonement scheme, it will be noticed, arises from the restricted 
view that is taken of the nature of the atonement. If Christ 
literally bore the penalty threatened to the transgressor, it is 
plain that He could not have died for al/ men, unless all are 
saved. Those for whom He suffers can now demand exemption 
from the penalty as a matter of justice. 

Constitutional Presbyterians believe that God saw the race 
of man involved in sin, and exposed to His wrath. Moved by 
His love for the souls of men, He determined to provide a 
method of deliverance, by which He could, consistently with 
His character and government, save all men, provided al/ com- 
plied with His prescribed conditions. Hence in the covenant 
between the Father and the Son, the Son stipulates to give 
His life a ransom for all. In showing forth the character of 
God, and in vindicating the honor of His law, by His sufferings 
and death, the Saviour had reference to al/ men, and not mere- 

VOL. 111.—41 
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ly toa part of the race. God designed that His atonement 
should be a satisfaction to justice in behalf of a world of sin- 
ners. But He saw at the same time that such was the depray- 
ity of the human heart, that although Christ might die for all, 
none would believe on Him, if they were left to themselves. 
The Father, therefore, determines to give to the Son, “as a 
reward for the travail of his soul,” a part of those for whom 
He died. This purpose*to apply the saving benefits of the 
atonement to a part of the race is the doctrine of election. But 
this purpose presupposes the fact of the Saviour’s death in be- 
half of all men. In the order of nature it follows, and does not 
precede, God’s purpose to provide an atonement for sin. <Ac- 
cording to this view of the extent of the atonement, salvation 
through Christ can be consistently offered to all men, without 
exception. And those who refuse to accept it can be justly 
condemned for their rejection of it. The atonement was pro- 
vided for them, and no other obstacle interposes to their ac- 
ceptance of it than what arises from their own unwillingness. 
So far as God is concerned, every difficulty in the way of their 
salvation has been removed by the atonement, and now the 
responsibility of its acceptance or rejection rests upon them- 
selves. But according to the limited atonement scheme, God 
tantalizes His creatures by offering them a remedy which was 
not intended for them. If the sufferings and death of Christ 
were not designed to be an atonement for the sins of all men, 
a part of the race could not accept it, even if they were so dis- 
posed. The difficulties in the way of their salvation, arising 
from God’s character and government, still remain. 

We regard the offer of salvation, therefore, to all men, by 
those who believe in a limited atonement, as manifestly incon- 
sistent with their scheme. If it be true, salvation should be 
offered to none but to those for whom it was provided ; and the 
fact that God has not revealed to us by name, the persons for 
whom the atonement of Christ was made, proves conclusively 
that this was a remedy designed for the whole family of man. 

But the most objectionable feature in the Uimited atonement 
scheme, is the imputation which it casts upon the character of 
God, by representing Him as condemning to eternal death a 
part of the race of man for rejecting an atonement which, not 
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being provided for them, they could not, in any sense of the 
word, accept. ‘The advocates of this theory admit that the 
greatest degree of guilt is contracted by the sinner, by his re- 
jection of the atonement of Christ. And yet no atonement was 
provided for him. He must endure the wrath of God forever 
for rejecting the Saviour, when, apart from his depraved heart, 
there would be an absolute impossibility in the way of accept- 
ing Him. We ask, Will not the Judge of all the earth do 
right? Will a just God condemn a sinner to an endless per- 
dition for not accepting a remedy for his disease, which, in no 
sense, was designed for him? Believe this who can. 

Dr. Chalmers and Dr. John Brown teach a general atone- 
ment. The limits of this Article will not allow an extended 
abstract of their views. Every reader of the second volume of 
Dr. Chalmers’ Institutes of Theology, must perccive that he has 
no sympathy with the sentiments of those who restrict the 
atonement in its applicability to those who are saved. He does 
not express his views on this or any other doctrine of Scripture 
in a scholastic and didactic form, such as is common with pro- 
fessors of theology. His great imagination and fertility of 
illustration, oftentimes led him to disregard those clear and 
logical definitions which characterize other theological systems, 
and which are frequently necessary to a proper apprehension 
of a writer’s opinions. But still Dr. Chalmers has left on re- 
cord, enough to satisfy the candid inquirer, that he considered 
the atonement of the Saviour as made for a world of sinners, 
that God designed this remedy to correspond in extent with the 
disease, for the removal of which it was provided. He speaks 
of this provision of redeeming love “ as a world’s atonement.”* 
He says, ‘The pardon and grace of the Gospel have, by its 
constitution, been placed within the reach, and made as acces- 
sible to all, as the light and the air and the water, and any 
of the cheap and common bounties of a Providence that is wn7- 
versal.” + “If the efficacy of Christ’s blood be only commen- 
surate to the salvation of a chosen few, how can they expatiate 
on the virtue and peace-speaking power of that blood in the 
hearing of the general multitude; and more especially, as might 
lead any or all of that multitude to venture their reliance upon 


* Inst. ii. p. 89. + Inst. ii. p. 119. : 
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it?”* Much more of a similar import may be found in his In- 
stitutes of Theology. We have before us a tract that was pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in 1831, with the following advertisement: 
“The following letter, written above two hundred years ago, 
by Archbishop Usher, so justly respected throughout the whole 
Christian world for his piety and extraordinary learning, was 
read by Dr. Chalmers, Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh, to his class, at one of his lectures in the last 
session, and strongly recommended to the attention of the stu- 
dents. As it treats of a most important doctrine, which at this 
moment is the subject of much controversy, it is deemed advis- 
able to reprint it exactly as it was published in the life of the 
Archbishop.” This is a tract of twenty-two pages on the death 
and satisfaction of Christ, and we can truly say, that we have 
found nothing in Griffin, or Beman, or Jenkyn, which is more 
emphatic in teaching a general atonement, than what is con- 
tained in this letter of Archbishop Usher, and which Dr. 
Chalmers read to his class as expressive of his own sentiments. 
The extent of the atonement is the subject that occupies 
every page of the tract. We shall give our readers a few 
sentences from this essay, and our object in doing so is to 
exhibit the kind of theology taught by Scotland’s most distin- 
guished theological professor. The Archbishop says, “ We. 
must, in the matter of our redemption, carefully put a distinc- 
tion between the satisfaction of Christ absolutely considered, 
and the application thereof to every one in particular ; the foy- 
mer was once done for all, the other is stz// doing.” “The sat- 
isfaction of Christ only makes the sins of mankind fit for pardon, 
which, without it, could not well be. The particular application 
makes the sins of those to whom that mercy is vouchsafed, to be 
actually pardoned.” ‘All the sins of mankind are become 
venial, in respect of the price paid by Christ to His Father, 
but all do not obtain actual remission, because most offenders 
do not take out, nor plead their pardon as they ought to do.” 
‘Therefore, we may safely conclude out of all these premises, 
that the Lamb of God offering himself a sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world, cntended, by giving sufficient satisfaction to 
God’s justice, to prepare a medicine for the sins of the whole 
* Inst. ii. p. 418. 
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world.” What would be thought of the Professor of Didactic 
Theology in Princeton, if such sentiments were uttered by him ? 
He would soon find that the same spirit which arraigned such 
men as Mr. Barnes and Dr. Duffield upon groundless charges 
of heresy, would be developed in his case. But a definite, 
limited atonement is the theology of Princeton. “A world’s 
atonement,” or satisfaction to God’s justice for the sins of the 
whole world by the sufferings of Christ, is the theology of Dr. 
Chalmers and of the Free Church of Scotland, and, we may 
add, of the Constitutional Presbyterian Church in this country.* 

Dr. John Brown is no less explicit than Dr. Chalmers in 
teaching a general atonement. In commenting on the passage, 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son,” 
Ke., he says, ‘‘Some have supposed that the word world here, 
is descriptive, not of mankind generally, but of the whole of a 
particular class, that portion of mankind who, according to the 
divine purpose of mercy, shall ultimately become partakers of 
the salvation of Christ. But this is to give to the term a mean- 
ing altogether unwarranted by the usage of Scripture.” “The 
atonement of Christ has a general reference to mankind at 
large.” “* Not merely was the atonement offered by Christ 
Jesus sufficient for the salvation of the whole world, but it was 
intended and fitted to remove out of the way of the salvation of 
sinners generally, every bar which the perfections of the divine 
moral character, and the principles of the divine moral govern- 


* We are not without hope that an influence is at work among our New 
Basis brethren that will be promotive of the truth on this subject. We 
have noticed that the Presbyterian of the West, the organ of a large body 
of our exscinding brethren, has denied that the majority of their Church 
believe in a limited atonement. We would wish it were so. The editor of 
that paper must have known but little of the teachings of the Princeton, 
Allegheny and Danville professors of theology, to say nothing of others of 
inferior positions, if he believed what he said. We perceive that he has 
already been taken to task for publishing such a statement. And we 
should not be surprised, from some recent indications, if this were the 
beginning of developments of differences of opinion among our New Basis 
friends which will put an end to their boasted unity and harmony. We 
know that they have the elements of discord among them, and when eccle- 
siastical authority loses, to any extent, its intimidating influence, there 
will be strange things witnessed in their ranks. 
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ment, presented. Without that atonement no sinner could have 
been pardoned in consistency with justice. In consequence of 
that atonement every sinner may be, and if he believe in Jesus 
certainly shall be, pardoned and saved.”* ‘The revelation of 
mercy made in the Gospel, refers to men as sinners, not as 
elect sinners.”’+ Again, he explains John vi. 51,—‘“‘the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life 
of the world”—to mean, ‘*Z am the Saviour of the world ; and 
the manner in which I am to save the world is by devoting 
myself to death dn thecr room, as the victim for their transgres- 
sions.” { But we must forbear any further quotations. Enough 
has been said to prove to any candid mind, that Dr. Brown and 
Dr. Chalmers believed in the universality of the Saviour’s 
atonement. As Dr. Chalmers was the representative of the 
theology of the Free Church of Scotland, so Dr. Brown may be 
regarded as exhibiting the theology of the United Secession 
Presbyterian Church—one of the largest and most influential 
ecclesiastical bodies in Scotland. We could easily show that 
their and our views, both as to the nature and extent of the 
atonement, were the views of Calvin, Edwards, Dwight, Scott, 
Wardlaw, and the vast body of the Calvinistic Churches in Great 
Britain and this country. Our New Basis brethren are in the 
minority on this subject, so far as Calvinists are concerned. It 
does not become them, therefore, to claim to be the true repre- 
sentatives of the Calvinistic theology. Weare persuaded that the 
narrow and restricted views which they and others have taken 
of the nature and extent of the Saviour’s sacrifice have contri- 


* Symington very properly remarks, that the turning point of the con- 
troversy on this subject is, “whether it was the seeret design, intention, or 
determination of God that His Son should make atonement for all, or only 
for the select specified number who are finally saved.” And then he adds, 
that his object is to prove, ‘that it was the design or intention of God that 
lfis Son should make atonement for all the sins of some men only.” Atone- 
ment, p. 240,241. The reader will perceive that Dr. Brown holds pre- 
cisely the opposite view; and yet he is at present the most prominent 
Calvinistic theologian in Scotland. His sentiments on this subject co-in- 
cide with those of Constitutional Presbyterians in this country. Our New 
Basis brethren acknowledge Symington as the representative of their pecu- 
liar views of the nature and extent of the atonement. 

+ Discourses and Sayings, i. p. 34, 35. t Ibid. p. 468. 
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buted more to bring Calvinism into disrepute, than the assaults 
of Arminians upon the system. For this reason we protest 
against their assertion that their theory as to the atonement is 
a part of the Calvinistic theology. Nor can they adduce any 
proof of their peculiar sentiments from the Confession of Faith 
of the Presbyterian Church. As to the eatent of the atone- 
ment, neither Dr. Rice nor Mr. Wood has attempted to show 
that the Confession teaches a limited atonement, though their 
argument, as to its nature, implies that they believe this to be 
the doctrine of the Confession. The passage relied upon to 
prove their position, is the following: “The Lord Jesus, by 
his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, which he through 
the eternal Spirit once offered up unto God, hath fully satisfied 
the justice of the Father; and purchased not only reconcilia- 
tion, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of Heaven, 
for all those whom the Father hath given unto him.”* It is 
inferred from this language, that the justice of God was satis- 
fied only for those whom the Father hath given to him. The 
reader, however, will observe, that the Confession says no such 
thing. The section contains two distinct thoughts. First :— 
That the Lord Jesus, by his obedience and sacrifice, fully satis- 
fied the justice of the Father. Second:—That he purchased, 
i.e., effected by his death, not only reconciliation between the 
Father and those whom He had chosen, but also an inheritance 
in Heaven. Ifthe framers of the Confession designed to teach 
that the justice of the Father was satisfied onZy in behalf of the 
elect, why did they not say so? Why omit to specify in the 
first member of the sentence, the persons for whom the justice of 
the Father was satisfied, when they designate in the last clause, 
the class of persons who become reconciled to God, and obtain 
an inheritance in Heaven, through the atonement of Christ ? 
This difference can be accounted for only upon the supposition, 
that the first part of the section was designed to teach that the 
justice of God, in the sense already explained, was satisfied in 
behalf of the whole world, and that the last clause refers to the 
saving effect of this satisfaction upon God’s chosen people. 
We regard this section, therefore, as teaching, at least by im- 


* Ch. viii. Sec. 5. 
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plication, the general satisfaction of Christ, by which the sins 
of all men become pardonable, and also the special application 
of this satisfaction to those whom the Father, in the covenant 
of redemption, gave to the Son “as the reward for the travail 
of his soul.’’ It has not been proved that the Confession, con- 
tains anything opposed to our opinion of the nature and extent 
of the atonement, and our exscinding brethren will find it much 
more difficult than they suppose, to show a sentence or paragraph 
that favors either their commercial idea of the nature of the 
atonement, or their limited and pernicious views of its extent. 

In a future number the doctrine of Regeneration will be the 
subject of our inquiries. 





ARTICLE VI. 


1. Records and Minutes of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, 1704—1837. 

The Presbyterian Magazine. Articles on the History of the Pres- 
byterian Church in America. 

The Case of the General Assembly, &c., before the Supreme Court 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, &c. Compiled by the Rey. 
D. W. Larurop. Philadelphia: A. M‘Elroy, 1839, pp. 628. 

4. Report of the Presbyterian Church Case, &e. By Samuren Mir- 
LER, JR., A Member of the Philadelphia Bar. Philadelphia: W. 
S. Martien, 1839, pp. 596. 


“TRUTH IS THE CHILD OF TimE.”—John Calvin. 


Sryce our last Article was published, we have read Dr. 
Stearns’ work on the early churches of New Jersey. He 
is well known to be conservative in all his views, and at 
the farthest remove from violent partisanship in the Church. 
It would be scarcely possible to be more impartial; and his 
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careful accuracy is unimpeachable. The sermons, which 
are the basis of his work, were first preached in 1851, 
but so careful has he been to verify the minutest detail by 
access to original sources, that they have been published but 
recently. 

There is no allusion in this volume to our Articles, nor any 
intended connection between them, yet a stronger case of “ un- 
designed coincidence,” we have never seen. The vindication of 
our views by the examinations of Dr. Stearns, carried even to 
microscopic minuteness, is absolutely triumphant. Henceforth 
the mixed and liberal basis of American Presbyterianism, at its 
origin, must be held to be settled. No man with any regard 
for his reputation for historical accuracy, will question it. 

We will state the matter very succinctly, and show the con- 
firmation of our views afforded by the researches of Dr. Stearns. 
In general it is this: Was the Church in its origin homogeneous, 
composed of persons who were all rigid Presbyterians, or was 
it mixed, so that it took from the beginning a modified, or libe- 
ral type? As soon as this question, which is one of pure his- 
tory, comes to be examined, it narrows itself substantially to 
the consideration of the character of the Irish Presbyterians, 
and of the settlers in New Jersey and Long Island, for, setting 
aside a small Scottish, Welsh and Dutch population, it was of 
these two elements the Church was at first composed. Scotch- 
Irishmen and New Englanders came in immense numbers after- 
wards, but that does not immediately concern this question. 

In reggrd to most of the settlers on Long Island and in Jer- 
sey, who formed part of the early Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
Hodge makes sufficient acknowledgments for our purposes. 
Thus: “The Church at South Hampton, L. I., was originally 
formed at Lynn, Mass., and consisted of Rev. Abraham Pier- 
son from Yorkshire, in England, and some other persons. 
They removed to Long Island and settled the town of South 
Hampton, in 1640. The first permanent minister was Rey. 
Joseph Fordham, from England. This congregation placed itself 
under the care of the Presbytery, 1716. The first settlement 
of Hast Hampton, L. I., was in 1649. Most of the inhabitants 
came from England; some were from Salem, and some from 
New Haven. The first minister of Southold, L. I, was Rev. 
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John Young, from England, who was settled about 1652. Their 
next minister, Rev. Joshua Hobert, was also from England. 
Huntington, L. I., was settled by a number of people from 
England, and by emigrants from New England. The first min- 
ister was Rev. Eliphalet Jones, a Congregationalist, from New 
England. ‘The Church of Huntington appears to have been 
conducted on the Congregational plan until April 8th, 1747. 
Jamaica, L. I., was settled about 1656, chiefly by emigrants 
from New England.’’* 

These churches constituted the Presbytery of Long Island 
or Suffolk, which “ produced its Presbytery-book” in Synod as 
early as 1718. Surely their origin is plain enough. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Green says, that this Presbytery “was 
composed chiefly, if not wholly, of members from New Eng- 
land.”+ So tenacious were they of their peculiar principles 
that, as we have already mentioned in another connection, as 
late as the time of the formation of our Constitution in 1787, 
they asked for a dissolution between themselves and our Church, 
fearing that the new Constitution would be too rigid for them ; 
but the Synod, appointing a committee to confer with them 
bearing a most kind and liberal letter, they agreed, just one 
week before the formation of the General Assembly, to with- 
draw their request, being satisfied that the Church was to remain 
upon its old tried and liberal basis, and that no new rigidity 
was about to be introduced.t 

So far the Long Island clement. Let us now see what Dr. 
Hodge says of Jersey: “ Fairfield was settled about 1690, by 
a number of persons from the town of the same name in Con- 
necticut. This is the same as Cohansey, embracing the coun- 
try about the Cohansey creek. Cape May was also a Puritan 
settlement, of which their records contain indubitable evidence. 
The township of Woodbridge was settled from 1660 to 1665. 
Some of the inhabitants were emigrants from Scotland, but they 
were principally from New England. Their first pastor was Rev. 
Mr. Wade. In 1714, they invited Mr. John Pierson from Con- 
necticut, who remained with them forty years. During Mr. Pier- 


* Const. Hist. pp. 40, 41, notes. + Christ. Ady., xi. 499. 


t Records, 532, sq. 
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son’s time there was no session. He managed the affairs of the 
congregation without elders. In East Jersey, the settlements of 
the Puritans were numerous and important. In 1664, a company 
from the western part of Long Island purchased a tract of land 
and laid out the town of Elizabethtown. There were but four 
houses there, however, when Philip Carteret, in 1665, arrived 
as governor of the Province, bringing with him about thirty 
settlers. Much about the same time, Middletown and Shrews- 
bury were settled, in a good degree by emigrants from Long 
Island and Connecticut.”* Then there was the Church at 
Freehold, mainly Scottish, with some scattered families of 
Scotchmen, no one can tell how many, in East Jersey. It may 
be as well to remind the reader, just here, that there were also 
“the Dutch Congregation of Neshaminy, two Welsh Congrega- 
tions in the Valley (the Welsh tract), besides the mixed church 
in Philadelphia (the First Church), connected with the Presby- 
tery.”’*+ The remainder of the Presbytery consisted, mainly, 
of the Irish Presbyterians in the Peninsula, and afterwards, of 
course, the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania. 

But Dr. Hodge makes a stand upon the Newark, N. J., 
Church, at which we need not wonder, considering its import- 
ance in the settlement of the question. He and Dr. Maewhor- 
ter, the Scotch-Irish pastor of the church from 1759 to 1807— 
“the wish” being “ father to the thought” in both instances— 
have made out this mother of churches to have been Presbyte- 
rian from the beginning. We quote literally: ‘“ Newark was 
settled in 1667 or 1668, by about thirty families principally 
from Brandford, in Connecticut. As the New England Puri- 
tans were, some of them, Congregationalists and some Presby- 
terians, it is not easy to ascertain to which class the emigrants 
to East Jersey belonged. Those who settled in Newark were 
Presbyterians.” Then in a note: “MS. History of Newark, by 
Dr. Macwhorter. The Doctor says that an aged elder, then 
eighty-six, stated that there had been a church session in New- 
ark from the earliest time he could remember, and that he 
always understood there was one from the beginning.’’} 

These myths, Dr. Stearns has dissolved. In a volume of 820 


* Const. Hist., part 1 (condensed.) Ibid.  f{ Const. Hist. pp. 42, 43. 
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pages, he has patiently and carefully given every import- 
ant fact connected with the Church of Newark. Condensed, 
and as it bears upon the matter before us, it amounts to this: 
There existed in Branford, in what is now the state of Con- 
necticut, a Congregational church which began its existence 
in 1664. This church, in consequence of dissatisfaction at 
the forced union of the New Haven and Connecticut colo- 
nies, removed to the banks of the Passaic in 1666-7, and 
formed a church and a town, called at first Milford, and after- 
wards Newark. The church was transported bodily; “the old 
pastor was conveyed at the expense of the town; its deacon con- 
tinued his functions without any signs of re-appointment; its 
records were transferred, and it immediately commenced 
‘church-work ;’ and its pastor was invested with his office and 
salary on the new spot, without any ceremony of organization 
or installation. It is true that several of its members were left 
behind, but they no longer claimed to be a church; and hence 
there was no church in Branford after the removal, till a new 
one was organized there, several years subsequent.”"* 

1. Rev. Abraham Pierson was the first pastor. He was from 
Yorkshire, England, and settled at Newark from 1667 to 1678 
—not quite eleven years. 

2. Rev. Abraham Pierson, Jr., born at Lynn, Mass., grad- 
uated at Harvard College, pastor from 1669 to 1692, nearly 
twenty-three years. 

3. Rev. John Prudden, born at Milford, Conn., graduated at 
Harvard College, pastor from 1692 to 1699—nearly seven 
years. 

4. Rev. Jabez Wakeman, of Fairfield, Conn., graduated at 
Harvard College, pastor from 1699 to 1704—about five years. 

5. Rev. Nathaniel Bowers, from New England, pastor from 
1709 to 1716. 

These were all Congregational ministers, and the church re- 
mained Congregational up to this time, a period of nearly fifty 
years. ‘The first ruling elder appears in 1720, while there were 
deacons from the beginning. It was during the ministry of 


* First Church in Newark, pp. 24, 25. 
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their sixth pastor, Rev. Joseph Webb, that the church became 
Presbyterian. We need hardly say that it has so remained 
ever since, under the pastorates of Burr, Brainerd, Macwhorter, 
Griffin and Richards, and others of more recent times. There 
are now ten Presbyterian churches in Newark, beside those in 
Bloomfield, West Bloomfield, Orange and South Orange, all of 
which sprang from this Mother-Church—fourteen in all—and 
every one of them is now in connection with the General As- 
sembly, except the Third Church in Newark, which, in 1851, 
forsook the principles of their fathers, and joined the Church of 
the Excision. Henceforth a writer will hardly be considered 
sane, who attempts to deny the mixed basis of the American 
Presbyterian Church at its origin. 

It may be asked, What is the object of this Review in main- 
taining so earnestly the Congregational origin of these churches? 
We will give a brief answer to this question. 

We desire to show that our Church alone occupies the iden- 
tical position of our fathers. The Irish and Scottish Presbyte- 
rians who came to America, and all the Congregationalists who 
came from New England, united together in one liberal Pres- 
byterian body. The Adopting Act of 1729, the Act of Re-union 
of 1758, the action at the formation of the Constitution of 1789, 
and the Plans of Union of 1801, 1808, and 1822, all show 
the same spirit. It isa spirit of Union. This is our ground. 
We opposed the division of 1837 and 1838. We are opposed 
to the Congregational sectarianism of our own times. Instead 
of three Churches, two Presbyterian and one Congregational, 
we believe there ought to be but one. And just as the Pres- 
byterians, being in a minority in New England, merged them- 
selves in a liberal Congregationalism—not Independency—at the 
beginning, and south and west of New England all became libe- 
ral Presbyterians, and were in one Church, just so should it be 
now. Our Church retains that position, though events seem to 
be showing that we are occupying it alone. It is true that we 
have no sympathy with the drivelling imbecility of those who, 
professing to belong to the brave old Church of our fathers, 
will stand still and allow absorbing Exscinders and sectarian 
Congregationalists, approaching with honeyed words of union on 
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their tongues, to divide and destroy our churches. It is very 
strange to us who have drank into the spirit of our fathers, that 
men cannot see the difference between magnanimity and feeble- 
ness. We mean, by the grace of God, to take care of our heri- 
tage. But, we say again, and we say it with a deep feeling of 
its truth, that we only occupy the identical position of our 
Church from the beginning, and to show this has been our 
object in this Review. 

There are other confirmations of our views in Dr. Stearns’ 
volume, such as that Princeton College was the child of the 
‘“New Side,” and that the transaction of 1741 was a real ex- 
cision like that of 1837, but we must pass from this digression 
to continue our narrative, broken off in our last Number. 


‘. se 


% * * 3K c *k 

The drafter of the “ Act and Testimony” was Dr. Robert J. 
Breckinridge.* In speaking of this gentleman, as always when 
we use the name of any one, we wish it understood that we do 
it only for a public purpose, and because it is impossible to illus- 
trate principles without it. We trust that we are aware of the 
sanctity that belongs to a private individual, quictly attending 
to.the duties of his vocation ; but the case is materially different 
when any one voluntarily brings himself within the province of 
history, by placing himself in the fore-front of a national move- 
ment. He becomes then, by his own act, an object of public 
criticism, and there is no violation of right or courtesy in so 
considering him. We make this statement as a matter of sclf- 
respect, for we have, as will be seen, on the one hand, not the 
slightest personal ill-will in the case, and, on the other, shall 
speak, we need hardly tell the readers of this Review, with 
entire fearlessness. 

Dr. Breckinridge is the son of the Hon. John Breckinridge, 
who was Attorney General of the United States under Jeffer- 
son. His mother was of a distinguished Virginia family. After 
graduating at Princeton College, he was admitted to the bar in 


* «Then came, in 1834, the Act and Testimony (of which Robert J. 
Breckinridge, by this time ordained a clergyman, and become the master- 
spirit of the Reform movement, was the drafter.)”—Davidson’s Hist. of 
the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky, p. 048. 
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Kentucky, and entering eagerly into politics, was sent to the 
Legislature. After a time, peculiar circumstances turned his 
attention to the subject of religion. He united with the church, 
became very soon a ruling elder, and after a brief study of 
theology, partly in private, and partly, although for no very 
long time, at Princeton, he was elected the successor of his 
brother in the Second Church at Baltimore. Immediately 
upon his election as ruling elder, he began to be prominent in 
church courts. ILe was constantly and actively occupied after 
he began the duties of the ministry, with a large congregation, 
private affairs of considerable extent and importance, plans of 
general benevolence, and with the management of the entire 
Presbyterian Church, then entering upon the most exciting 
scenes of its great controversy. In addition to this, for some 
years, he was the principal editor of the Baltimore Literary and 
Religious Magazine. It will be seen that it was quite impos- 
sible that Dr. Breckinridge should have been a ripe theolo- 
gian, or a mature ecclesiastical historian. 

We must do this remarkable man the justice of stating, what 
may appear singular to those who have only seen him in church 
courts, or known him from his polemical writings, that in pri- 
vate intercourse, especially in his own house, he is a most 
courteous gentleman. As a companion, especially when he 
takes a fancy for any one with whom he associates, he is one of 
the most delightful of men. Full of sprightliness and wit, with 
a varied knowledge of men and things, a bright intelligence, a 
humor caustic and genial by turns, with a large-bodied and 
large-hearted kind of Cceur de Lion chivalry, with a peculiar 
picturesque style of talking, and a general Kentuckyesque 
manner that no language can describe—a style that no age or 
clime but Kentucky has ever produced—he is certainly, seen in 
his most favourable aspect, one of the most interesting men it 
has been our fortune to know. 

The elements in Dr. Breckinridge, which wrecked the Pres- 
byterian Church, were two. First, he was a bad leader in this, 
that he really did not understand the case. If the reader will 
look narrowly, he will see that the ripe and wise ‘ Old School” 
men were not in the counsels of the violent party at first, and 
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were only driven there by stress of weather. Drs. Alexander, 
Miller, Spring, Spencer, Nott, Sprague, Hodge, Dana, M‘Dow- 
ell, Neill, Herron, Brown, Young, Matthews, Leland, Palmer, 
Post and many others, who finally gave in their adherence with 
more or less reluctation, all were, at first, opposed to the Jehu 
style of reform. Dr. Breckinridge’s mind, even with any 
amount of cultivation, would not have been specially adapted 
for theology. It lacks subtlety and discrimination ; it is broad 
and bold, rather than fine and acute. With all his taste for 
learning, he is popular rather than scientific, discursive rather 
than profound or thorough. So far as he was a lawyer, he was 
not bettered as a theologian. We shall not stop now to give 
our reasons for it, but it is true, that legal training is so diffe- 
rent from theological, that lawyers who become ministers are 
exceedingly prone to run after false scents in the way of anal- 
ogies, fancied hair-splittings which split nothing, and techni- 
calities which lead to sophistries. Life is too short to master 
the learning and the habits of two professions. A minister 
ought to be 1 trained, in all ordinary cases, like Timothy, from a 
child, and taken, by the time he is of age, to the feet of 
Gamaliel. 

With a mind thus not of the best construction for theology, 
Dr. Breckinridge’s professional training, as we have seen, was 
quite imperfect, and after he entered the ministry he had about 
as much opportunity to become a profound theologian, as the 
stormy petrel has-to rest. It must be added to this, that though 
Dr. Breckinridge’s mind has flung over it a kind of sunlight 
magnanimity, yet in its structure and essence it lacks the mel- 
lowness and unction, for which nothing i in the character of a 
minister can compensate. 

The Virginians, Kentuckians, and all the people south and 
west of them, have a peculiar prejudice against Eastern people, 
or “ Yankees” as they call them. It would be very curious, and 
yield, we think, a most unsuspected result, if some kind of a 
phrenometer could have indicated just how much of this preju- 
dice there was in the measures of 1837 and 1838. Dr. Breck- 
inridge had an intense horror of having the Presbyterian 
Church, as he expressed it, “‘ Yankeefied.” 
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Filled with these prejudices, and we see no reason to doubt, 
honestly supposing the doctrines and polity of the Church in 
imminent danger, Dr. Breckinridge took from the hand of 
Dr. Green the truncheon of command, led his party with an 
imperious will, quite equal to that of his predecessor—it could 
hardly go beyond it—but with a popular eloquence, and—how 
shall we civilly characterize it?—a recklessness to which Dr. 
Green could not aspire. 

This was the other element which disqualified him for wise 
leadership. A man, who, like the chariot-wheel, catches fire 
as he goes; who rejoices in “the rapture of the strife ;” who 
gathers a wild enthusiastic joyousness with every blow he 
strikes or receives upon his shield, may be a most efficient 
subordinate, but he is a bad leader. He may be victor in a 
battle or a campaign, but he will peril the war, and probably 
sacrifice his cause. Such a man may be a Paladin of romance, a 
Charles XII., even an Alexander of Macedon, but he will never 
be a Frederick, an Alfred, or a Washington. 

It will be seen that in many things Drs. Green and Breck- 
inridge were curiously alike; in appearance of knowledge of 
everything, with a comparatively slender foundation ; in broad 
and comprehensive methods of carrying out narrow ideas; in 
a liberal manner of presenting despotic plans; ina Norman-like 
method of putting those they were injuring in the wrong—a 
trait, however, possessed in more perfection by a man whom we 
cannot trust ourselves to describe, Dr. Miller, for we confess to 
an admiration of Drs. Green and Breckinridge, that we never 
could feel for the smooth professor of church history—and 
finally, in confidence well-nigh superhuman, in their own un- 
erring wisdom. 

Dr. Breckinridge’s imagination acted upon himself as well 
as upon others. His credulity, when he was predisposed _to- 
believe anything, seemed almost boundless. His brethren were 
semi-Pelagian, Pelagian, Arminian. A slight hint, a misunder- 
stood quotation, a metaphysical obscurity, or a piece of gossip- 
ing slander, would fill his mind with suspicion, and under the 
influence of his fertile fancy, this germ would grow to gigantic 
strength and deformity. It is in this way that we can suppose 
him to be both intelligent and honest, by taking account of his 
Vou. 111.—42 
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enormous credulity, the outgrowth of the intense prejudices of 
a not very thoroughly cultivated, or well-regulated mind. 

We must connect with this an astonishing power of control 
over his followers. Such a whipper-in was never known. Men 
would object to his overbearing manner ; but it was of no avail. 
They would dispute his facts; he would put them in new 
lights. They would doubt his plans; he would insist. They 
would plead; he would give them their orders. They would 
remonstrate; he would threaten. At last, they would give in, 
and let him have his own way. 

We are constantly reminded of that notable summary of the 
shrewd observation of the veteran Oxenstiern to his son: 
*“‘Nescis, fili mi, quanta parva sapientia mundus gubernatur.” 
The most difficult thing to make posterity believe, touching the 
great schism of 1837, will be, that, humanly speaking, it was 
placed in the power of such a man as we have described. But 
we are to remember, that agitation is not the normal condition 
of man, that tornadoes are short, and that all manner of in- 
surrections, risings and revolutions, sooner or later, draw to one 
head. It is at this crisis, when millions of lines have converged 
to a point, and all wait a new-direction, that the man for the 
time gives tone to myriads for long periods; and into the cha- 
racter of such men, whether Cromwells and Luthers, or Czesars 
and Hildebrands, at these junctures of ages, angels might look 
with interest. 

It must be remembered in accounting for the influence of 
Dr. Breckinridge, that he was not, like the recently introduced 
Seceders and Congregationalists, a stranger in the Presbyterian 
Church. Of pure Presbyterian lineage, the heir of the noblest 
Scottish recollections, of a thoroughly American family of 
Revolutionary memory, with the blood of the Old Dominion in 
his veins, with wealth which placed him above ordinary contin- 
gencies, allied to families of kindred importance, with a com- 
manding presence, a popular eloquence, fluent utterance, belles 
lettres cultivation, with a general knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history admirably handled, a personal courage, which, though 
hardly up, as it generally is not, to so much bluster, yet which 
was probably up to the fair average amongst men, a temerity, 
certainly, which in a way perfectly marvellous, scoffed at 
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consequences, as they might affect the Church and the 
world for all time, a practice in leadership gained in the 
stump, at the bar, in the legislature, in a country where the 
people are everything, in a sense hardly understood elsewhere, 
—a state of things compounded of English character through 
Virginia and the wild, jovial and eloquent ways of the West— 
and mingling with all this a scorn of opponents deemed disin- 
genuous, a passion for a Church Ais in every sense that a great 
and mighty organization can be one’s own, and an ambition which 
soared wild and high as the mountain eagle, and felt itself en- 
acting history in the presence of the Western hemisphere,— 
consider we say all this, and can we be surprised that weaker 
men succumbed, and that the destiny of the American Presby- 
terian Church, which in 1837 was one of the greatest outgrowths 
of all human time, should have been for a brief space in the 
hand of this man! 

The appeals of the Act and Testimony, and of the Convention 
of 1835, were not in vain. The rigid party began to be organ- 
ized for opposition to their brethren, and at the Assembly at Pitts- 
burgh, this year, they for the first time, obtained a majority. 
Still, as will be seen, they had not yet so overawed the mode- 
rate “Old School” men, but that there was some regard for 
decency, order and the Constitution. The action of this year 
was bad enough, but it showed signs of compromise between 
moderation and recklessness. The Seceders and ultra-extremists 
were not yet allowed to do anything that the madness of the 
hour prompted. 

A multitude of papers were brought before this Assembly, 
relating to the Church troubles, but we shall notice only what 
is material to the history. An attempt was made to remove 
Dr. Ely, a prominent member of the liberal part of the Church, 
from the office of Stated Clerk of the Assembly, but the motion 
was lost, ayes 98, nays 124. An effort was made to “ guard 
our Theological Seminary at Princeton against the influence of 
young gentlemen who may be there, or come there, with a view 
to proselyte its students to doctrines inimical to our standards.” 
But this was thrown out as rather contrary to the temper of the 
of the house. An overture was presented from the Presbyte- 
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ries of West Lexington and Louisville, asking permission to 
prosecute heretics beyond their bounds, but the Assembly did 
not encourage them. On the other hand, the memorial and 
petition of the Convention were referred to a committee, of which 
Dv. Miller was chairman. On the first resolution of their re- 
port the vote was, yeas 150, nays 78. The main principles of 
the report were : 

. 1. That every Presbytery has a right to examine ministers 
coming jrom sister Presbyteries, as well as from foreign bodies, 
and to refuse them admission. 

2. That any judicatory may censure or condemn any book, 
even though the author be one of their own body, and subject 
to trial by them. 

3. That no Presbytery or Synod should be formed on the 
principle of “ elective affinity,” but each should have geographi- 





cal bounds. 

4, The Assembly declined to prohibit the operations of the 
American Home Missionary, or American Education Socicties 
within their limits. 

5. They request the General Association of Connecticut to 
consent to annul the Plan of Union of 1801, but add the fol- 
lowing, “‘ Lesolved, that the annulling of said plan shall not in 
any wise interfere with the existence and lawful operations of 
churches which have been already formed on this plan.” 

6. “While the Assembly has no means of ascertaining to 
what extent the doctrinal errors alleged in the memorial to exist 
in our Church do really prevail, it cannot hesitate to express 
the painful conviction that the allegation is by no means un- 
founded.” 

The Synod of Pittsburg had formed the Western Foreign 
Missionary Society, on distinctive church principles, and offered 
it to the Assembly. ‘The latter appointed a committee of con- 
ference with the Society, and authorized them “if they (the 
committee) shall approve of the said transfer, to ratify and con- 
firm the same with the said Synod, and report the same to the 
next General Assembly.” 

Emboldened by this majority, the rigid party in Philadelphia 
determined to strike a decided blow, and the Rev. George Jun- 
kin, formerly of the Seceder Church, preferred charges of heresy 
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against the Rev. Albert Barnes, before his Presbytery. Mr. 
Barnes being acquitted, Dr. Junkin carried the case to the Synod 
of Philadelphia. It met at York, Pa., and proceeded, although 
unable regularly to try Mr. Barnes for want of the records of 
his Presbytery, to suspend him from the ministry. Mr. Barnes 
submitted to the sentence, but brought up an appeal and com- 
plaint to the Assembly of 1836, sustained by appeals and com- 
plaints from other parties. The Assembly, after a long and 
careful trial, sustained the appeal (yeas 134, nays 96), and res- 
tored Mr. Barnes to the ministry (yeas 145, nays 78.) The 
plan for transferring the Western Foreign Missionary Society 
to the Assembly, so as to constitute a Foreign Missionary 
Board, was rejected. 

Efforts were made by the more moderate part of the so-called 
* Old School” party, at this Assembly, to find a basis of arrange- 
ment of the difficulties. Dr. Miller obtained the appointment 
of a committee of thirty, composed of an equal number of each 
party, on the state of the Church. He also offered a resolu- 
tion in relation to the case of Mr. Barnes, which, although some 
of its phraseology cannot be commended, was intended as a com- 
promise. 

The impartial critic is compelled to blame the liberal party 
at this point. It was obvious that the Church was divided into 
two parties, nearly equal in numbers. The more rigid party 
had secured a majority the year before, and had showed some 
degree of moderation in its use. The ultra-rigid faction had 
indeed succeeded in very violent measures in the Synod of Phi- 
ladelphia, but this had been rebuked by the Assembly, a por- 
tion of the more moderate of the other side having voted with 
the liberals to restore Mr. Barnes. This more moderate por- 
tion of the more rigid party now, it must be acknowledged, held 
out the olive-branch, and strove, both to restrain the violent 
portion of their own party, and to call to their aid the more 
moderate portion of the liberals. Dr. Miller’s resolution might 
hav» been so modified as to have been passed with much unan- 
imity, and especially, as the more rigid brethren were con- 
scientious on the subject of conducting foreign missions eccle- 
siastically, and felt that justice would not be done to the Presby- 
terian Church by the American Board, and that the resources 
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of the Church could not be brought out without a Presbyterian 
institution, they should have been allowed the opportunity of 
conducting missions in their own way. It is no answer to this 
suggestion, that the majority must govern, and that the majority 
preferred a voluntary association. The Presbyterian Church 
has been a great compromise from the beginning, nor is it pos- 
sible to hold so immense a mass of intelligent and cultivated 
mind in one body, without compromise. Unhappily, the more 
moderate portion of the liberal party were overruled, so that, 
contrary to their own judgment, they did not meet cordially the 
moderates of the other side, and we say tt with deep sadness, 
the one opportunity of saving the Presbyterian Church from its 
enormous and terrible schism, passed away for ever. But for 
this aggravation, the feeling which passed the Exscinding Acts 
never could have been enkindled. The next year the moderate 
portion of the more rigid party were overpowered in their turn 
and forced to swell the ranks of a faction, which was a happy 
admixture of despotism and red republicanism, of the ferocity 
of the reign of terror and the petty chicanery of the very 
smallest kind of a county court. And this brings us to 1837. 

The action of the Assembly of 1836 roused the ultra-rigid 
party to a kind of frenzy. Another Convention, similar to that 
of 1835, met at Philadelphia, previous to and during the ses- 
sions of the General Assembly of 1837, and there the plan which 
gives its shameful notoriety to that year, was concocted. 

A memorial was presented from this Convention to the As- 
sembly, and referred to the committee of Bills and Overtures, 
and on their reporting it to the Assembly, it was referred to a 
special committee, consisting of Drs. Alexander, Plumer, Green, 
Baxter and Leland, with Messrs. Lowrie and Lenox. This 
Committee recommended, first, the abrogation of the Plan of 
Union of 1801, which, with a very violent preamble, under the 
operation of the previous question, was passed, Yeas 143, Nays 
110. 

Resolutions were next offered to cite to the bar of the next 
Assembly, such inferior judicatures as may be charged by com- 
mon fame with the toleration of gross errors in doctrine, and 
disorders in practice. The previous question was ordered, and 
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the resolutions were passed. Yeas 128, Nays 122. Non 
liquet, 1. 

Dr. Breckinridge next carried the appointment of a “ com- 
mittee of ten members, of whom an equal number shall be from 
the majority and minority of the vote on the resolutions to cite 
inferior judicatories, on the state of the Church,” agreeably to 
previous notice, that they might “inquire into the expediency 
of a voluntary division of the Presbyterian Church.” The 
Committees were, Drs. Breckinridge, Alexander, Cuyler and 
Witherspoon, and Mr. Ewing; and Drs. M‘Auley, Beman, 
Peters, Dickinson and Judge Jessup. 

The Assembly next adopted a resolution making it “ impe- 
rative on Presbyteries to examine all who make application 
for admission into their bodies, at least on experimental religion, 
didactic and polemic theology, and church government. 

The committee on the voluntary division of the Church 
agreed thus far : 

1. As to the names; the rigid party was to be called “ the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America;” the 
liberal, “ The American Presbyterian Church.” 

2. The Princeton Seminary was to belong to the rigid body, 
the remainder of the property to be equally divided. The 
records, boards, and institutions were arranged. 

They could not agree on two points: 

1. As to the succession. The rigid party insisted on being 
the Church ; the liberal were willing to divide into two Churches, 
neither being the exclusive successor. 

2. The rigid wished to divide at once, the liberal to send the 
matter down to the Presbyteries. 

The committee of the rigid party refused to confer with the 
other committee, requiring all propositions to be in writing. 
The united committee was discharged, and the whole subject 
was indefinitely postponed. Yeas 138, Nays 107. 

The excision now began. By previous question the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed :— 

“Resolved, that by the operation of the abrogation of the 
Plan of Union of 1801, the Synod of the Western Reserve is, 
and is hereby declared to be, no longer a part of the Presbyte- 
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rian Church in the United States of America.” Yeas 132, 
Nays 105. 

A motion was made to exscind the Synods of Utica, Geneva 
and Genesee. Pending this motion, Judge Jessup offered a 
preamble and resolution proposing to cite these synods to the 
bar of the next Assembly. By previous question, this propo- 
sition was cut off, and the exscinding resolution passed as 
follows :— 

“Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America, 

“That in consequence of the abrogation by this Assembly of 
the Plan of Union of 1801, between it and the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, as utterly unconstitutional, and therefore 
null and void from the beginning, the Synods of Utica, Geneva 
and Genesee, which were formed and attached to this body 
under and in execution of said “ Plan of Union,” be, and are 
hereby declared to be out of the ecclesiastical connection of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, and 
that they are not in form or in fact an integral portion of said 
Church.” Yeas 115, Nays 88. Non liquet 1. 

Three more resolutions were then passed, one of which 
charged “ gross disorders” as having been “ ascertained to have 
prevailed” in these Synods and that of the Western Reserve, 
and another bore that ‘‘as there are reported to be several 
churches and ministers, if not one or two presbyteries, now in 
connection with one or more of said Synods, which are strictly 
Presbyterian in doctrine and order,” that these might apply 
to be admitted, and that “proper order should be taken 
thereon.” 

The Assembly then proceeded to dissolve the Third Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia. 

A large mass of protests were presented against all the lead- 
ing measures of the Assembly, and answers made, which are 
entered on the minutes. 

Such is the history of the division in its briefest possible 
form, to the passing of the Exscinding Acts. 

Nothing could possibly make so strong an impression of the 
atrocity of these Acts, as a clear understanding of the naked 
facts of the case. People cannot realize their wickedness, be- 
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cause they feel unconsciously that they are something else than 
they really are, or have some palliations arising from gencral 
policy, that they cannot claim. We ask the attention of our 
readers, while we reduce the case to its simplest elements. 

When a Church falls into difficulties through the alleged 
misconduct, heresy or disorder of large portions of its mem- 
bership, it may honestly take any of the following methods :— 

1. It may purify itself by discipline, regularly trying offend- 
ers, and suspending or excommunicating them. 

2. It may effect a peaceable and voluntary division, arranging 
all questions of property by mutual consent. 

3. It may secede individually, as to its members, like the 
Scottish Secession Church, or in a body, as did the illustrious 
Free Church of Scotland, voluntarily resigning its property 
and legal position. 

4. Under intolerable grievance it may effect a revolution, 
resolving everything into primitive elements and first principles, 
giving up its Constitution, and separating itself, any way and by 
any means, from contamination. 

We should verily have honored our brethren, if they had, for 
the sake of what they believed truth and order, pursued any of 
these plans. But they did not. They carried measures through 
that were purely revolutionary, as really so as those of America 
in 1776, ov France in her wildest hour, and then, with misera- 
ble hypocrisy, attempted before the Church, the people, and in 
courts of justice, to maintain that these measures were consti- 
tutional. It may be asked, Of what consequence is it, seeing it 
was deemed necessary to take violent measures, and seeing that 
revolution for intolerable grievance is justifiable, whether these 
measures are called constitutional or revolutionary? ‘To which 
we reply, that it is of the very last consequence, if truth, or 
virtue, or liberty-in-law, are valuable. It is the difference be- 
tween the course of the pirate and the ship of the line, the 
difference between the jilebustero and the patriot, between mur- 
der and war, between the riots of firemen and the battle of 
Lexington. 

What is a Constitution such as that of the United States or 
the Presbyterian Church? It is an organic instrument, drawn 
out in writing by solemn compact, ratified in specified forms 
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by the entire people or their representatives, and then sworn 
to by every individual officer, as one by one they come to take 
part in the government. Within the limits of this Constitution 
there is freedom of action for the working of the system. 
There is also provision for the alteration of the Constitution, by 
regular, specific, deliberate action of the people. What is the 
grand object of a Constitution? It is to promote the good 
of the whole people by authoritatively and solemnly setting 
forth the organic principles of the government, and especially by 
protecting the rights of individuals and minorities from hasty or 
violent proceedings and undue excitements. If now, grievances 
become intolerable ; if the Constitution be violated ; or, if intol- 
erable oppression be long-continued under constitutional forms, 
the people may violently rise, overthrow the Constitution, reduce 
everything to first principles and re-construct the Government. 
This, every one understands, is a very rare contingency, and is 
only held in reserve as an extreme remedy, to which possible 
resort may be had, say, once in two or three centuries. Its 
right or duty depends mainly upon the degree of intolerable- 
ness of grievances. But, it will be observed, there is in this 
case, in the revolutionists, no violation of the rights of men, no 
oppression of others, no hypocrisy, no confusion of truth and 
falschood. Allis plain and simple. They unfurl their banner 
for violated right, and appeal to God for the rectitude of their 
conduct and motives. Such periods the world esteems her 
most glorious epochs, and from them are dated the establish- 
ing of new principles and the germinal impulses of the greatest 
advancements. Such were the Reformation, and the Revolu- 
tions of 1688 and 1776. 

Before we begin what will sound very harsh, let us again 
disclaim any intention of charging any individual with conscious 
moral delinquency. It is our unpleasant duty to probe this 
wound and let the world see its festering vileness. But we do 
not sit in judgment upon motives. The Lord trieth the hearts. 
Our object is of a public nature, and we are commenting upon 
the nature and effects of a great public act. This, we repeat, 
as public journalists we have both a legal and moral right to 
do. We do not inquire into the amount of prejudice by which 
a good man may be blinded to the consequences of his actions. It 
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is an old lesson, that the greatest wickedness has been perpe- 
trated to do God service. And the history of the world is full 
of atrocious actions by bodies of men, when each individual 
would have separately shrunk from their accomplishment. 

With this premise, let us look at the plan of really effecting 
a revolution, and then by chicanery and special pleading of 
a legal and ecclesiastical nature, trying to make the impression 
upon the Church, the world and posterity, that the revolution- 
ary action is constitutional. The first great objection to it is 
its entire untruthfulness. On the broadest scale, for the longest 
time, under circumstances the most efficient, while excited mind 
receives its impressions for life, and churches and nations for 
generations, is the impression made. By all the sacred sanc- 
tions of a pure, severe, Protestant, Presbyterian, Calvinistic 
religion, the plain man at his plough and in his workshop, the 
pious matron and the young maiden, the youth at college and 
the child in the Sabbath-school are taught—a living lie. In- 
terwoven with the archives of the Church, and the records of 
courts of justice; argued by discriminating theological profes- 
sors, and spoken by divines of popular eloquence; urged in 
church courts and from the pulpit, and plead by eloquent law- 
yers before masses of the most intelligent of the land is—utter 
falsehood. 

But again. Ina government of opinion, and among a peo- 
ple who learn mainly by the periodic issues of the press and the 
daily utterances of the street, the mart, the forum and the pul- 
pit, it is of the last importance that the great principles of hu- 
man rights should be kept clear before them by the working of 
correct precedent, and the evolution, with whatever of confusion 
and agitation, of truth and right. It matters not so much, to 
illustrate by the wrecks of the San Francisco and the Arctic, 
how the yeasty waves work, and how furious may be the 
storm that howls over the ocean, so only the crew perform 
their duty, the passengers be brave and helpful and chivalrous ; 
and if help be needed from without, that the captain of 
the rescuing vessel signal through the fearful pauses of the 
storm, “Be of good cheer, I will not desert you.” But if 
amid wreck, confusion and agitation, there be cowardice, 
treachery and selfishness, or to drop the metaphor, if from 
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the ecnflict of the finest minds and most venerable forms of 
the nation, so loud, so long, so shrill, so powerful that every 
man must pause and listen, the people at last, when the ultimate 
result is known and the last analysis made, find confusion and 
darkness enveloping what had been clear and salutary before, 
then do we say, that high treason is committed against human 
nature itself. 

And we have only to add to this statement, that this nation 
is the very child of revolutions in church and state, and that 
every privilege we have, and every great principle of human 
rights to which we have attained, have been bought at a terri- 
ble price. For every article in our Bill of Rights, men have 
flooded the scaffold with their blood; for every principle of our 
Constitution in church and state, men have been cloven down on 
the field of battle; for every line in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the lives of men have slowly cbbed away in damp 
dungeons ; for every thought of our Confession, men have died 
at the stake. And so our objection to this miserable business 
of 1837, is, that here, where, of all places in the world, men 
are most entirely free, where a position has been reached, of 
government, wealth, laws, constitutions, all resting simply on 
opinion and sense of right, and where the confusion of these 
would do the uttermost mischief that it could do any where, 
just here it was done. No thanks to them that God raised up 
men for the time, who, out of this very enormity, deduced high 
and glorious principle; no thanks to them that constitutional 
law stands higher and loftier now than ever; no thanks to them 
that their mean compound of violence and special pleading, can 
henceforth never be repeated. God cares for human rights, 
and therefore the American Presbyterian Church lives. 

This is our answer to the best excuse ever offered by any body 
for the Exscinding Acts, that it was, in fact, a manly revolution 
against intolerable grievance. We have given them, first of all, 
the benefit of their best argument. Princeton had said in 1834, 
in arguing against the Act and Testimony and the Convention 
of 1835, ** We say [these proceedings] are revolutionary, and 
should be opposed by all those who do not believe that the crisis 
demands the dissolution of the Church. Jf such a crisis be 
made out, or assumed, all the rest is a mere question of ways 
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and means.’ We agrce with that; it must be so; it was so. 
Nobody really looked at the constitutionality of the Plan of 
Union of 1801, as the real thing in question. That was the 
mere expedient or colorable pretence to do another thing, to 
obtain a majority, not indeed for mere power, but to bring the 
Presbyterian Church into what they considered a proper condi- 
tion. The grievances had, to their view, become intolerable ; 
they were determined to bear it no longer; if there had been 
no Plan of Union, they would have found something else; it 
merely happened that many of the men whom they were deter- 
mined to exclude from the Church, had had something, more or 
less, to do with this Plan, and hence this was a convenient pretext. 
We do not think there are ten men of good, sound, clear sense, 
in the exscinding body, who believe that the real cause of ex- 
cision was the unconstitutionality of the Plan of Union. It is 
the sheerest humbug of the western world, and the nineteenth 
century. 

To show the truth of this, let us look at the case of the Third 
Presbytery of Philadelphia by itself. Enough has not been 
thought and said of this. So much more extensive was the 
operation in the four Synods, and so palpable was it that ‘he 
Plan of Union was a mere pretext, that it has been but slightly 
dwelt upon, that the very same process was had with a large 
Presbytery where there was no Plan of Union at all! 

The action was as follows : 

1. The Presbytery was dissolved, the act to take effect from 
and after the adjournment of the Assembly. 

2. The candidates and foreign missionaries were attached to 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

3. If any “duly organized Presbyterian Church” made ap- 
plication to cither the Presbytery or Second Presbytery of Phi- 
ladelphia, the Act states, “it shall be received.” But 

4. The ministers and licenciates, not foreign missionaries, 
were directed to apply for admission to those Presbyteries, 
without any direction whatever that they should be received. 
By previous resolution of this Assembly, it was made imperative 
on every Presbytery “to examine all who make application for 
admission into their bodies.’ Thgcourse to be pursued in case 
the examination was not satisfactory was this; ‘to decline re- 
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ceiving them, and in such case, it shall be the duty of the Pres- 
bytery rejecting the applicant, to make known what it has 
done to the Presbytery from which he came.’* 

Take a, single case, say that of Mr. Patterson. He did not 
come in under the Plan of Union, nor was the first Church 
in the Northern Liberties a mixed or Congregational Church. 
A pure Presbyterian, with a regular Presbyterian Church, of 
which he was the installed, eminently useful and beloved pastor, 
he found himself on the rising of the Assembly of 1857, with- 
out a Presbytery. Suppose he had applied to the First or 
Second Presbytery of Philadelphia and they had rejected him, 
as either was at perfect liberty to do by the action of the As- 
sembly, then the remedy was to fall back upon his own Pres- 
bytery. But he had none. He actually went to the Synod of 
Philadelphia at its next meeting, and was officially refused a 
seat there, where he had sat for years. Now we ask, and should 
be glad of an honest reply, on what constitutional ground was 
James Patterson cut off from the Presbyterian Church? Sup- 
pose his Presbytery had been formed without geographical 
limits, what then? Princeton had said, ‘the fact is, that the 
members of our presbyteries are so much intermixed, especially 
in our cities, that the necessity of definite geographical limits 
has never been strenuously insisted upon. * * * The matter 
[whether presbyteries have geographical limits or not] is, com- 
paratively speaking, altogether insignificant.” But be the 
elective affinity principle insignificant or not; constitutional or 
not; what has that to do with the cutting off of the man, James 
Patterson, without trial, from the Presbyterian Church ? 

It is not the mere action of the Assembly in dissolving the 
Presbytery to which we object, but the cutting off of its mem- 
bers from the Presbyterian Church. Did the First Church, 
which was connected with the original Presbytery in America, 
whose pastor was one of seven ministers who formed it in 
1705, come in under the Plan of Union of 1801? Its pastor, 
Rey. Albert Barnes, had been tried and acquitted, and now 
they attempted to thrust him out privily. Was Old Pine 
Street Church, which has boasted as its pastors, Duffield, 


* Minutes 1835, p. 27; 18379 p. 429. + Bib. Rep., 1834. 
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Blair Smith, Milledoler and Alexander, ever governed by 
committee men, or without a church session? We have yet 
to hear one word in vindication of this act of unmixed despo- 
tism, as arbitrary as would be the attempt to disfranchise one- 
half of the citizens of Philadelphia, by Act of Congress. So 
manifest is this, that three of the most prominent “ Old School’ 
men, Drs. Cuyler, Potts and Blythe, the former two of whom 
voted for the excision of the four Synods, recorded their names 
in the negative on the question of dissolving the Third Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia.* 

It is alleged that the Plan of Union was unconstitutional. 
It cannot be so, because it was a compact or alliance between the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, for such compacts 
have been common for nearly a century, and still exist. Art. 1 re- 
commends to all missionaries mutual forbearance; it cannot be 
that. Art. 2. A Presbyterian minister may settle over a Congre- 
gational church, and in case of difficulty the Presbytery to which 
the minister belongs may arrange it, if both parties refer it to 
them, or if both parties agree to it, they may call a council 
consisting of an equal number of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists. It cannot be that. Art. 3. If a Presbyterian 
church have a Congregational minister, difficulties may be 
tried by the Association to which the minister belongs, if both 
parties agree to it; or otherwise, by a council as before. It 
cannot be that. 4. A mixed church may choose a committee, 
one of whom may, if deputed, sit in Presbytery, as if he were 
a ruling elder. This is more doubtful. These committee-men 
having sat in the Assembly occasionally, it finally, and pro- 
bably correctly, decided that they ought not to sit as com- 
missioners, and the practice ceased. The sitting in Presbytery 
might be irregular, and yet be not of so serious a character 
as to vitiate any of the acts of the body. The whole was a 
temporary arrangement, designed to subserve a particular pur- 
pose, and the Assembly had a perfect right, upon due notice 
given to the Association of Connecticut, to abrogate it. 

The far more serious question is, What had the abrogation of 


* Minutes 1837, pp. 440, 4, 5, 72,3. We find to our surprise, and beg 
leave to record it to his praise, that Dr. Blythe did not vote at all on the 
excision of the four Synods. ’ 
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the Plan of Union to do with the regular standing of the 
Synods of Utica, Geneva, Genesee, and the Western Reserve, 
in the Presbyterian Church ? 

1. It could not cut off the ministers in the Synods, because 
this can only be done by regular trial; but the whole of 
them were regular Presbyterian ministers, none of whom 
came into the Presbyterian Church in any manner different 
from ministers in other parts of the Church, their standing 
having nothing whatever to do with the Plan of Union. Even 
the dissolution of the four Synods would not in the least 
have destroyed the regular standing of the ministers in- 
cluded in those Synods. But the Assembly did not dissolve 
the Synods, and place the ministers apd churches in a new 
synodical arrangement ; it passed resolutions which were merely 
nugatory and void, being entirely beyond its power. 

3. A large number of the people within the bounds of those 
Synods never had anything to do with the Plan of Union, but 
had always been strictly Presbyterian. Was there ever any- 
thing more preposterous than to suppose that because occa- 
sionally a committec-man may have sat, for example, in the 
Presbytery of Rochester, all the churches of that Presby- 
tery, could be summarily declared out of the Presbyterian 
Church? 

4, Nearly all the churches, which were not always strictly 
Presbyterian, within the bounds of the Synods of Utica, Geneva 
and Genesee, did not come into the Presbyterian Church in 
consequence of the Plan of Union of 1801, but in consequence 
of a special compact made between the Synod of Albany and 
two bodies entirely distinct from the General Association of 
Connecticut, viz., the “‘ Northern Associated Presbytery, and the 
Middle Association in the Western District,” and which compact 
was sanctioned by the General Assembly* in 1808. 


* These documents are printed, so far as we know, only in a single 
pamphlet, and being very interesting, we have thought it best to re-pub- 
lish them. 

Albany Synod, in Session at Cooperstown, October 7, 1807. 

“The Rey. Mr. Samuel Fuller, of the Northern Associated Presbytery, 
and the Rey. Mr. Joshua Leonard, from ‘the Middle Association in the 
Western District,’ produced testimonials of their appointment as commis- 
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5. The four Synods, and all the Presbyteries included within 
their bounds, were regularly formed by the action of the Gene- 


sioners from their respective bodies, for the purpose of forming some union 
with this Synod. These commissioners, being requested, stated the views 
and wishes of their respective bodies. 

“The subject being in some measure discussed, was deferred till to- 
morrow morning for further consideration. 

“ Wednesday Morning, 9 o’clock.—The Synod resumed the consideration 
of forming some plan of union and correspondence with the Northern As- 
sociated Presbytery, and the Middle Association in the Western District. 
After mature deliberation, they concluded it to be an object of great im- 
portance to the peace, prosperity and happiness of the congregations under 
their care, locally situated as they are together, as well as to the advance- 
ment of the interests of religion generally, that some plan of union and 
correspondence should exist between them. Therefore, 

“* Resolved, That the Rey. Messrs. Coe, Oliver and Woodruff, be a com- 
mittee to prepare a draft of a letter to these ecclesiastical judicatories, 
stating the readiness of the Synod, with the approbation of the General 
Assembly, to form as intimate a connection with them as the Constitution 
of our Church will admit, and inviting them to become constituent 
branches of the Synod, and assuring them of our cheerfulness in leaving 
their churches undisturbed in the administration of their own government, 
until they shall become better acquainted with ours, and shall voluntarily 
adopt it. 

“ Friday Morning, 9 o’clock.—The Rev. J. Coe, from the committee to 
prepare the draft of a letter to the Northern Associated Presbytery and to 
the Middle Association in the Western District, in answer to their appli- 
eation about a union with this Synod, brought in such a draft, which was 
read, corrected and approved, and is as follows :— 


Cooperstown, Oct. 9, 1807. 

Dear Brethren:—We received your communication by the Rev. Mr.. 
Leonard, with great pleasure, and were highly gratified with the object of 
his mission, which has occupied our serious attention. Situated as our 
judicatories are in a new country, rapidly increasing in its population; 
blended as our people are in the same settlements, and holding the same 
divine doctrines, it is certainly an object of interesting importance that 
we should be cemented together in some intimate bond of union and cor- 
respondence. Such an union would make us better acquainted, and in- 
crease our attachment to one another as servants of our common Lord. It 
would facilitate the establishment of the Gospel in many of the destitute 
settlements of our country, by uniting our people in a common cause ; and 
it would enable us to combine our exertions more effectually in suppres- 
sing error, licentiousness and vice, and promoting the great interests of 
pure morality and unde lcd religion. Prompted by these considerations, 
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ral Assembly and the Synods, and were recognized in a multi- 
tude of ways by the Assembly. They reported to it, they 


and animated with a desire to do all in our power to advance the general 
interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, the Synod of Albany stand ready, 
with the approbation of the General Assembly, to form as intimate a con- 
nection with your [Association] Presbytery as the Constitution of our 
Church will admit. 

We most cordially invite you to become a constituent branch of our 
body, by [assuming the characteristic and scriptural name of Presbytery, 
and| adopting our standard of doctrine and government, and sit and vote 
with us in all the great and interesting concerns of the Church. [Deem- 
ing the name, however, far less important than the thing, although of 
consequence to uniformity in the same body, yet, should you be solicitous 
to retain yours, it will not be considered on our part a bar to so desirable 
a union. | 

Nor do we confine our invitation to you as ministers: but we also ex- 
tend it to delegates from your churches, whom we are willing to receive 
as substantially the same with our ruling elders, to asist us in our public 
deliberations and decisions. Knowing the influence of education and 
habit, should the churches under your care prefer transacting their inter- 
nal concerns in their present mode of Congregational government, we 
assure them of our cheerfulness in leaving them undisturbed in the 
administration of that government, unless they shall choose to alter it 
themselves. 

Should you accede to this plan of union and correspondence, and our 
General Assembly permit us to form it, which we are disposed to think 
they readily will, we anticipate the auspicious period as just at hand, 
when all the congregations of Presbyterian churches in this northern 
region will form one great phalanx against the common enemy, and com- 
bine their exertions to advance the mediatorial kingdom of our exalted 
Lord. 

We are, Reverend Brethren, with sentiments of respect and esteem, 

Yours sincerely. 
By order of Synod: 
SamvE. F. Snowpen, Moderator. 


“Tn the above draft, the parts between brackets apply only to the As- 
sociation, and are to be omitted in the copy to the Presbytery. 

“Ordered, that a copy of the preceding letter, according to the direc- 
tions above mentioned, be transmitted by the Moderator to the bodies 
respectively for whom it was designed.” 





Session at Aurora, October 5th, 1808. 
“Whereas, it appeared that the plan of union and correspondence, pro- 
posed by the Synod at their last meeting, between them and the Middle 
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contributed to its funds, their commissioners sat in the Assem- 
bly, it approved their records, it tried cases of discipline which 
occurred in them, their statistics were published in the minutes, 
officers were elected from them, and the Synod of Michigan, which 
was not exscinded, was formed from the Synod of the Western 
Reserve. 

6. In 1821 the Constitution was revised and altered, and the 
Presbyteries from these Synods voted upon these alterations, 
and thus assisted to create the organic law of the Church 


itself. 
This is a brief abstract of the argument which proves irrefra- 


Association on the Military Tract and its vicinity, has been transmitted 
to said Association ; and whereas, the said Association have acceded to 
said plan of union and correspondence, as appears from the records of said 
Association, adduced by the Rev. Hugh Wallace and Deacon Peter Hitch- 
cock, who are deputed to act on this subject; and whereas, the General 
Assembly have permitted the Synod to form this plan of union and cor- 
respondence ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Middle Association on the Military Tract and its 
vicinity, be received as a constituent branch of the Synod, and they are 
hereby received accordingly ; retaining their own names and usages in 
the administration of the government of their churches according to the 
terms stated in the plan. 

“ Ordered, that the Clerk furnish the Association with an attested copy 
of the above minutes.” 

“The Rey. Joshua Leonard, Hugh Wallace, Nathan B. Derrow, Francis 
Pomeroy, and Reuben Hurd; and Messrs. Gilbert Weed, Peter Hitchcock, 
and Samuel Seward, delegates, members of said Association, being pre- 
sent, took their seats in Synod.” 

“ A true copy from the minutes of the Synod of Albany, 

Attest, REUBEN Situ, Stated Clerk. 

Waterford, April 2, 1835.” 





The plan of union and correspondence with the Synod of Albany 
approved in 1808. 


“The Synod of Albany requested the Assembly to sanction a plan of 
union and correspondence between themselves and the Northern Asso- 
ciate Presbytery, and the Middle Association in the Western District in 
the State of New York; which plan is contained in pages 117-121 of the 
Synodical Minutes. The plan being read, and the subject discussed, 
Resolved, That the Assembly sanction the aforesaid plan.— Minutes of 
the General Assembly, Vol. Il. p. 258.” 
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gably that the Exscinding Acts were unconstitutional. It was 
alleged, by way of a weak pretext, that they were not judicial 
in their nature, but legislative. The whole argument on this 
point has consisted mainly of quibbles and sophistry. The 
Assembly can do certain acts, which may be called legislative, 
if any one likes the term, such as uniting and dividing Synods, 
establishing agencies for benevolent operations, testifying 
against prevailing sins, Xc., but all this does not touch the 
question, which is, Were the Exscinding Acts legislative or judi- 
cial in their own nature? That they were judicial appears from 
such considerations as these : 

The attempt was made at first in the Assembly of 1837, to 
proceed in regular judicial form, by citing the judicatories ; the 
following having been passed, yeas 128, nays 122, “That as cita- 
tion on the foregoing plan is the commencement of a process, Ke.” 
But this was abandoned. The General Assembly in their Pasto- 
ral Letter to the churches under their care, say, ‘‘ When this act 
is abrogated by the proper authority, as a matter of course every 
thing which arose under its influence and training, is abrogated 
with it. Zhis we presume is the ground on which all the juris- 
prudence of our country stands, and upon which all our political 
courts and legislatures act.”* Still more plainly in the “ Cir- 
cular Letter to all the Churches,” which they wrote for the 
express purpose of defending themselves. The reader will 
observe that this is their own account of the matter, before 
they were instructed by legal counsel that, as Judge Rogers 
said, to cut men off without trial was “contrary to the eternal 
principles of justice,” and their own Judge Gibson, that it was 
‘contrary to the cardinal principles of justice.” They had not 
then learned their lesson, and so they say: 

“‘ We are aware that some have called in question the consti- 
tutionality of our proceedings. On this subject, the more ma- 
turely we reflect, the more firmly are we persuaded that we have 
taken the most eligible and even the only practicable course. 
To have attempted to separate from us the brethren with whom 
we could no longer walk in peace, by personal process in each 
case, would obviously have been impossible, and even tf possible, 


* Minutes, 501. 
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tedious, agitating and troublesome in the highest degree.”’ Then 
after quoting the powers of the Assembly : “ It is manifest that 
no other body but the General Assembly is competent’’—to do 
what? “to sit in judgment on a Synod.” Again, “It is our 
earnest hope, with respect to the brethren thus severed from 
us—.’* If all this is not judicial language, we should be 
pleased to learn how it can be expressed. 

3ut the truth is, THE THING ITSELF WAS JUDICIAL, and it is 
only by extreme caution in the use of language that any one 
can avoid speaking of it as judicial. If a man speak of the 
deluge, it is only by extreme care that he can avoid using the 
word water. The Exscinding Acts adjudicated upon men’s 
personal rights, their position in the Church, their good stand- 
ing, their reputation, their property. 

Resolution “2” of these “ Acts,” declares “that the solici- 
tude of this Assembly on the whole subject, and its urgency for 
the immediate decision of it, are greatly increased by reason of 
the gross disorders which are ascertained to have prevailed in 
those Synods.”’ Were is crime charged, criminal offence. One 
division of our Constitution is called “‘the Book of Discipline,” 
and it relates entirely to judicial matters. An offence is there 
defined to be “any thing in the principles, or practice of a 
church-member, which is contrary to the Word of God;” and 
‘discipline’ is defined to be “the exercise of that authority, 
and the application of that system of laws, which the Lord 
Jesus Christ hath appointed in His Church.” + Never were the 
rights of individuals more carefully guarded than in this book, 
and never were the rights of individuals more utterly disre- 
garded and trampled upon, than in the Exscinding Acts. 

The course pursued in 1838, is well known. The liberal 
party insisted that the commissioners from all the Presbyteries 
should be admitted to a seat, and on the refusal of the modera- 
tor to do his duty, set him aside, and effected a constitutional 
organization of the Assembly. The rigid party organized also, 
in an ex parte way, and retaining the funds of the Church and 
claiming the succession, suit was brought in the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, before Judge Rogers and a special jury, at Nisi 


* Minutes, 506, sq. + Form of Government, Book ii. chap. 1. 
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Prius, and decided upon all the points in favor of the liberal 
party. Onan appeal to the Court in Banc, Judges Gibson, 
Huston and Kennedy directed a new trial, laying down princi- 
ples adverse to the success of the liberal party in the suit, which 
were however modified by the same court in the trial of the case 
of the Presbyterian Church at York, so as to be, in substance, 
as follows: That the Assembly possessed executive, legislative 
and judicial power all combined, and had a kind of omnipotency 
like the Parliament of England; that both parties were good 
Presbyterians, but whichever happened to be in the majority in 
the General Assembly, could cut off the other party if they 
chose; and so in individual churches, the great rule was that 
the majority must govern, unless there were something in their 
charter which bound them to prove a specialty, as subjection to 
a particular judicatory. We believe that almost every one, 
except the rigid party, consider this as very remarkable law. 
There may be other decisions which will excite more and more 
attention to these extraordinary dogmas. 

The gist of Judge Gibson’s decisions in the general case and 
in that at York, so far as they are not self-contradictory, is 
that the court could not go into an examination of the Consti- 
tution of the Church, but that whatever the majority of the As- 
sembly did, not being contrary to its charter, must stand in law. 
We quote his own language: “It is said there is not sufficient 
evidence to establish the fact, that the exscinded Synods had 
actually been constituted on the ‘Plan of Union,’ in order to 
have given the Assembly even legislative jurisdiction. * * * 
But, what matters it, whether the fact were actually what the 
Assembly supposed it tobe? If that body proceeded in good 
faith, the validity of its enactment cannot depend on the justness 
of its conclusion. We have no authority to adjudge its judg- 
ments,’ &c. And in the York case: “That the Old School 
party succeeded * * * was not because it was more Pres- 
byterian than the other, but because it was stronger ; for had 
it been the weaker it would have been the party exscinded, and 
the New School party would have succeeded in its stead.” 

Now we hold that this is not Jaw in Pennsylvania, or in any 
other civilized country, but that courts exist for the purpose 
not of helplessly allowing such Rob Roy practice, but to sce 
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that no wrong is done. And we will now show that the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania does not consider such doctrine 
to be law, but does examine into the right and wrong, in pre- 
cisely such cases. 

In 3 Harris 251, is the report of the case Com. ex rel. Fisch- 
er vs. The German Society, where a member of a society was 
expelled, and brought suit to be re-instated. Among other 
points, he made the following: 

1. No sufficient cause of amotion was shown. 

2. He was not notified of the charges brought. 

3. He was not heard in his defence before the Society. 

4. No witnesses were examined, though he did not admit the 
charges. 

5. He was expelled in his absence. 

Rogers, J. (Feb. 25, 1851), delivered the opinion of the 
Court, sustaining all the points we have quoted, and added, 
‘¢ All that is decided in Com. vs. The Pike Benef. Soc. 8 W. & 
S. 247, and Toram vs. The Howard Benef. Assoc. 4 Barr, 519, 
is that we will not reverse the proceedings of a corporation 
upon the merits, when acting within the powers granted by the 
charter; and not that the regularity of the proceedings is not 
open to inquiry. Mr. Justice Sergeant, in 8 W. & 8S. 251, ex- 
plains the true distinction in language so clear and explicit, 
that it is surprising it should have been misunderstood: ‘The 
courts entertain a jurisdiction to preserve these tribunals (cor- 
porations) in the line of order and to correct abuses ; but they 
do not inquire into the merits of what has passed in rem judi- 
catam, in a regular course of proceedings.’ That distinguished 
judge never intended to interfere, as was strangely supposed, 
with the well-settled principle, that the fact of amotion must be 
distinctly shown in the return, THAT THE COURT MAY JUDGE OF 
ITS SUFFICIENCY, BOTH AS TO THE CAUSE, AND THE FORM OF THE 
PROCEEDINGS.” Peremptory mandamus awarded. 

But a very striking case, involving our principle, is still more 
recent. The reader will find it in 8 Harris. Juker et al. v. 
Com. ex rel. Fisher. In a Roman Catholic Church it was pro- 
vided that any annual subscriber of ten shillings or more should 
be a voter. It appeared that previous to an election, a number 
of men, sufficient to constitute a majority, had paid this 
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money and voted for trustees. Judge Woodward delivered 
the opinion of the Court and said, that the question of the 
qualification of the voters was “the very core of the contro- 
versy.”” Now it will be remembered, the “the core of” our 
Church ‘ controversy,” so far as the legal aspect was con- 
cerned, was, that certain voters (commissioners to the Assem- 
bly) were unlawfully excluded and denied the right of voting 
for trustees. We asked the Court to right this wrong; the 
Court at Nisi Prius did so, but in Bane they refused to go into 
the question. Now here Judge Woodward goes into it. He says, 
“Those who had not previously contributed were not annual 
subscribers, and so not entitled to vote, either at the election 
for trustees, or at the preliminary meeting, though their coniri- 
butions were made with a bona fide intention of becoming mem- 
bers of the Church.” And he proceeds to right the wrong, and 
oust the trustees of the majority, on the ground, ascertained by 
examination by the Court, of the irregularity of the proceed- 
ings. The Supreme Court in Pennsylvania, in other cases 
than ours, therefore, do go into the Constitutions of associations 
and decide upon the justice and injustice of their acts, and this 
shows plainly that no State could get on under such law as 
that ruled in our Church case. The rights of individuals and 
minorities, if that were law, would be subject for ever to be 
trampled under foot by reckless majorities. 

The Second Great Schism was thus accomplished, and each 
party left free to act out its own character. The rigid party 
proceeded immediately to place the entire Church upon a NEw 
Basis, requiring all ministers and churches uniting with them to 
come in upon the basis of the Acts of the Assembly of 1837 and 
1838. The liberal party invited the entire Presbyterian Church 
to unite with them on the basis of the Constitution. They made 
repeated attempts to effect a re-union with their brethren, which 
were all repulsed; and at last endeavored, when both Assem- 
blies met in Philadelphia, to accomplish a meeting of the two 
bedies at the table of our common Lord, acknowledging each 
other as Christians, if they could not receive each other as Pres- 
byterians. But this offer was also rejected. The liberal party 
then, in 1850, solemnly laid aside all plans of re-union as com- 
ing from them, and addressed themselves to the work of the 
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Redeemer in their capacity of a Church separate and distinct 
from their brethren, so fixed in the Providence of God. 

The next attempt of the rigid party was, what has been called, 
the absorbing process. In different parts of the country they 
attempted to coax, or persuade, or bring over by some process 
our people and ministers from our Church to their own. This 
operation showed itself almost simultaneously, especially in Vir- 
ginia, at Pittsburgh, in the Peninsula between the Chesapeake 
and Delaware bays, and in East New Jersey. But nearly 
every man stood firm, and they are quite welcome to those who 
did not. They may love the treason, but they certainly do not 
admire the traitors. 

Almost simultaneously with this effort to destroy us on one 
side, there burst out a most extraordinary and unexpected storm 
upon the other side. Certain Congregational leaders discovered 
that instead of the old plan of Congregationalism in New Eng- 
land, and liberal Presbyterianism in other parts of the country, 
it was now necessary to carry distinctive Congregationalism over 
the land. The time chosen for carrying out this plan strangely 
synchronized with the absorbing process of our rigid brethren ; 
so that our principles were put to the severest tests, as between 
two fires. No method has been left untried to dismember us, and 
we have now the cheering and delightful consciousness that we 
have passed safely through the severest trial to which a Church 
can be subjected, under the most painful, harassing, and discour- 
aging circumstances. The men in our Church that stood firm 
from 1842 to 1852, by the grace of God can bear any thing. 

We are not so dull but that we havé at last learned our les- 
son. We have been Utopian in our charities. We have carried 
our enlarged and codperative spirit too far for the present con- 
dition of the Church Universal. The other regiments of the 
army were not prepared to stand by us in our unselfish and un- 
dcnominational spirit. We threw open our hearts, our homes, 
our churches, our purses, to every one. It will not do, until 
there is a correspondent magnanimity. One by one the 
Churches left us to stand alone, and in the hour of our ex- 
haustion, first our own brethren, and next those whom we had 
almost thought our second selves, turned upon us, and eagerly 
coveting our fair heritage, and taking advantage of the supposed 
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entire absence of esprit dw corps, attacked us simultaneously on 
both sides. But this was a little too much. When the ruth- 
less strangers were bargaining on the sacred soil of Rome, a 
Camillus was found to say, ‘ Rome deals in iron, not in gold;” 
and when unhallowed hands are laid upon our ark, there are 
found those filled with a fresh and fervent enthusiasm, like the 
immortal apprentice boys of Derry, ready to shut the gates 
upon all foes, whether they fawn or threaten. We have 
passed our crisis. We can look on calmly now at the fiercest 
waves of sectarianism, whether they flow from Exscinder or 
Independent. 

A kind of “second chop” Breckinridge of the Exscinders, has 
just commenced a new Magazine in Baltimore. In it he very 
curiously contrives, first to sneer at our Review and our Church, 
and then to adopt our suggestions. His plan of “committees” 
instead of “boards,” is precisely the plan of our Assembly of 
1854. His plan of church erection by incorporated trustees 
instead of a “board,” is precisely ours. He sneers through 
a page and a half at our calling the Assembly of 1854 a “great” 
Assembly, and then takes several pages to prove that it was 
great. Ile sneers at our theory of the Division, as arising from 
an organic difference, embodied to a considerable extent in that 
between Scotland and New England, and then in a dozen 
places makes statements in substantial correspondence with our 
view. Wilful men, men of blood and muscle rather than steady 
principle, will do such things. 

In an Article, which is intended as an elaborate sneer at our 
Church, he is particularly delighted with a phrase which has 
struck his fancy. He calls 1837 and 1838 “the heroic age of 
New Schoolism.”’ 


I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 


We accept it. No such great convulsion has ever occurred 
without action, heroic in feeling and in principle. It certainly was 
not the heroic age of “ Old Schoolism,” unless a mixture of brute 
force and low cunning may be so designated. It certainly was not 
the heroic age of New England, unless ingratitude and treach- 
ery deserve that name. But if there were men who were tor- 
tured, not accepting deliverance, except the truth were set free 
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with them ; if there were men who deliberately sacrificed every 
prospect in life, rather than sanction enormous wrong; if there 
were those who severed themselves from the ties of kindred, 
lineage, neighborhood, companionship, friendship, to stand up 
for the rights of strangers and foreigners; if there were men 
whose hearts bled at every step they took, while they went for- 
ward in darkness with no voice but the Saviour’s to cheer them ; if 
there were those who saw clearly that upon their courage then, 
whatever might become of them, hung the hopes of religious 
liberty for a great Church, and as that Church has been its 
bulwark since the Reformation, in a great degree the hopes of 
religious liberty itself; if there were men who nerved them- 
selves by gathering inspiration from every affliction of the 
righteous for truth, and every battle-field for liberty in past 
time; if there were those who heard the voice of every confes- 
sor and martyr of every age and felt themselves encompassed by 
that amphitheatre of the holy Universe which gathers to the 
few and greatest crises of the world’s history, and so filled and 
fired and nerved, resisted one of the most fearful tyrannies in 
the history of all time, and wrought out one of the noblest de- 
liverances of the world, then dowe say, that that sneer becomes 
the noblest eulogy. The honest conviction of our intellect 
confirms the thrilling of our heart while we say, that no period 
of the history of the Church deserves more truly the epithet 
“‘ heroic.” 

The sum of all our Articles on the Spirit of American Pres- 
byterianism, we have digested into the following propositions ; 
and we invite any one who can, to investigate and overthrow 
any one of them. 

I. The American Presbyterian Church was originally founded 
in a union of Irish, New England, English, Welsh, Scottish 
and French emigrants, who established, in 1705, through the 
medium of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, a liberal form of 
Presbyterianism, on the understood, but not formally adopted, 
basis of the Westminster Confession of Faith and Form of Goy- 
ernment. 

II. The Church increasing, formed the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, in 1717; and in 1729, the Synod, acting as a constituent 
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body, after due notice, continued the Church on the same foun- 
dation, by the Apvoptine Act, which formally adopted the 
Westminster Confession and Form of Government, as a sys- 
tem, for the substance of them; or in other words, established 
as the basis of the Church, the necessary and essential articles 
only, of Calvinism and Presbyterianism. 

Til. A very large emigration of Scotch-Irish brethren hay- 
ing meanwhile arrived, attempts to introduce a more rigid sys- 
tem, aggravated by differences which mainly grew out of the 
great revival of religion of which Whitefield, Edwards and the 
Tennents were the principal promoters, finally issued in the 
Exscinding Act of 1741, by which a large part of the liberal 
men representing the American Presbyterian Church as it had 
stood from the beginning, were unconstitutionally exscinded 
from the Synod. 

IV. The portion of the Synod who disapproved of its pro- 
ecedings, though not themselves exscinded, after making every 
possible effort to have the Exscinding Act repealed, at length 
uniting with the exscinded brethren, formed, in 1745, the Synod 
of New York on the original liberal basis, as established in the 
Settlement of 1729, maintaining a friendly correspondence with 
the original Synod. 

V. The Synod of New York, having grown to be three times 
the size of the Synod of Philadelphia, after a time induced the 
latter to repeal the Exscinding Act, and both Synods having 
united, they continued the Succession on the same general and 
liberal basis of 1729, in the great Union Settlement of 1758. 

VI. Just before the adoption of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, our Church having determined to form a Constitu- 
tion and a General Assembly, entered into negotiations to unite 
in one grand body all the Presbyterian Churches in America. 
This plan failed through the rigidity of the Reformed Dutch 
and Associate Reformed bodies. Our Church therefore acted 
alone, and our present Constitution being ratified by the third 
great Settlement on the same liberal basis of 1729 and 1758, 
the Assembly met for the first time in 1789, in Philadelphia, 
the same time and place of the Convention for the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

VII. In 1801, the Assembly entered into a Plan of Union 
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with the Congregationalists of New England, through the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut, succeeded by a Union with the 
* Middle Association of the Western District,” and the ** North- 
ern Associated Presbytery,” entered into by the Synod of Al- 
bany, and ratified by the Assembly in 1808, and in 1822, a 
forced Union was made, through the influence of some leading 
men, with the Associate Reformed Church. 

VIII. Collisions now arose, and the ‘ Old Side” party, now 
calling themselves “‘ Old School,” acting precisely as did their 
fathers in 1736 and 1741, insisted on rigidity in subscription to 
the Confession, and in all ecclesiastical movements, which was 
resisted, as contrary to the spirit and history of the Church. 
Meanwhile the foreign elements from the Seceder and Congre- 
gational Churches entering eagerly into the strife, the rigid 
party succeeding in obtaining an accidental majority in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1837, exscinded unconstitutionally the four 
Synods of Utica, Geneva, Genesee and the Western Reserve. 

IX. The liberal or truly Presbyterian Division of the Church 
endeavored to bring the rigid party to correct views and feel- 
ings, but finding it impossible, they proceeded, just as did the 
so-called ‘‘ New Side,” or liberal and revival body in 1745, 
inviting all true American Presbyterians to unite with them, to 
continue the Succession of the Presbyterian Church in the 
General Assembly of 1838, which met in the old place of 
assembling, the First Presbyterian Church on Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. They retained as their only Basis the 
Constitution of the Church, as uniformly interpreted in our 
history. 

X. The residuary or rigid body also organized themselves 
into a General Assembly, on the basis of their exscinding and 
exclusive action of 1837 and 1838, retaining the Constitution 
as their basis only in a modified sense, viz.: as interpreted by 
their acts of 1837 and 1838, authorizing unconstitutional vio- 
lence, and demanding exclusive action, and rigid, or ipsissima 
verba subscription. 

XI. A re-union of the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church is feasible whenever the “Old Side” repeal their uncon- 
stitutional action, and return to the liberal and noble spirit of 
our fathers, as shown in the main current of the Church from 
the beginning. . 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ITALY. 


A new work on Christopher Columbus has just appeared at Rome, 
written by the last descendant of the great discoverer, a priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The title of the work is: Patria e Biografia del 
grande Ammiraglio D. Cristofero Colombo de’ Conti e Signori di Cuccaro. 
It is said to throw much light upon the early history of Columbus ; and it 
gives a new portrait, believed to be authentic. An American translation 
is promised. 

Dr. Wetzstein, Prussian consul at Damas, has purchased for his govern- 
ment five hundred Arabic MSS. for 70,000 piastres. They are destined 
for the Royal Library of Berlin. They comprise Mussulman works in 
history, medicine, mathematics, astronomy, geography and natural his- 
tory. There are two fragments of the Koran, of remarkable chirography. 

The Tusean Moniteur announces the discovery by M. Ottavio Gigli, in 
the Florence library, of an autograph work by Galileo, supposed to be 
lost, containing reflections and commentaries upon Dante. 

The Atheneum gives an account of the progress of the new edition of 
the Italian Dictionary of the Della-Cruscan Academy of Florence, from 
which it appears that at its past rate of progress it will be completed in 
513 years and 11 months. 

Romain’s “ History of the Republic of Venice,” vol. i., to be comprised 
in 10 vols.; Alberi’s ‘ Narratives of Venetian Ambassadors, in XVIth 
century,” vol. viii. ; “ Historical Researches on the election of Pope John 
XXII,” Paris, 1854; Darus’ “ IListory of Republic of Venice,” iii. vols. 


FRANCE. 


Mazarin’s Letters from 1643 to 1661 are to be published under the 
authority of the French Academy: this will make the series of authentic 
French Memoirs complete from 1550 to 1715. 

J. Neve on Buddhism ; St. Hilaire on the Vedas ; Chs. Renouvier, Gen- 
eral Analysis of Iluman Knowledge, vol. i.; Lamartine’s History of 
Turkey, vols. i-iii.: Villemain’s Essays on Literature, a new edition; L. 
Lalanne, Memoirs of Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné ; Dupuy’s Life of St. 
Gregory of Tours, the first historian of the Franks. 

A. M. Cervantes, a Spanish author, has published at Paris, a work with 
the title ‘* Political, Historical and Social Studies on the Rio de la Plata,” 
embracing the Argentine Confederation, Uruguay and Paraguay, which is 
said to throw much light on the condition of those countries. The object 
of the work is to stimulate the European powers to renewed activity in 
our Southern Hemisphere. 
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A complete collection of the Roman inscriptions, found in Gaul, is to 
be published in a large quarto volume, by order of the Government, edited 
by M. Léon Revier. 

The traveller M. F. de Sauley has published a volume on “ Jewish Nu- 
mismatics.”—Abbé Bougeat, History of Philosophy, vol. i.; The Oriental 
Period.—Abbé Darras’ General History of the Church, vols. iii. and iv., 
arranged by the Pontificates.—Chs. Bartholome’s Critical History of the 
religious Doctrines of modern Philosophy, is in press; also, M. Matter, 
History of Philosophy in its relations to Religion. 

Abbé Gratry has received from the French Academy a prize for his 
“Treatise on the Knowledge of God,” and Jules Simon for his work on 
“cc Duty.” 

J. Faure, Studies on the Anthropology of Calvin in its Relations to Re- 
demption, published at Montauban. 


GERMANY. 


Dr. J. K. L. Gieseler, the church historian, died at Gottingen on the 8th 
of July last; he was born in 1792; from 1819 to 1831 he was professor 
at Bonn, and afterwards at Gottingen. His first work, in 1818, was on 
the Origin and History of the Gospels; in 1821 he published an account of 
the Diet at Augsburg in 1530; his Church History appeared in successive 
volumes and editions, between 1824 and 1853. He also wrote numerous 
articles in periodicals. He left a volume of his history, from 1814 to the 
present time, ready for the press. The period from 1648 to 1814 is nearly 
ready. A “History of Doctrines to the Reformation,” is also nearly 
completed. These three volumes will soon be published, edited by Pro- 
fessor Redepenning. 

Under the supervision of the Government, Dr. Henri Brugsch is to pub- 
lish at Berlin, the results of his Egyptian explorations in 1853-4. He 
brought back valuable documents illustrative of the geography, history, 
mythology and astronomy of the Egyptians. The publication will be in 
24 parts, continued through five years. 

The first part of the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, for 1855, 
announces that Dr. Rothe of Heidelberg will take the place of Dr. Giese- 
ler, as one of its editors. The chief articles of this number are, an Intro- 
duction, by the editors, on the State of German Theology, Prof. Schenkel 
on the Principle of Protestantism, Dr. Schwarz on the original edition of 
Melanchthon’s “ Loci,” now published from a MS. in the Gotha Library 
in the twenty-first volume of his works, and Prof. Bleek on Luecke’s 
Introduction to the Apocalypse. 

The first ‘‘ Heft” of Niedner’s “ Journal of Historical Theology,” con- 
tains a continuation of Prof. Scharling’s Essay on Molinos and the 
Quietists of the seventeenth century, and the conclusion of the account 
of the “ Inspired Churches,” from 1688 to 1853. 

The Tiibingen “ Theological Year-Book,” Nos. 3 and 4, 1854, contains, 
Zeller on Paul and Augustine, Doctrine of Sin and Grace; Caius or Hip- 
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polytus, by Ritschl and Baur; Koestlin on the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
Ililgenfeld on the Clementina; Meier on the Brazen Serpent. 

Among the announcements of works in preparation, are: Tischendorf, 
Apocalypses Mosis, Esdrae, Johannis, Pauli; Bernhardy, History of 
Roman Literature, new edition; Bertheau on Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther; 
Hitzig on Solomon’s Song; Knobel on Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deute- 
ronomy and Joshua; Liinemann on the Ilebrews, and Huther on the 
Epistles of John (in Meier’s Commentary) ; and a critical edition of Hip- 
polytus, Refutation of the Heresies, by Duncker and Schneidewin. 

M. Ilaug, of Tiibingen, has received the prize for an Essay on “ The 
Source of Plutarch in his Lives of the Greeks, investigated anew.” 

Ledderhose’s “ Life of Frederick Mykonius,” is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the times of the Reformation. 

The most ancient Russian poem, the Expedition of Igor against the 
Polowkes, dating from the twelfth century, has been just published by Dr. 
Boltz, professor of the Russian Language, at Berlin, with notes and a 
glossary. It consists of twelve songs, from fifteen to sixty lines each ; 
it is in a remarkable dialect, supposed to have been spoken in the twelfth 
century by the tribes in the south of Russia. 

Theological Works.—V.U. Maywohlen, Der Tod, das Todtenreich und 
der Zustand der abgeschiedenen Seelen. 8vo. Berl., 215 pp.—Ursprung 
und Wesen des Bésen nach der Lehre des Augustinus, von Priester Dr. 
J. Nirschl. 151 pp. 8vo.—Dr. J. Frohschammer, Ueber den Ursprung 
des menschlichen Seelen. 282 pp., 8vo.—Dr. J. Mueller, of Halle, 
Die Evangelische Union, ihr Wesen und gottliches Recht. 418 pp., 
8vo.—J. Scheinert, The Christian Religion. 2 vols., 8vo.—Ewald, The 
Antiquities of the People of Israel. 2d Ed.—Kahnis, Prof. in Leipsick, 
The internal Ilistory of German Protestantism since the Middle of the 
last Century.—Miinchmeyer, The Dogma of the Visible and Invisible 
Church.—J. A. Ebrard, Lectures on Practical Theology.—J. Keestlin, The 
Nature of the Church, according to the Doctrine and History of the New 
Testament, with Respect to the Controversy between Romanism and Pro- 
testantism.—W. Menzel, Christian Symbolism. First Part.—Dr. F. Phi- 
lippi, “ Kirchliche Glaubenslehre,” I. ‘“Grundgedanken oder Prolego- 
mena.” —Wylie’s Prize Essay on Popery has been translated into German, 
and published at Elberfeld—Dionysii Areopagitae Opera Omnia, ed. B. 
Corderius. 304 pp. 

Historical Works.—Prof. D. F. Kortuem, Geschichte Griechenland’s von 
der Urzeit bis zum Untergange des Archaeischen Bundes. Fiinf Biicher. 
3 Bde.—Dr. Phil. Mueller’s, Geschichte der Pabste, 12 Bd.—Dr. J. A. 
Messmer, Uber den Ursprung, die Entwickelung und die Bedeutung der 
Basilica in der christlichen Baukunst, 86 pp.—The second volume of 
Scherer’s “Geschichte des Welthandels” is published at Leipsick; it is 
said to be the best work on the subject.—O. Jaeger, Life of Wycliffe; G. 
A. Liiders, Life of Huss.—Krabbe, History of University of Rostock, 
2, 8vo.—A. Vogel, Ratherius of Verona, and the Church of the tenth cen- 
tury.—Sugenheim, History of the Origin and Growth of the States of the 
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Church.—The fourth edition of Reinhold’s History of Philosophy, vols. 1 
and 2.—The primeval History of the Armenians: a philological Essay. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. vi., translated into German 
by A. Kretzschmar.—G. Klemm, The Science of Civilization, vol. 1. The 
material Basis—Dr. P. Schaff, The political, social and ecclesiastical 
Condition of the United States of America.—W. Wachsmuth, History of 
political Parties in ancient and modern Times, vol. 2. The Middle Ages. 
—Prof. J. G. Miiller, of Basle, has published a “ History of the Religion 
of the American Aborigines,” which is highly commended. 

Commentaries, &c.—Dr. F. Diisterdieck, Die drei Johanneischen Briefe. 
from 1 John ii. 29, to v. 5. 8vo. Gotting—K. F. Th. Schneider, Die 
Aechtheit des Johanneischen Evangeliums nach den dusseren Zeugnissen. 
8vo. Berl.—Dr. W. Hoffmann, Die gottliche Stufenordnung im alten Tes- 
tamente. Ein Vortrag.—Dr. G. Karl Mayer, Die Aechtheit des 
Evangeliums Johannes, 467 pp. 8vo. Schaffhausen.—Ewald on Job, 2d 
edition.—Hilgenfeld, Origin of the Gospels.—Bisping, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews.—Zeller on the Acts.—Tischendorff, The New Testament in 
three Languages, Greek, Latin and German.—C. A. Auberlen, Daniel and 
the Revelation of John, in their mutual Relations. 8vo.—Dr. F. Hitzig, 
The Prophetical Books of the Old Testament. 8vo. 


ENGLAND. 


The Journal of Classical and Sacred Philelogy, No. 3, Dee. 1854, 
maintains its learned character. The Rev. C. Hardwick, author of the 
History of the Church in the Middle Ages, contributes a learned continu- 
ation to his “‘ Notes on the Study of the Bible among our Forefathers,” 
with extracts from Theodore, Aldhelm and Boniface. Schneidewin’s edi- 
tion of the Oedipus Rex is reviewed by B. H. Kennedy ; Clement of Alex- 
andria on New Testament Chronology, by H. Browne. Other Articles are 
on the Topography of Halicarnassus, on a passage about the barter of 
goods in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, on the classical authorities for an- 
cient Art, on the Hebrew Cubit, with various Anecdota and Adversaria, and 
copious literary intelligence. 

Among the announcements of books in preparation are, a new edition of 
the Book of Jasher, with commentary, by J. G. Donaldson ; Smith’s Select 
Discourses, a new edition ; the Works of Irenaeus, edited by Rev. W. W. 
Harvey; a new edition of Johnston’s Physical Atlas; Geology, by David 
Page ; Ferrier’s Institutes of Metaphysics ; an Index to Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine; Samuel Warren’s Miscellanies, from Blackwood; Cambridge and 
Oxford Essays, each in one volume; W. Masset, History of England un- 
der George III.; Butler, Lectures on ancient Philosophy; a new edition 
of Lord Brougham’s Works. 

Of works in classical philology, the chief publications are: [lerodotus, 
with a commentary, by J. W. Blakesley. Camb. 2, 8vo; J. T. Wheeler, 
The Geography of Herodotus ; Plato’s Protagoras, with English Notes, by 
W. Wayte ; a new edition of Herodotus, 4, 8vo. by Rawlinson and others, 

VoL. 111—44 
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The British Quarterly Review for January has Articles on Kant’s Phi- 
losophy, Rural and forest Life in America, Authority of the Sabbath, 
Chemistry of common Life, Russians at Home, Tendencies of Literature, 
and Our Foreign Policy—who is to blame? 

Tregelles on the printed Text of the Greek New Testament, with a col- 
lation of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann and Tischendorf. 8vo. pp. 368. 
—The History of the Hellenic Revolution,” by Spiridion Tricoupi, Vol. IT. 
embracing the years 1821-2, has been published at Athens, and is highly 
commended ; it narrates the siege and capture of the Acropolis, the Turk- 
ish expedition to Samos, the rupture with Russia, and the siege of Meso- 
lunghia, under a former Omar Pasha.—Prof. Eadie, A Commentary on 
Colossians; Rev. W. Litten, History of the Church of England from the 

eformation ; Rey. J. B. Marsden, History of the various Denominations, 

Parts I. and I1.—Two vols. of the Works of Philo Judaeus, transl. by C. 
D. Yonge, have been published by Bohn, in his library, the first English 
translation. 

Of Knox’s collected Works, the 4th vol. is out, embracing his writings 
while minister at Francfort and Geneva, 1554-1559.—In Biblical Criticism 
the following books have appeared: P. Gell on the Revelation, 2, 8vo. ; 
O. T. Dobbin, The Codex Montfortianus, a Collation of this MS. with the 
Text of Wetstein, &ce.; C. J. Ellicott on the Galatians ; Kidd, Exposition 
of seventh chapter of the Romans. 

Mr. Macaulay is reported to have discovered a mass of papers relating 
to the Stuarts, of great value, furnishing new materials for his forthcoming 
history.—Kossuth is to publish “ Letters from Turkey,” and a revised 
edition of his Speeches ; and Mazzini a work on the ‘“ Development of the 
Italian religious Question.” —The Works of Dr. Robert Sanderson, Bishop 
of Lincoln, edited by Dr. Jacobson, 6, 8vo. Oxford Press.—Bunsen, 
Egypt’s Place in Universal History, vol. 2—Among the recent theological 
works are, Symington’s Elements of Divine Truth; Maurice on the Doc- 
trine of Sacrifice ; Dewar’s Evidences of Divine Revelation, 2d ed. ; Eadie’s 
Biblical Cyclopedia, 5th ed.; W. E. Scudamore, England and Rome, a 
comparison on doctrinal and historical points of difference; Chamber- 
laine, The Restoration of the Jews.—H. G. Dalton’s History of British 
Guiana, 2, 8vo. 1036 pp. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Art, Scenery and Philosophy in Europe. Being Fragments from 
the Port-folio of the late Horace Binney Wallace, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 1855. pp. 546. 


Daniel Webster said of Mr. Wallace, “ He is a young man of as much 
ability and power as any I know. If I had the power I would most cheer- 
fully bring him into public service.” Chief Justice Gibson, a man whose 
capacious intellect, at least, no one will dispute, said: ‘Tell him I am 
proud of his praise. He is one of the few in this our day and generation, 
who can appreciate the solution of a black-letter question.” Professor 
Dod of Princeton, a man remarkable for the union of scientific and imagi- 
native power, said, ‘‘ He was the most extraordinary young man IJ have 
ever known. Ile seemed to read and know everything. His superiority 
and modesty alike attracted my notice.” Auguste Comte says of him: 
“Free from all affectation, his culture, both zsthetical and scientific, was 
in perfect harmony with his fine organization. I do not exaggerate his 
merits in ranking him as the equal of the greatest American statesman.” 

This is high praise, but we are disposed to think Mr. Wallace deserved 
much of it. His is a name of which Pennsylvania should be proud. The 
encouragement to devote oneself to literature of the finer and deeper kinds 
is so scanty, that-those who, in these times and in this land, are filled with 
the thoughts which filled all minds in Greece, are indeed of the “finer 
clay.” Literature, we think, has a much feebler hold upon America than 
is generally imagined. If it were not for religion,’it would soon die out. 
We owe our very existence as a people, capable of everything great 
and good, to the Church and the ministry, in a sense more emphatic, 
perhaps, than is true of any nation that ever existed. Without the 
patronage of the Government, or the force of the Christian ministry, it is 
almost impossible to sustain a College, a Review, or anything learned that 
has not an immediate reference to money-making. When we find, there- 
fore, a man devoted to learning for its own sake, like Horace Binney 
Wallace, we would accord to him, if not a triumph at great things accom- 
plished, at least an ovation. 

He descended from one of that circle of Wallace families in Mid-Lothian 
and Tweed-dale, which produced Sir William Wallace, and claim right- 
fully among their ancestry, Robert Bruce. The most authentic account 
seems to trace them to the De Walays of Normandy. It is remark- 
able, that of fourteen families whose blazon is given in Burke, in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, though mostly in Scotland, nearly every 
one bears the same arms, indicating strength and speed, while the motto 
without an exception is sperandum est, in one case translated esperance, 
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showing their descent from a common stock. John Wallace, who arrived 
at Newport, R. I., in 1742, was the American progenitor of the branch of 
the family from which H. B. Wallace descended. He was a nephew of 
Horace Binney, Esq. 

These things had a great deal of influence on Mr. Wallace’s mind. He 
felt it constantly, like an impulse, that he ought not to allow the honor of 
his family to degenerate in his keeping. In ridiculing a feeling like this, 
in America, we are treading down one of the safeguards implanted by the 
God of nature, few enough certainly, around nobleness of character. 

We regard it as a great advantage to Mr. Wallace, that he spent a con- 
siderable portion of his youth in, what we call in Philadelphia, the coun- 
try. We do not know who wrote the short Memoir* prefixed to this work, 
but whoever he is, he does not understand the interior of Pennsylvania, 
and especially mistakes the character of Meadville, where the family lived 
for some years. The talk about “Indians” and “ primeval forests,” and 
the cockneyisms about “region and scene, quite unlike anything which 
they had ever known before,” and “little kindred to his tastes and cha- 
racter,” is quite the worst thing in the book, and the only thing—except 
the intense Puseyism—which chills our admiration and kind feeling. 
Meadville has always been, from the time the first road was blazed to it, 
remarkable among Pennsylvania villages for its cultivation. There have 
always been families there who were quite fit associates for any one; gen- 
tlemen, especially, who like Mr. Wallace, Sr. himself, were led there and 
to Erie, by their connection with large landed interests, or with the army. 
Mr. H. B. Wallace there learned nature and reality. His intercourse with 
the peculiar phase of society around him gave breadth and simplicity to 
his mind, and many prejudices and dillitanteisms which grow up in the 
hot-house atmosphere of great cities, never took root in him. We can see 
the pure healthfulness of the Pennsylvania forests breathing through 
his entire writings. 

Mr. Wallace studied law, but did not practice it. Besides Articles 
in several periodicals, and a novel in two volumes, written before he 
was twenty, all anonymous, he published “notes, or more properly, 
commentaries upon Mr. Smith’s Selection of leading Cases in various 
Branches of the Law; upon White and Tudor’s Selection of leading 
Cases in Equity, and upon decisions in American courts in several 
departments of the law.” An eminent lawyer, in an obituary pri- 
vately printed, says: “ It is, indeed, an injustice to him, to speak of these 
works in relation to age or years. There is no professional mind, here or 
elsewhere, that would not have left as many, perhaps more traces of youth, 
or immature thought, or defective research, among the clear, precise, 
beautifully written, and, in several instances, bright and radiant criti- 
cisms, which have proceeded from his pen in each of these works. The 
best judges in the country have received them, and spoken of them with 
the highest respect ; and the profession have accredited them, in all our 
States, by calling for edition after edition of them, in quick succession, as 


* Not the same as the author of the Obituary, privately printed. 
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the demand has frequently exhausted the bookseller’s supply. It is almost 
marvellous that a man of thirty, who had had no time or chance to file 
his opinions and thoughts by the thoughts of other men in bar discussions, 
should have attained to so true, and uniform, and firm an edge, and to so 
short and penetrating a point, in all of them. There is not a note or re- 
mark in the whole body, that does not show the mind of the lawyer, im- 
bued with the spirit of the science, instinctively perceiving and observing 
all its limitations, its harmonies, its modulations, its discords, as a culti- 
vated musical ear perceives, without an effort, what is congruous or 
incongruous with the harmonies of sound. There is a beautiful concord 
between his thoughts and his language. And all this was effected with 
inconceivable facility. The American world has lost in him the inapprecia- 
ble advantage of possessing a great leading critic and writer, in the midst 
of those surges of judicial opinion which sometimes make the sway of the 
Law among us shake like a thing unfirm.” 

We quote an admirable analysis of his manners : 

“Tt has been said that, in appearance, he was reserved. The world so 
regarded him; and, in the same way, it misregards all men of the same 
type. He had no reserve whatever. He was frank, cordial, affable, full 
of conversation, affluent in topics, playfully imaginative in the treatment 
of them, and prolific in illustrating them by the treasures great or small, 
that he would appropriately bring from his own memory into the common 
stock of conversation. He was a converser, not a talker. He was an ex- 
changer of resources and products, not a monopolist. He was dumb to 
the heart’s content of any man who wanted to have all the talk to himself. 
But in our free intercourse [in America] in which all conditions and cha- 
racteristics are fused together, it does and will happen that men who have 
any shyness or sensitiveness on the surface, will be so misregarded. It 
happens often, as it happened with Mr. Wallace, that the mere tempera- 
ment of the surface rules in this matter, to a degree of which the party is 
himself unconscious, as is immediately perceived by all who take any 
pains to know the person whom they call reserved; for the personal 
knowledge, after it goes a line beneath the surface, finds an interior all 
open, free and unconfined. His heart was as warm, and as kindly as a 
child’s, and as true as steel. No difference of opinion or sentiment turned 
its edge. Instead of being selfish, or self-esteeming, his truer character- 
istic was that, to speak after the manner of men, it was a defect—that he 
did not sufficiently value himself upon the productions of his mind and 
pen, to connect his name with them, nor upon his powers of conversation, 
to give general society more frequent benefit from them.” 

It is very characteristic of the man, and—in this, not even age of 
“bronze,” but of mere pinchbeck and veneering—we record it with a 
satisfaction that we cannot express, that Mr. Wallace refused to allow Dr. 
Rufus Wilmot Griswold “to give publicity and reputation to his name, 
by introducing it with portions of his writings, in ‘The Prose Writers of 
Anerica.’” Dr, Griswold had printed a flaming dedication, which he in- 
tended to prefix to the book, and which the author of the Memoir gives 
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us “as originally printed.’ ‘The types were set up, and the form ready 
to be worked off,” but Mr. Wallace, we can imagine with what joy, was in 
time to beg that the types might be “ distributed,” without being used. 

If, now, we should give our own opinion of Mr. Wallace, it would be, 
that he possessed very fine analytical and critical powers, a remarkably 
pure taste, an exquisite refinement, a comprehensive intellect, a fine fancy 
bordering very closely upon the region of imagination, if not passing into 
it. He needed a closer connection, we think, with practical life. He was 
obviously restless under a confined sphere of action, and we think would 
have made an admirable judge, or, so far as such a position is possible in 
America, a senator, dignified in manner, broad and statesmanlike in view. 
It is the curse of our time, that politicians seem to have no basis for their 
views, no science of government, but everything floats on the waves of 
expediency or—corruption. 

Mr. Wallace was a very thorough-going and somewhat prejudiced high- 
church Episcopalian ; we say, and are sorry to say it, “prejudiced.” His 
notions about popery are very dangerous, not in a theological but in an 
zesthetic way. He had a passion, which would have subsided had he lived 
ten or fifteen years longer, for “Christian Art,” and laying out of view, 
practical, vulgar, every day popery, as it debases the nations and feeds 
rapacity and licentiousness, he became fascinated with chimes and cathe- 
drals. If he had had a little more of the Presbyterianism of his Scottish 
ancestors, we should have had less sentiment and more common sense in 
his letters from Europe. 

His writings on artistic matters are very beautiful. In the essays “ Art, 
an Emanation of religious Affection ;” ‘‘ Art, symbolical, not imitative ;” 
“The Principle of Beauty in Works of Art,” he goes down to the founda- 
tion. His principles are, for the most part, true and noble, and the only 
ones upon which art can be successfully reared. They are very like Rus- 
kin’s, as to their philosophic basis, but without his extravagance. We 
wish we had room for his analysis of Comte, and of the truth and error 
which he supposed to lie in the “Positive Philosophy.” It shows fine dis- 
crimination and much philosophi¢ power. 

But we are exceeding our space. We will, however, give the reader 
one specimen of Mr. Wallace’s beautiful writing. It is a description of 
Milan Cathedral: 

“The Cathedral of Milan stands alone in the fields of Art. It is like 
nothing else in the world, before or since. It seems as if upon the con- 
fines of the Teutonic and Ausonian territory, the pure and fervid spirits of 
German Gothie and of the half classical Italian Gothic had coalesced, and 
their several excellences had become identified in the strange and almost 
supernatural loveliness of an offspring, which, though absolutely special 
and individual, and not one of a race of such, is yet consistent in its novel 
organization, and irresistible in its fascinating effect. The exterior of the 
building has not the outlines of a cathedral, but rather the massive and 
spreading repose of a Greek temple; yet the dress of decorations in which 
it is arrayed is Transalpine and still not inappropriate. It is a monster, 
perhaps, according to the botany of architecture, but it is like the peerless 
and perfect rose, which passes out of the family of order, only to become 
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the queen over all orders: and we may grant pardon to a deviation which 
works out an affluence of charms that bewilders the mind in admiration 
and makes faint the sense with delight. 

‘“‘There is a wild grace in the delicate and luxurious elegances of Milan, 
which inflames the admiration into an ecstasy of pleasure. I shall not 
speedily forget the revelation of joy born of beauty, that opened in an in- 
stant upon me, as on the morning after my arrival in Milan, I walked 
forth from the Inn of Gran’ Bretagna along one of the streets, without 
plan or purpose, and presently found myself upon the _— of the gor- 
geous duomo. The facade is bad, on account of the Roman doors and 
windows which have been let into it. But stand off towards the south 
side, and view it diagonally, so as to bring the side and roof well into 
combination, and you will confess that a more singular and more enchant- 
ing vision never rose beneath your eye. It was a clear morning in the 
early November, the air was bracingly cool, with something of Alpine 
purity, the turquoise-blue of the unclouded vault of heaven was then, to 
my unaccustomed eye, a ravishment of unreality. Beneath this glowing 
canopy, and from out the violet atmosphere that filled the whole space 
between earth and sky, rose the.snowy masses of the cathedral, whose 
crowd of pinnacles seemed to tremble and tingle with diamond-like light. 
Thought and feeling seemed to melt together in the thrill of the senses’ 
enjoyment, and for an instant I knew not whether to regard that blue 
heaven as a pictured dream of passioning Art, or that silvery pile as a 
erystalization of the glorious crown of Nature, who lavishing her grace on 
Italy, as she had her grandeur upon Switzerland, might seem here to have 
formed a glacier of loveliness—a Mont-Blane of beauty. A white-robed, 
glittering band of seraphs seemed to have just lighted upon the summit of 
each turret and buttress and finial, and to stand there with pearl-pale 
spears pointed up to Heaven. 

“A striking peculiarity of the duomo of Milan, is that it is built entirely 
of statuary-marble. Some portions of the stone, especially above the roof, 
have a roseate or reddish hue which, wrought into statuettes and bas-re- 
liefs, form a delightful effect. The darkening of this stone by age has pro- 
duced an appropriate and agreeable effect: for the tower part seems to 
have shared the stains of earth to which it is rooted, while the higher por- 
tions bloom in the arum-like whiteness of their virgin quarry. The roof 
is nearly flat, and very neatly paved with marble; and numerous turrets 
and pinnacles, set with statues or statuettes, rise around and upon it. The 
number of the figures now peopling the exterior is said to be above 3,000 ; 
and the design when completed will include 6,000. Many of these figures 
are by sculptors of the first reputation; three or four by Canova. They 
bear and, indeed, require examination by a glass. That higher, open 
temple which is thus built and populated upon the top of the duomo, 
yaulted by the heavens, and lighted by the sun and stars, is a world of 
curious and delightful intricacy. The religious finish of every fagette, 
and figure, and bas-relief, even in places where the eye cannot approach 
them except by extraordinary aids; the inscriptive aledications beneath 
the little shrines, so removed that human gaze cannot decipher them, pro- 
duces a singular and profound feeling. It seems as if they might be 
shrines which were wrought for the glory of heaven and the solace of 
God’s nightly angels. The view which the summit commands, with the 
whole line of the russet-tinted snow-peaks of the Alps along the north, 
and the ocean-plain of Lombardy in the south, with the great roads that 
radiate from the city so foreshortened that they seem as if rising directly 
upward, is one of rare and memorable interest. Walk at twilight or even- 
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ing upon the plain that surrounds the walls of the city ; and you will see 
the countless pinnacles of this temple shooting up through the grey air 
like some light play of the borealis; and you will fear that it will have 
vanished in the moon-beams before you can reach it. 

“When you enter this cathedral, if the splendid expanse before you be 
not sublime, it is only because it is so beautiful that wonder is absorbed 
in exquisiteness of enjoyment. The dimensions are imposing. The height 
of the nave is 153 feet, it extends between a series of nine arches through 
a magnificent distance to the transept. There are double aisles on each 
side of it, also of great width ; and the slenderness of the piers throws the 
whole into one general effect. The piers rise to a prodigious height, and 
seem to bend gracefully at the top like the expanding cup of a lily. They 
seem too slight to support, with so slender arches, the lofty roof, but look ! 
clustered round the top of each pier is again a band of angels, who seem 
to have taken the building under their especial care, and who give assur- 
ance that the elevated vault will safely be sustained.” 


II. The Life of Philip Melanchthon. By Charles Frederick Ledder- 
hose. Translated from the German by the Rev. G. F. Krotel, 
Pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Pa. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1855. pp. 364. 


Gentle Philip Melanchthon! Erasmus wrote of him, “I am persuaded 
Christ designs this youth to excel us all: he will totally eclipse Erasmus! 
He not only excels in learning and eloquence, but by a certain fatality is 
a general favorite. Honest and candid men are fond of him, and even his 
adversaries cannot hate him!’ How much Luther loved him, almost 
‘beyond the love of woman,” is well known; and Calvin said, ‘‘O Philip 
Melanchthon, I appeal to thee as my witness! Thou now livest with 
Christ in the presence of God, and waitest for us to share with thee that 
blessed rest. Wearied with labor, oppressed with many cares, a hundred 
times didst thou express thy wish to live and die with me ; I too a thous- 
and times wished that we could live together.” He was called “The 
Teacher of Germany ;” the intimate friend of Spalatin, Oecolampadius, 
Myconius; a prodigy of learning and as modest as great. 

This biography is not just what we want, but it is the best life of Me- 
lanchthon to be had. It is not a brilliant or graphic book, having 
some of the faults of Henry’s life of Calvin, rather dry, polemic and docu- 
mentary. Still we see a great deal of the man and the times, and no one 
will wish to be without it. The translation seems well done. 


III. Revival Sermons. Second Series. By Rev. Daniel Baker, 
President of Austin College, Texas. Philadelphia: William S. 
Martien. 1854. pp. 385. 


Dr. Baker has been very successful in revivals of religion, especially in 
the South and South West, and has here collected a number of his sermons 
which have appeared to be most useful. It is a source of sincere satisfac- 
tion to us to see our brethren of the other branch of our Church turning 
their attention in this direction ; and we trust there will bea large demand 
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amongst them for this kind of literature and for this class of ministers. 
Dr. Baker is a warm hearted, practical preacher, who feels religion him- 
self and preaches it just as he feels it; a kind of preacher from whom the 
North and East might take useful lessons. 


IV. A Harmony of the Gospels in the Greek of the Received Text. 
By James Strong, A.M. New York: John C. Riker. 1854. pp. 
370. 


This Harmony is upon the same general plan as the one in English by 
the same author, which we formerly noticed. It appears to be very judi- 
ciously done. There is a full synoptical Index, a textual Index, the en- 
tire Received Text arranged chronologically, and when the times are the 
same, in parallel columns, chronological notes and a summary view of the 
whole. The printing is very beautiful. The author proposes to continue 
the New Testament in another volume. Such works are an honor to the 
American press. 


V. Is Christianity from God? Or a Manual of Bible Evidence for 
the People. By Rev. John Cumming, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion, by Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. New York : M. W. Dodd. 
1854. pp. 276. 


We do not know that we can give a better account of this treatise by a 
celebrated author, than in his own words: “ The following pages are not 
meant for learned theologians, who already know all they contain, and a 
great deal more, but for Scripture readers, for city missionaries, Sunday- 
school teachers, and others, who ought to know something of the outlines 
of Christian evidence. Deeper solutions can be given of many of the diffi- 
culties that are quoted in this work, but such solutions would be inconve- 
nient alike to teachers and learners in the circumstances to which I have re- 
ferred. Simple and short explanations are, therefore, far preferable: these 
are more easily remembered and most thoroughly understood. In the 
present age, a ready reply, like ready money, is most valuable.” 


VI. William Carey: A Biography. By Joseph Belcher, D.D. Phi- 
ladelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, pp. 306. 


Dr. Belcher’s style is clear, and the facts in the Life of Carey seem to be 
well brought together. It is known that the early advantages of Carey 
were very limited, and that he taught himself, with comparatively little 
assistance, a number of languages. Perhaps it is not so well known that 
his contributions to the knowledge of Sanscrit are quite considerable. A 
sketch of his literary character by the celebrated Sanserit Professor Wil- 
son, is given in the Appendix. The former biography of Carey, Dr. Bel- 
cher thinks heavy and not sufficiently full. 
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VII. The Orator’s Touchstone, or Eloquence Simplified. By Hugh 
M‘Queen. New York: Harpers. 1854. pp. 327. 


A congeries of counsels and suggestions in relation to all parts of ora- 
tory, mechanical and mental. A variety of good advice is given, though 
too great attention to these matters tends to destroy natural force. The 
style of the book is rather stiltified. It describes a tall man as one who 
“rose in height greatly above the mediocrity of human altitude.” Mr. 
Stanley’s speech was “replete with the richest decorations of a classic 
diction,” &e. When will people use the strong and piercing Saxon that 
is their birth-right ? 


VIII. The Problem Solved; or Sin not of God. By Miles P. Squier, 
D. D., Prof. of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Beloit College. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1855. pp. 255. 


We regret that we are not able to differ from the general voice of the 
press in relation to Dr. Squier’s work. It is not satisfactory. The “solution” 
consists in this, that sin exists only in the finite sphere, and that the In- 
finite has nothing to do with it except to control and overrule it. This 
does not help the difficulty a jot. The question is, Why does the Almighty 
allow the intruder in his dominions? Dr. Squier says, Because He de- 
termined to create free agents, who sinned. But why not so influence 
them, without interfering with their free agency, as that they should not 
sin? The answer is, that we do not know, and that the Judge of all the 
earth has done and will do right. Dr. Squier’s theory limits Omnipotence, 
and explains nothing as to the great problem. We are glad, however, to 
find that he maintains the intrinsic excellence of right, as distinguished 
from all expediency theories. 


IX. The Westminster Shorter Catechism. With Analysis, Scriptural 
Proofs, explanatory and practical Inferences, and _ illustrative 
Anecdotes. By Rev. James R. Boyd. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
1854. pp. 264. 


It gives us much pleasure to commend this effort to give interest to our 
admirable Catechism. The title is an index to its plan. It seems to he 
very judiciously done, and we should like to see the book in every family. 
The clearness, scientific accuracy, comprehensiveness, and beauty of ex- 
pression in our Catechism have never been equalled in any uninspired 
compend of Scripture truth. 


X. Harper’s Story Books. By Jacob Abbott. 1. Bruno. 2. Willic. 

The Franconia Stories. By the author of the Rollo Books. 8. Ellen 
Linn. 9. Caroline. 10. Agnes. 

Abbott’s Histories. 1. The History of Nero. 2. The History of 
Pyrrhus. New York: Harpers. For Sale by Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


cabs 
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The children have all been saying, ‘‘Why don’t you notice Mr. Abbott’s 
books ?””?, And we acknowledge our fault. But it has not been for want of 
interest in the books, nor from failure of appreciation of their author and 
the work he is doing. Jacob Abbott is one of a thousand in writing for 
children, and there is perhaps nothing less understood. When we have 
named Miss Edgeworth and one or two others, we have mentioned all 
that were eminently successful until comparatively recent times, No 
one can look over the books of our great religious publishing societies 
without perceiving that the matter is not yet understood. ‘The develop- 
ment of the moral sentiments in the human heart, in early life—and 
everything in fact which relates to the formation of character—is deter- 
mined in a far greater degree by sympathy, and by the influence of exam- 
ple, than by formal precepts and didactic instruction.” In saying this, 
no one will suspect the author of the “Corner Stone,” of undervaluing 
thorough Christian instruction; but it contains a great truth, that religion 
in action is mightier than religion in theory. 

We have two ideas to suggest: one is, that there is, we think, a regret- 
ful feeling among warm-hearted Christians, that Mr. Abbott does not 
devote at least part of his time to illustrative development of the essence 
of religion—the Cross—as in his earlier books. We know the well-founded 
prejudices against religious novels, but there surely could be found, in the 
fertile mind of such a man, some way of teaching-atonement, justification, 
depravity, benevolence, by illustrative action. We do not undervalue the 
work he is doing now, but we long, we confess, to see something in the 
spirit of the “ Young Christian,” from his mellowed powers, something 
nearer the heart of the matter, closer to Redemption. 

Our second idea is, that the great Christian publishing societies, with 
their immense resources, waste a great deal of money. We do not mean 
in their financial management, or in their system of agencies, but in pub- 
lishing so many mediocre books when they might obtain better ones. Why 
should not men, who have the control of one, two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the public money of the Church, procure the very best 
Christian literature, not merely that which is free from error, but that 
which is most attractive, written by men of genius? We know that some 
of it is so, but many of the works thus published by public funds and seat- 
tered broadcast by colportage and other means, fail to produce any great 
effect upon the mind of the nation, because they are not written with sufficient 
ability. Scarcely any price would be too great to pay for a Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and if any one could write religious books that would be as at- 
tractive to children as the Parent’s Assistant, Robinson Crusoe, or the 
Vicar of Wakefield, he ought to be secured for the Tract Society, or the 
Sunday-school Union, at almost any cost. We know that such men could 
themselves publish, but they would rejoice, if conscientious, to be so em- 
ployed, and besides we see that the Messrs. Harpers can make it for the 
interest of Mr. Abbott to write for them. 

“ Bruno” and “ Willie” are the first two of a monthly series now ap- 
pearing. ‘ Willie” shows how much a boy can do to help even in great 
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difficulties. The Franconia Stories are, we hope, well known. We like 
to read one ourselves occasionally; they are so redolent of boyhood, and 
so simple and fresh, the moral never being obtrusive. Nero and Pyrrhus 
are for boys that are beginning to like history. 

After we had finished the above, ‘“‘ The Strait Gate” came to hand. 
Mr. Abbott, we are glad to see, has anticipated us. 


XI. A Child’s History of England. By Charles Dickens. New 
York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 2 vols. 
pp- 288, 307. 


Very pleasantly written is the Child’s History. It begins with the 
earliest times, and ends at the Revolution of 1688. It sounds very much 
as if Mr. Dickens were telling the history, in the shape of stories, to his 
children. The views appear to be moderate and sensible throughout, 
without any partisanship. 


XII. The Life of Martin Luther, and the Reformation in Germany. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Theophilus Stork, D. D. Tllus- 
trated. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1854. pp. 360. 


In 1851, there appeared at Hamburg a book called, “Dr. Martin 
Luther, der Deutsche Reformator. In bildlichen Darstellungen, von 
Gustav Konig. In geschichtlichen Umrissen, von Heinrich Gelzer.” 
A number of drawings from the Life of Luther and his connections with 
the Reformation, seem to have been made and first exhibited at Munich. 
It was concluded to engrave them and publish them with letter-press 
sketches. Out of this grew the original work, which has been translated, 
sixteen of the plates re-engraved, and the whole re-published, with an in- 
troduction by Dr. Stork, by Lindsay and Blakiston. All the prominent 
events of Luther’s life, are here brought forward both pictorially and 
biographically. 


XIII. A centennial History of the Mendon Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, with the centennial Address and biographical 
Sketches of the Members and Licenciates. By Rev. Mortimer 
Blake. Boston: For the Association, by Sewell Harding. pp. 348. 


This is a contribution to Church history, including a complete list of 
all the ministers and licenciates of the Association, of which Dr. Emmons 
was so long the leading minister, with a sketch of each; 177 in all. There 
are several things in this work with which we cannot agree, but with the 
plan itself, and to a considerable extent with its execution, we are much 
pleased. We should be very much gratified if some of our older Presby- 
teries would give us such a history; it would be interesting to a wide 
circle of friends and many things could be wrought into a more general 
history of the Church. The patient industry with which the facts for this 
book were collected is above all praise. 
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XIV. Harper’s statistical Gazetteer of the World; particularly 
describing the United States of America, Canada, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. By J. Calvin Smith. Illustrated by seven 
maps. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 1855. pp. 1952. 


This excellent work is now completed. It is published in ten numbers, 
with fine print, in double columns, containing, as the reader observes, 
nearly 2000 pages. We think it is beyond all question the most complete 
Gazetteer for universal reference in the English language. It aims, and 
certainly very nearly succeeds, to give the name and description of every 
place in the world. The part relating to the Eastern Hemisphere has 
been supplied from “ Johnston’s general Gazetteer of the World,” while 
the American part is greatly superior to the matter contained in foreign 
books of the kind. In a word, we shall have our numbers immediately 
bound, in two volumes, and use the book constantly for reference. 


XV. Manual of Sacred History: or, Guide to the Understanding of 
the Divine Plan of Salvation according to its historical Develop- 
ment. By John Henry Kurtz, D. D., Professor of Church History 
in the Univ. of Dorpat. Translated from the Sixth German Edi- 
tion, by Charles F. Schaeffer, D. D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1855. pp. 436. 


The reader will distinguish between Biblical and Church history. This 
book treats of the former, and is therefore a condensed manual of the 
Scripture history. It is designed for the ordinary reader, and would be 
excellent as a text-book for Bible classes. We are obliged to object to 
the author’s view of the Sacraments, which is of the type now, unhappily, 
reviving so generally, the “high” or “old” Lutheran, as distinguished from 
the proper evangelical, or, as we think, pure Protestant view. Calvin 
seems kere, as elsewhere, to have struck the via media, not between Pro- 
testants and Romanists, for there no middle way lies, but among Protest- 
ants. 


XVI. A Cyclopedia of Missions ; containing a comprehensive View of 
Missionary Operations throughout the World; with geographical 
Descriptions, and Accounts of the social, moral and religious Condi- 
tion of the People. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1854. pp. 784. 


This is an elaborate, and appears to he a thorough, dictionary or gaz- 
etteer of missions. It is arranged alphabetically. It includes not only 
all the Protestant, but even the Romish missions. ‘More than twenty 
different persons have been engaged upon it. It has been a work of im- 
mense labor; but the labor has been so divided that each one has had am- 
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ple time to do his part thoroughly.” The article on the Armenians is by 
Rey. G. W. Wood, that on the North American Indians by Rev. G. Whipple, 
on Australia, Rey. W. Butler; on Ceylon, Rev. J. Laurie ; on Missions of 
Church of Rome, J. G. Shea, Esq., &e. We should think this quite the 
most complete work on modern Missions, and recommend it with much 
pleasure. 


XVII. Hypatia: or New Foes with an Old Face. By Charles Kings- 
ley, Jr., Canon of Middleham and Rector of Eversley, author of 
“ Alton Locke,” “ ¥east,” &e. Second Edition. pp. 487. 


Isaac Taylor said, about twenty years ago, ‘‘ The frigid indifference and 
levity we see around us is but the fashion of a day; and a day may see it 
exchanged for the utmost extravagance, and for the highest frenzy of fan- 
atical zeal. ITfuman nature, let us be assured, is a more profound and 
boisterous element than we are apt to imagine when it has happened to us 
for a length of time to stand upon the brink of the abyss in a summer 
season, idly gazing upon the rippled surface—gay in froth and sunbeams, 
What shall be the movements of the deep, and what the thunder of its 
rage, at nightfall—and when the winds are up?”* What was prophecy 
then, the forecasting of a deep and thoughtful mind, is history now. 

A wonderful book, Hypatia. Genius is fascinating to all men. Mr. 
Kingsley has gone down to the deep grounds of the movements of our 
time. Ife not only sees, as do Carlyle, Comte, Pusey, and our American 
“ world-menders,” that mankind are terribly wrong, but he sees, what few 
see with distinctness, the elements, at least, of the appropriate remedy. 

Mr. Kingsley is deeply concerned with a wretched, heaving, “ yeast’’-y 
world. Ile cannot ‘‘rest upon his lees,” or ‘be at ease in Zion,” while 
man is so superlatively wretched. The whole world is uneasy. There 
are great fissures in the social system, and at short intervals, with a more 
or less sharp report—like the sounds we boys heard when skating upon 
the ice, the mighty waters beginning to feel the movements of the spring 
floods—another and another crack opens. The alarmed Church hears it, 
and each fragment looks to its own historic life. The extreme wings of 
Protestantism following their natural tendencies, look for help and hope, 
earnestly, almost fiercely, and what is most specially dangerous, practi- 
cally, the Independent to the future and the Episcopalian to the past. The 
Independent, to revert to our icy figure, dashes at the danger, as we boys 
dashed at the frail and bending ice, trusting to sheer velocity for safety 
and success. We should be quite unwilling to enter that rail-car. We 
have no faith in the conductors. 

On the other hand the Episcopalian looks backward. And this brings 
us to Hypatia.t In terror at the license of private judgment, considering 


* Fanaticism. 

+ Murdock’s Mosheim, i. 278 n. “ Hypatia of Alexandria, a lady who excelled 
all the philosophers of her age, and who publicly taught philosophy with great ap- 
plause. She was murdered in a tumult, A. D., 415. See Socrates, Hist. Eccles. L. 
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all our evils as outgrowths of Protestantism, sick of the clamor of the mob, 
the superficiality of every thing, the unblushing impudence and puffery 
and undeniable vulgarity of the age, he sighs for the “ good old times ;” 
a quiet cloister, a cathedral so vast as to keep out the garish light, reve- 
rence for something, and settled opinion even if enforced by the strong 
hand ; in short, he wishes to revive his fancy of the pre-Popish times. 
Isaac Taylor has attacked all this in one very conclusive way in his “An- 
cient Christianity ;” ‘‘ Hypatia” holds the mirror up to it in another and 
very wonderful manner. 

Suppose the Puseyite’s dream realized. God, in wrath, gives him his 
desire. Where are we now? At Alexandria, under Cyril, in the year 
415. <A series of pictures, almost equal to Scott in graphic power, and 
with an interest drawn from a part of human nature vastly deeper than 
any to which he usually appeals, fairly oppresses the spirits and appals the 
heart, until the Christian, the lover of mankind, feels like the prophets of 
Israel in her decay, or like the Master on Olivet when he paused to gaze 
upon Jerusalem. The moral is, that the disease is bad, but that Puseyism 
would be worse than the disease itself. All these turbulent, political, 
fierce, fanatical, outside, upholstering, unnatural, sentimental methods 
only aggravate the difficulty, and fill the inquiring and agitated heart with 
despair. 

What is the remedy? Ah, ask Naaman the Syrian. It is too simple 
to be understood. It is too obvious to be seen. Men are “ascending up 
into heaven, and descending into the deep” to find it. But it is only this: 
to stay quietly where God has put you, and make yourself and every one 
you know, Christ-like. If you will do that, God will care for thrones, 
principalities and powers, and the “ great things” after which He has told 
us ‘not to seek.” 


vii. c. 15. Suidas, Art. Hypatia, tom. iii. p. 533. Tillemont, Memoires, &c., a l’His- 
toire Eccl. tom. xiv. p. 274. Jlenage, Hist. Mulier. philosoph. 9 49, &e., p. 494, &e., 
and Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos. tom. ii. 351. 
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